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ADVERTISEMENT 


^^HIS new edition of my Father’s Biographia Literana 
was partly prepared for publication by his late Eoitor, 
The corrections of the text m the first nine oi ten chapters of 
Vol. I. and in the first three or foui of Vol. II. are by his 
hand ; the notes signed Editor ” were written by him , and 
he drew up the Biographical Supplement, (the first three chap- 
ters of it containing the Letters), which is placed at the end 
of the second volume His work it has fallen to me to com- 
plete, and the task has been interesting, though full of af- 
fecting remembiances, and brought upon me by the deepest 
sorrow of my life. The biogiaphical sketch I have pub- 
lished as I found it, with tiifling alterations and omissions, 
filling up a few gaps and supplying the mottoes. Had the' 
writer himself taken it up again, he would probably have 
improved and continued it. 

I have only to add that my thanks are due to r^any kind 
friends, who have assisted me in ray part of the undertaking 
with advice, infoiraation, oi loan of boohs, especially ray 
Father’s dear Friend and Fellow Student, Mi . Green, Arch- 
deacon Hare, and ray brother-in-law, Mr Justice Coleridge. 
I am also much indebted foi help toward my work to Mr- 
Pickering, 1!^ whom a great number of the books leferred to 
ID the notes were placed m my hands. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Mr, Coleridges obligations to Sthelling^ c 
unfair view of the subject presented %n 
wood^s Magazine. 



OME years ago, when the late Ec 
my Fathei’s works was distantly c 
plating a new edition of the Biog\ 
Literaria^ but had not yet begun 
mine the text carefully with a \ 
thfs object, his attention was drawn to an ait 
Blackwood s Magazine of March 1840, in whic] 
very la^ge and urlUcknow lodged appropriations 
tains from the great German Philosopher Schc 
are pointed out; and by this paper I have be 
rected to those pas^eages in the works of Schellir 
of Maasz, to which references are given in the foil 
pages, —to most of them immediately, and tp a few 
through the strict investigation which it occas 
"Whether or no my Father’s obligations to the 
German Philosopher are virtually unacknowl 
to the extent and with the unfairness which the ’ 
of that article labours to prove, the reader oHh< 
sent edition will be able to judge for himself, the 
of the case will be all before him, and from these,' 
the whole of them are fully and faiily considered, 
1 b 


vm Mr. C/s LHerary Habits indicative of 

known would eventually be required as suiely as he 
succeeded m his attempt to recommend the metaphy- 
sical doctrines contained in them to the attention of 
students in this country. Why did Mr. Coleridge act 
thus, subjecting himself, as>he might well have anti- 
cipated, aware as he was of the hcrstile spirit against 
his person and principles^, that existed in many gar- 
ters, to suspicion from the illiberal, and contumelious 
treatment at the hands of the hard and unscrupulous ? 
Why he so acted those who best knew him can well 
understand, without seeing m his conduct evidence of 
uncon&cientiousness * they see the ti uth of the matter 
to be this, that to give those distinct and accurate 
refeiences, for the neglect of which he is now so 
severely anaigncd, would have caused him much 
trouble of a kind to him peculiaily iiksome, and that 
he dispensed himself from it^ in the belief, that the 
general declaration which he had made upon the sub- 
ject was sufficient both for Schclling and for himself. 
This will be the more intelligible when it is borne in 
mind, that, as all who knew his literary haJiits will 
believe, the passages fiom Schelling, which he wove 
into his work, vrere not transciibedyo?* the occonon^ 
but meiely transfeued fiom his note-book into the 
text, some of them, in all likelihood, not even fiom 
his note-book immediately, but from recollection of 
its contents It is most piobable that he mistook 
some of these tianslated passages for compositions of 
his own, and quite impi obable, as all who know his 
careless ways will agree, that he should have noted 
down aceuraffely the paiticular works and portions of 
works from which they came 

“ But even with the fullest conviction,” says Arch- 
deacon Hare, “that Coleridge cannot have been guilty 



Bodily Languor and an incautious Mind, ix 

of intentional plagiarism, the reader will, probably, 
deem it strange, that he should have transferred half 
a dozen pages of Schellmg into his volume without 
any reference to their souice. And strange it un- 
doubtedly IS. The oiily*way I can see of accounting 
for it IS from his practice of keeping note-books or 
joui'r»;§Lls of his thoughts, filled with observations and 
brief dissertations on such matters as happened to 
strike him, with a sprinkling now and then of extracts 
and abstiacts from the books he was reading. If the 
name of the author from whom he took an extract was 
left out, he might easily, years after, forget whose pro- 
perty it was, especially when he had made it in some 
measure his own, by transfusing it into his own Eng- 
lish. That this may happen I know from experience, 
having myself been lately puzzled by a passage which 
I had ti an slated from Kant some years ago, and which 
cost me a good deal of seaich, before I ascei tamed 
that it was not my own.”^ 

My Father says himself, m the ninth chaptei of this 
work, “It have not indeed (eheu f resangusta domi 
been hitherto able to procure more than two of his 
books, VIZ. the first volume of his collected Tracts, and 
his System of TrCmscendental Idealism; to vrhich, 
however, I must add a small pamphlet against Fichte, 
the spirit of which was to my feelings painfully incon- 
gruous with the principles, and which (with the usual 
allowance afforded to an antithesis) displayed the love 
of wisdom rather than the wisdom of love.’' From 
this pamphlet (entitled Darlegung &c ^position of 
the true relation of the Philosophy of Nature to the 

® From Mr Hare’s defence of Coleridge m the British Ma- 
gazine of Januaiy 1835, pp. 20, 21. 
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Mr, C, accused of Diswgeuuous?iess 

improved doctrine of Fichte^) he had just cited a strik- 
ijig passage, and it is represented as strangely disin- 
genuous, that he should have given that extract merely 
as observations from a contemporary writer of the 
continent,” without specif} mg the particular work from 
which It was taken, or even the writer’s name. So 
indeed it may appear on an examination underdtaken 
ostensibly for the love of but a still closer one, 

conducted in the wisdom of love^ will convince any 
reader that there was as little of self-iegard m this 
transaction as of accuracy. At that stage of his work, 
at which the citation is made, my Father had not yet 
introduced Schelhng to .his readers, readers unac- 
quainted, as he doubtless imagined, with the German 
philosopher and his writings. He immediately pro- 
ceeds, however, to give an account of the authors 
whom he successively studied, when he had found no 
abiding place for his reason” in the “ schools of Locke, 
Berkeley, Leibnitz, and Hartley;” and after do- 
ing honour to Kant and justice to Fichte, he speaks 
of Scbelling by name, and mentions every work of 
Ills to which he ever owed anything The “ Vorle- 
sungen nher die Methode des Academischen Stu- 
diumf which, as w'ell as the Darlegung^ is men- 
tioned as containing the word In-ems-hildung, the 
original, as*^ supposed, of his “ esemplastic,” he never 
possessed and piobably never saw. In mentioning the 
pamphlet against Fichte he, naturally enough, described 
its general character, and pi obably either forgot, while 
he was so dping, that from this same work his pie- 
vious citation had been made, or- felt that for readers, 

3 See vol i. p 146 Of the use made by the wuter m Bl. 
of this passage I shall have to speak again fuiiher on. 




XI 


not 'cery wgenuously, 

to whom the very name of Schelling was new, such 
particularity as that of reciting its long title, and re- 
feriing to it the passage he had brought forward, was 
superfluous, 

Ideen ;su emev Philosopliie der Natur was one of 
the works of Schelhng which my Fathei had not m 
his-^ possession, when he composed the Biographia 
Literaria, and it is remarked that he entitled it Schel- 
ling’s Natur-Philosophie ^ — ^that he had presumed to 
contract the proper name of a book he had once lead, 
from its fuller form in the title-page, to that abridged 
one, which it probably wore upon its back. No com- 
ment is made, indeed, upon this important fact, but 
that IS supplied by the strain of the article. 

His accuser urges against him that he did not ela- 
borate over again what he had borrowed and thus 
make it, in some sense, his own. It is not easy to see 
how that which is borrowed can ever, strictly speak- 
ing, become the property of the borrower, so as to 
cease ^o be that -of the original possessor; the new 
form m which he invests it, or the fiesh matter which 
he engrafts upon it, will be his, but the debt to him 
who has furnished the substance, in the one case, or 
the nucleus^ in the other, is not cancelled because of 
these additions, and honesty as well as gratitude would 
equally require its acknowledgment, thoC^h the obli- 
gation will be less apparent to the general reader. 
And surely if there had been any design of appro- 
priating m ray Father’s mind, he would have sought 
to make the borrowed passages appean his own, by 
change of expression at least. It has been well said 
of the genuine Plagiary that his 

“ easy vamping talents lies 
First wit to pilfer, then disguise ” 



xii Ti ue Nainre of Plagiarism 

This is the plan which all crafty plagiarists adopt ; this 
is*^the way m which numberless writers have dealt with 
my Fdthei himself, the majoi part of them, howe\er, 
not craftily or selfishly, but doubtless unawares to them- 
selves; there being far less of conscious, fai moie of 
unconscious, plagiarism among authors than the world 
IS apt to suppose But Coleridge repeated the 
words of Schelling, and in so doing made it an easy 
task for the German to reclaim his own, or for the 
dullest wight that could read his books to give it him 
back again. Must he not have been careless of the 
rneum at least as much as of the tuum, \rhen he took 
whole pages and paragraphs, unaltered in form, from 
a noted author — whose writings, though unknown in 
this countiy, when he first brought them forward, 
were too considerable in his own to be finally merged 
in those of any other man, — at the same time that 
he was doing all that in him lay to lead Englishmen 
to the study of that author, and was referring readers 
to his works both generally, and in some instances, 
and those the most important, particularly? From 
his accuser’s blustering conclusion, — Plagiarism, 
like murder, will out!^^ it might be supposed that 
Mr. Coleridge had taken pains to prevent his “ pla- 
giarisms ”fiom coming out, — that with the stealthy 
pace” of murderer he had “moved towards his 
design like a ghost ” Venly, if no man ever tried to 
murder an author’s good name with more of malice 
prepense than he to steal one, the literary world would 
be freer fromr felonious practices than it is at pre- 
sent.^ 

^ Of a truth,” says Mr, Mare, “ if he had been dispo^^ed to 
purloin, he never would have stolen half a cloaen pages from 
the head and front of that very work of SthelUng’s whith was 



alien from the Nature of Coleridge, xiii 

One of the largest extracts my Father accompames 
with these words in a parenthesis (See Schell. Ah- 
handl. zut Erlauter^ des Id. der Wmenschaftslehre.y 
“ But from this reference,” asks the censor, “ would not 
a reader naturally deduce the inference that C. was 
here referring to Schellingin support o^his own 
an6^ot literally translating and appropriating the 
German’s ? ” 

There are some who have eyes to see and micro- 
scopically too, but only m certain directions. To those 
whose vision is more catholic I address the plain ques- 
tion, Did not my Father say fully enough to put every 
reader of a studious turn, every reader able to take up 
his philosophical views in earnest, — (and to whom else 
were these borrowed passages more than strange words, 
or Schelling’s claims of the slightest consequence — 
into the way of consulting their original source ? The 
longer e/rtracts me all either expressly achnow- 
ledgedi as that from the Darlegung in chap. ix. and 
that b|gmning at p. 255 , or taJcenfrom the Trans- 
cendental Idealism, which he speaks of more than 
once, or from the above-mentioned treatise, of w^hich 
he gives the long title 

the likeliest to fall into his reader’s hands , and the fixst sen- 
tence of which one could not read without detf^ting the pla- 
giarism Would any man think of pilfering a column from the 
porch of St Paul’s r The high praise winch Colei idge bestows 
on Schelling would naturally excite a wnsh m such of his 
leaders as felt an inteiest m his philosophy, to know more of the 
great Geiman. 1 he first books of his they wouW tai^ up would 
be his Naiur-Philosophe and his Tiamcendental Ideaiim , these 
are the woiiks which Coleiidge himself mentions, and the 
latter, from its subject, would attract them the most,” — Bnt. 
Mag of 1835, p 20. 

* See p 255 



XIV Interpretation, 

Most of these extracts the Writer in Blackwood re- 
fears, oiot to the treatise, which my Father did name, 
hut to the collection at large — the Philosophische 
Schriften — which it so happened that he did not; and 
moreover he asserts, that it would be nea^t to impossi- 
ble for a reader to find the tract referred to by this 
same long title, for that it is “ buried among a ^ood 
many others in Schelhng’s Phil Schrift.'* of which 
it occupies 137 pages out of 511 — as if it could not 
possibly enter his head or the head of any bookseller 
that he might employ, to look for it in the “ volume 
of Sehelling’s collected Tracts” which my Father 
speaks of in chapter ix. If the works of Schelling 
weie as good as dead and buried for all here, that was 
not through any fault of his ; had he named every one 
of their titles at full length, and given an abstract of 
all they contained, the bill of fare, at that time, would 
have attracted no guests. Grill would be Grill, and 
have his unmetaphysic mmd. 

Fairly considered his conduct in -this matter* does 
but help to prove the tiuth of his assertion, that he 
“ regarded Truth as a divine ventnloquwt, not caring 
from whose mouth the sounds are supposed to proceed, 
if only the words are audible and intelligible.” 

The Writer in Blackwood, however, takes a very dif- 
ferent view of it ; he rather supposes the true inter- 
pretation of my Father’s conduct to be that he would 
have nothing ascribed to Schelling, which appeared in 
the works of both, though he desires that everything 
may be, g,nd that this expression was used to provide a 
refuge for himself, should he ever be discovered to 
have “ cabbaged from his works ad libituTM.^^ The 
style of these strictures resembles the reasoning; 
things look rough and coarse on the wrong side, and 



for the sake of Detraction, xv 

the reasoning they contain is of that kind, which turns 
things wrong side out It represents my Father’s 
apology as being penned under a notion that he should 
gam credit for the transcendentalism contained in his 
book, while at the same time no comparison betwuxt 
his writings and those of the original transcendentalist 
w(M|Jd for years, if ever, be made It was the fact 
that for years his obligations to Schellmg were not 
discovered; but it is ridiculous to suppose that he 
calculated on this, with the amount of those obliga- 
tions distinctly present to his mind, for this could only 
have happened through the failure gf the attempt he 
was making to interest his countrymen in the trans- 
cendental system. When a doctrine comes into credit, 
in days like these, the first teacher of it is as soon dis- 
covered as the lake that feeds the glittering brook and 
sounding waterfall is traced out, when they have gamed 
the traveller’s eye. It is not true, that to the end of 
his life my father enjoyed the credit of originality , — 
originality was not denied him, simply because he had 
no enjoyment and no credit. 

The fact is, that these “ borrowed plumes ” drest him 
out but poorty m the public eye, and Sir Walter Scott 
made a just observation on the fate of the Bio^ i afhia 
Ltteraria^ when he said that it had made no impres- 
sion upon the public. Instead of gaining^eputation as 
a metaphysical discoverer, at the expense of Germany, 
the author was generally spoken of as an introducer 
of German metaphysics into this countiy, in which 
light he had represented hmiself — a man of original 
power, who had spoiled his own genius by devoting 
himself to the lucubrations of foreigners. It is the 
pleasure of the Writer m Blackwood to give him avast 
metaphysical reputation, founded on the Biography 



xvi Undue Atirihutions to this Worh, 

Literaria^ and, at the end of one of his paragraphs, he 
inyilies, that the passages taken fiom Schelling had 
been paraded for upwards of twenty years as Speci- 
mens of the wonderful powers of the English philoso- 
pher.^’ Some, peihaps, have been weary enough of 
hearing him called wondeyful , — but the friends of 
Colei idge well know, that the work was geneiQilly 
neglected till the author’s name began to rise by vari- 
ous other means , and that although passages of his wri- 
tings have been often quoted of late years, and some 
in the B. L. have been in the mouths of many, while 
the book itself was m the hands of a very few, yet that 
the transcendental portions of it were unknown to his 
admirers in general, till some of them, after his de- 
cease, were declared to be the property of Schelling in 
Tait’s Magazine. If the transcendentalism adopted 
in the Biographia be a jewel of great puce, no gem 
lodged in a dark unfathoraed cave of ocean was ever 
more unseen and unknown than this was for many a 
year. In making an estimate of a man’s intellectual 
wealth we cannot abstract the influence upon his 
thoughts of other thinkers, precedent or cjDintemporary ; 
but all Mr. Coleridge’s dn ect debts to the great Tians- 
cendentalist may be refunded, and wlfatever obligations 
reflective men of this age have felt and acknowledged 
that they ovm to him, the sum of them will not be 
sensibly diminished 

In other quaiters Mr. Colei idge has been accused 
of denying his obligations to Schlegel ; yet he never 
denied havms: borrowed those illustiations and de- 
tached thoughts, which are brought forw'ard in sup- 
port of the charge. His words on the subject neither 
say nor imply, in assertion of his originality, more 
than this, that, in his first course of lectures, which 



for the sake of lowering Js Author, xvn 

were delivered “ before Mr. Schlegel gave his on the 
same subjects at Vienna,” — (I believe it was in 1804, 
previously to his departure for Malta,) — he put forth 
the same general principles of criticism as in the fol- 
lowing courses , so that whatever substantial agree- 
ment there might be between them, on this head, must 
be^-incidence 

if was said of my Father by his late Editor, that, 
“m thinking passionately of the principle, he forgot 
the authorship — and sowed beside many waters, if 
peradventure some chance seedling might take root 
and bear fruit to the glory of God and the spiiituali- 
zdtion of man.”® He was ever more intent upon 
the pui suit and enunciation of truth than alive to the 
collateral benefits that wait upon it, as it is the ex- 
clusive propel ty of this or that individual. The in- 
cautious way in which he acted upon this impulse 
was calculated to bring him under suspicion with 
those to whose minds any such feeling was alien and 
inconceivable Yet no unpiejudiced person, who re- 
views jpy Fathei’s life, on an intimate acquaintance 
with it, will deny that he showed an unusual disregai d 
of this pioperty in thought, where his own mteiests 
were concerned, and that he spent in letters and mar- 
ginal notes, and m discouise at all times and to all 
auditors a great deal both of thought and biilliant 
illustration, which a more prudential and b3f-interested 
man would have kept back and presented in a form 
better fitted to procure for himself a permanent re- 
ward; that he would spend time and labour on a 
critical examination of the works of othei's, ai^ earnest 


® Preface to the Table Talk of S. T, Colendge, pp. 18 19, 
2nd edition. 



xvili The Wond misunderstood Mr. C. 

consideration of their affairs, for their sakes only, in a 
manner almost peculiar to himself. If he was not al- 
ways sufficiently considerate of other men’s property, 
he was profuse of his own ; and, in truth, such was 
his temper in regard to all froperty, of what kind 
soever , he did not enough regai d or value it whether 
for himself or his neighbour. Nor is it pi oof tft4be 
contrary that he did at times speak of his share in the 
promulgation of truth and awakening of reflection, and 
of the world’s unthankfulness. This he did, rather in 
self defence, when he was accused of neglecting to em- 
ploy or of misemploying his natural gifts, than from 
an inordinate desire to parade and exalt them. He 
was goaded into some degree of egotism by the charges 
continually bi ought against him, that he suffered his 
powers to he dormant, or to spend themselves in a 
fiuitless activity. But they who spoke thus on the 
one hand under-rated his actual achievements, the im- 
portance of which time and trial were to discover, 
since speculations like his shew what they are worth 
in the using, and come into use but slowly ; an4 on the 
other hand, ovei -rated his powers of literary execution. 
They were struck by his marked intellectual gifts, but 
took no note of his intellectual uppediments, — were 
not awaie that there was a want of proportion in the 
faculties of his mind, which would always have pre- 
vented him from making many or good books ; for, 
even had he possessed the ordinary amount of skill in 
the arranging and methodizing of thought with a view 
to publication and in reference to the capacities of a 
volume, Ahis'would have been inadequate to the needs 
of one whose genius was ever impelling hnjpi to trace 
things down to their deepest source, and to follow 
them out in their remotest ramifications. His powers, 



And kis Body did him grieirous wrong/’ xix 

compounded and balanced as they were, enabled him 
to do that which he did, and possibly that alone. 

Great as was the activity of his intellect m its owd 
congenial sphere, he wanted that agility of mind, 
which can turn the understanding from its wonted 
mode of movement to set it upon new tasks necessary 
to ijjp completeness and efficiency of what has been 
produced of another kind, but uninteresting m them- 
selves to the mind of the producer He loved to go 
forward, expanding and ennobling the soul of his 
teaching, and hated the trouble of turning back to look 
after its body To the healthful and vigorous such 
trouble appears nothing, simply because they are 
healthful and vigorous , but to feel all exertion a la- 
bour, all labour pain and weariness, this is the very 
symptom of disease and its most grievous consequence. 

The nerveless languor, which, after early youth, be- 
came almost the habit of his body and bodily mind^ 
wRich to a great degree paralysed his powers both of 
rest and action, piecludingby a torpid irritability their 
happy wcissitude, — rendeied all exercises difficult to 
him except of thought and imagination flowing onward 
fieeiy and in ^elf-made channels; for these brought 
with them their own warm atmosphere to thaw the 
chains of host that bound his spirit. Soon as that 
spontaneous impulse was suspended, the apathy and 
sadness induced by his ph^ sical condition reabsorbed 
his mind, as sluggish mists creep over the valley when 
the breeze ceases to blow; and to counteract it he 
lacked any other sufficient stimulus : 

Witli lips unbnghtened, wreatliless brow, I stroll , 

And would you learn the spells that drowse my soul ’ 

W*otk without hope diaws nectai m a sieve, 

And hope, uithout an object, cannot live 



XX Despondeme from want of Sympathy. 

He had no hope of gainful popularity, even from 
the most laborious efforts that he was capable of 
making; nor \vould this in itself have been an ade» 
quate object of hope to him, without a further one, 
more deeply satisfying, a dieam of which was ever un- 
bracing his mind, but which life, such as he had made 
it, and such as it was given him from above, had not 
afforded Then the complaints and warnings from all 
quarters,” of the obscurity of his prose wntmgs, weie, 
as he expressed it, like cold water poured ” upon him. 
It may be questioned whether they who thus com- 
plained were making any attempt to meet him half 
way, — whether they had done their part toward un- 
dei standing what they called unintelligible. It is the 
chief use and aim of writings of such a character as 
his to excite the leader to think, — to draw out of his 
mind a native flame rather than to make it blight for 
a moment by the reflection of alien flies. All literary 
productions indeed demand some answeung movemGnt 
on the part of readers, but, in common cases, the mo- 
tion requiied is so easy, so much in known v^ay& and 
smooth well-beaten ti acks, that it seems spontaneous 
and IS moie like lest than labour. Tliis is the diffi- 
culty with which iiitroduceis of new thought have to 
contend; the minds that are to receive these acces- 
sions must themselves, in order to their reception of 
them, be rene\^ed proportionately, renewed not fiom 
without alone, but by co-opeiation from within, — a 
process full of conflict and stiuggle, like the fermenting 
of raw juices into generous wines. Though my Father 
understood <xhis well m the end, he was by no means 
prepared for it, and for all its consequerjpes, in the 
beginning ; coming upon him as it did, it acte^ as a 
narcotic, and by deepening his despondency increased 
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his literary inertness. Speaking of The Friend ” he 
obseives, “ Throughout these Essays the want of illus- 
trative examples and varied exposition is the main de- 
fect. and was occasioned by the haunting dread of 
being tedious.^^ 

The Biographia Literaria he composed at that pe- 
riod (ffthis life when his health was most deranged, and 
his mind most subjected to the influence of bodily dis- 
order. It bears marks of this throughout, for it is even 
less methodical in its arrangement than any of his other 
works Up to a certain point the author pin sues his 
plan of wiiting his literal y life, but, in no longtime 
his ‘‘ slack hand ” abandons its grasp of the subject, 
and the book is filled out to a certain size, with such 
miscellaneous contents of his desk as seem least re- 
mote from it. To say, with the writer in Blackwood, 
that he stopped short m the process of unfolding a 
theoiy of the imagination, meiely because he had 
come to the end of all that Schelling had taught con- 
cerning it, and thus to account foi the abrupt termina- 
tion of th? first volume, is to place the matter in a per- 
fectly false light he bioke down in the prosecution of his 
whole scheme, the regular histoiy of his liteiary life 
and opinions, and this not for want of help in one pai- 
“ticular line, but because his energies for regular com- 
position in any line were deserting him, at laast for a 
time. It IS suggested, that interspersed throughout 
the works of Schelling, glimpses and indications are 
to be found of some stupendous theory on the subject 
of the imagination that Coleridge expected to “ catch 
and unriddle these shadowy intimations,’' but that, 
finding himself unable to do this, he “ had nothing else 
for it bift to abandon his work altogether, and leave 
his readers in the lurch.” What these glimpses of a 
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stupendous theory” are, and where they are, except 
, ‘‘ throughout the works of Schellmg,^^ the announcer 
does not inform us : his own imagination may have 
discovered to him what was never discerned by Cole- 
ridge, in all whose notes upon Schelling not a hint is 
given of this stupendous theory in embryo In the 
last part of the Transcendental Idealism^ which^lf^elates 
to the Philosophy of Art, at p. 473, a passage occurs in 
which the poetic faculty and the productive intuition 
are identified, and that which is active in both, that 
one and the same, declared to be the Imagination: 
but this appears to be the crown and completion of a 
system already laid down, not a germ of a system to 
be evolved m future. The Imagination is also cha- 
racterized in aphorisms 34, 35, of Schelling’s Wissen^ 
schaftUche Ahhandlungen; but we must strain our 
eyes very much to find any indications of a grand 
philosophical des gn there.’ I suspect that this stu- 
pendous theoiy” has its habitation m the clouds of the 
accuser’s fancy, — clouds without ivater^ though black 
as if they were big with showers of ram. 

The extent of Schelling’s teaching^on the subject of 
the Imagination my father well knew before he com- 
menced the Biographia LdercCruii and he must also 
have known how far he was able to catch and unrid- 
dle his diadowy intimations;” what he did not know 
or sufficiently consider was the space, which such a 
disquisition ought to occupy in his work, and the re- 
lation which it had to his undertaking. But for the 
failure o^ his poweis, he might have recast what he 


’ I have asked two students of Schelling if they ever met with 
tins theory in traveising his works, but could learn nothing of it 
trom eithei of them. 
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had already written, and given it such shape and pro- 
portions, as would have made it seem suitable to the 
work m which he was engaged. Of this effort he 
felt incapable, and the letter was devised in order to 
enable him to print what he had already written with- 
out farther trouble. But he still cherished the inten- 
tion continuing the subject, thus commenced, m a 
future work, which was to explain his system of thought 
at large, and to this object he devoted much time and 
thought, during the latter years of his life, — with what 
fruit will, it IS to he hoped, hereafter appear m a phi- 
losophical work by his fiiend and fellow student Mr. 
Green. 

The second gieat ground of accusation against my 
father is his having laid claim to the mam and funda- 
mental ideas ” of Schelling’s system. ‘‘ We ourselves,” 
says the critic, m our day have had some small deal- 
ings with ‘ mam and fundamental ideas,' and vre know 
thus much about them, that it is very easy for any 
man or for every man to have them , the difficulty is 
in bringif!^ them intelligibly, effectively, and articu- 
lately out, — m elaborating them into clear and intel- 
ligible shapes He proceeds to illustiate his argu- 
ment, on the hint of an expression used by Mr Gill- 
man, in his Life of Coleudge, with a choice simile. 

Wasps,” says he, ‘‘and e^en ” other insect which I 
declme naming after him, “ are, we suppose, capable 
of collecting the juice of flowers, and this juice may be 
called their ‘fundamental ideas , ’ but the bee alone is 
a genius among flies, because he alone cai^ put forth 
his ideas m the shape of honey? and make the l)r€ak- 
fast-table glad.” True or false, all this has little to 
do with^inything that my father has said in the JBio- 
graphia Literaria, As for the bare “ raw material, 
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(to use the entices own expression,) out of which intel- 
lectual systems are formed, it is possessed by every 
human being, from Adam to his children of the pre- 
sent day, by one just as much as another, Clodpates, 
who draw no lines save with the plough across the 
field, have all the geometry folded up in their minds 
that Euclid unfolded in his book ; Kant’s doctnne of 
pure reason is a web woven out of stuff that is in every 
man’s brain ; and the simplest Christian is implicitly 
as great a divine as Thomas Aquinas. But when a 
man declares that the fundamental ideas of a system 
are horn and matured in his mind, he evidently means, 
not merely that he possesses the mere material or 
elements of the system, but that the system itself, as 
to Its leading points and most general positions, has 
been evolved fiom the depths of his spiiit by his own 
independent efforts , this has certainly more relation 
to the wrought honey than to the raw. My father’s 
allegation, that the principal points of Schelling’s sys- 
tem w^ere not new to him when he found them uttered 
in Schelling’s words shall be considered presently , his 
own full belief of what he asserted, I, of course, do not 
make matter of question or debate. 

First how^ever, reverting for ar moment to the simile 
of the “ wasps, I beg to observe, that even if such 
insects »ight suck the juice of flowers if they would, 
mechanically might, (though their organs are not 
adapted for the purpose like those of bees,) yet it is 
certain that instinctively they never do. In vain for 
them not only the violets blo>w,” but all the breathing 
spring beside. On the other hand, a habit of search- 
ing the nectaries of delicate blossoms, for sought on 
heights or in hidden glades, has been found ♦by natu- 
ralists to be generally connected with honey-making 
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faculties ; and thus, without admitting any proper an- 
alogy betwixt Jloiier-jtjLice fundamental ideas, I 
will so far avail myself of the illustration as to suggest 
that, m like manner, he who sought truth far and near, 
amid the pages of abstruse and neglected metaphysi- 
cians of former times, and discovered the merits of new 
onesj-^st sprung up in a foreign country, before they 
were lecogmzed m his own, was probably led to such 
leseaiches by some special aptitude for studies of this 
nature and powers of thought m the same line. The 
wasps and baser flies of literature neither collect juice 
nor make honey , they only buzz and sting, flitting 
around the well spread board, to which they have 
never furnished one wholesome moisel, to the dis- 
turbance of those who sit thereat ; a meddlesome but 
not, like certain wasps of old, the manliest for 

they most attack those who have the poweis of the 
world least on their side, or, being gone out of this 
worlS altogethei% can neither lesist nor leturn their 
violence. Time was that when a lion died bees depo- 
sited thei]^ sweets in his carcase , but now, too often, 
wasps and vulgar flies gather about the dead lion, to 
shed upon his motionless remains only what is bitter 
and offensive 


® avdpiKu>TaTov ysvoQ Ranee, v 1077 
9 No sooner is the lion dead tlian these hungry flesh-flies 
swarm about him, verifying a pait only of Samson’s riddle, they 
And meat, but they produce no sweetness.*' Omniana, I. p, 
234 1 certainly did not recollect this sentence when I wrote 

the sentence above. My father did not recollect Ago- 

nistes, 1. 136, 

“ When msupportably Ins foot advanced — ** 
at the time of bis writing m the Fiance, 
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To insects of this class too much countenance is 
given by the tone and spirit in which Mr. Coleridge^s 
censor conducts his argument In order to find full 
matter of accusation against him, he puts into his 
words a great deal which they do not of themsehes 
contain. According to him my Father’s language in- 
timates, that what he was about to teach of the%ans- 
cendental system m the JBiographia Literaria was 
not only his own by some degree of anticipation, but 
his own and no one’s else — that “he was prepared to 
pour from the lamp of an original, though congenial, 
thinker a flood of new light upon the dark doctrines m 
which he so genially coincided Now so far from 
pretending to pour a flood of new light upon the doc- 
trines of Schelling, he not only speaks of him as “ the 
founder of the Philosophy of Nature and most suc- 
cessful improver of the Dynamic system,”^® but de- 
clares that to him “ we ow^e the completion, and. the 
most important victories of this revolution m phi- 
losophy.” ^ ‘ He calls Schelling his pi edecessor though 
contemporary. Predecessor in what ^ Surely in those 


“ Wlien insuppoi tably advanciDg 

Her arm made mockery of the waruour’s tramp.” 

Mr, Dequmcey represented him as denying the debt to Milton. 
Now I verily think that I had never read the passage in the 
Ommana, when the hon illustration occuired to me, I never 
yet have read the book through, though I have had it within 
reach all my life It is not woi th acknowledging like the other , 
hut this and a thousand similar facts make me feel how much of 
co-incidence in such matters is possible If my father had read 
Samson AgomUes, still he may have thought that he should have 
wntten the line even if he had not. 

Bwg, Lit, vol. 1. chap, ix. 

Ib. 
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same doctiines which he was about to unfold. That 
he had not oiiginally leained the geneial conceptions 
of this philosophy from Schelling he does indeed af- 
fix m, hut he expressly asciibes them to Schelling as 
their discoverer and first teacher, nor does he claim to 
be considered the author of the system in any sense or 
in an^degiee. All he lays claim to, and that only by 
anticipation, as what he hoped to achieve, is ‘‘ the ho- 
noui of rendering it intelligible to his countrymen,” 
and of applying it to “the most awful of subjects for 
the most important of pui poses and certainly m the 
application of philosophical pimciples to the explana- 
tion, and, as he believed, suppoi t of the Catholic faith, 
by which means the soundness of the principles them- 
selves IS tested, he had a walk of his ov\n in which “ no 
German that ever breathed” has preceded or out- 
btiipped hini.^^ 

Plainly enough it was the sum of his futuie labours 
in tJie furtheiaiice of truth, not his metaphysical doc- 
trines alone, but his entiie system of thought that he 
had m cdritemplation, w^hen he intimated a confident 
belief, that the work he should produce would “ appear 
to be the offsffTing of his own spirit by better tests 
than the meie reference to dates.” and although his 
actual perfoimance fell veiy far short of what he was 
ever expecting to peiform, yet suiely his \vritings at 
large contain an amount of original thought sufficient 
to render this anticipatory pietension at least not ridi- 


Mr. Dequincey said of him, with reference another ap- 
plication of his thoughts, that “ he spun daily, fiom the loom of 
his own magital brain, theories more gorgeous b}' far, and sup- 
ported by d ])omp and luxury of images, such as no German that 
ever breathed could have emulated m hib dreams.” 
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culous. That his meaning was thus general more 
clearly appears from the circumstance that, just be- 
fore this appeal concerning his originality of author- 
ship, he refers to his design of applying philosophy to 
religion; and without doubt his religious philosophy 
differed materially from that of the great German. 
In connexion too with the same subject he motions 
“ this or any future work of his so that to suppose 
him, when he thus expiessed himself, to have had in 
his mind’s eye just that portion of his teaching in the 
jB. X. which he had borrowed or was to borrow fiom 
Schelling, is gratuitous indeed.^® Is it conceivable 
that Mr. Colei idge would have appealed to tests of 
originality, which his future writings were to furnish, 
had he not believed in his heart that they would fur- 
nish those tests ^ — that he would have defied a com- 
pai'ison of dates, had he been claiming originality 
merely on the score of what he had consciously bor- 
rowed^ 

But that pietension of his to having anticipated 
much of what Schelling taught has been ti edited with 
vehement scorn, as a mere pretence. 

His accordance with the German Philosopher, it is 
peremptorily asseited, could not have been co- inci- 
dence, because he gave forth Schellmg’s own doctrine 
in Schellpg’s own words, without any important ad- 
dition or variation. “ Genial coincidences, forsooth ! 


His goodji lend in the Ed. Review of Aug 1817 , sees tins 
matter in a truei light, for he says Mr C “ proceeds to defend 
himself against the charge of plagiaiism, of which he suspects 
that he may be suspected by the readers of Schlegel and Schel". 
ling, when he comes to unfold, in julnei,s of Umet {lie mysteiious 
laws of the diama and the human mind,” Eai e&t H ah ho^te 
juvai 1. 
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where every one word of the one author tallies with 
every one word of the other ! ” That it is ill-jiidged 
in any man to tell the woild, in his own favour, one 
tittle moie than he is prepaied to prove, I have no in- 
tention to dispute, nor is it for the sake of maintain- 
ing my father s claims as a metaphysical seer, that I 
troubl% myself with the above position: for another 
reason, more deeply concerning, I must contend, that 
his having neither added to, nor varied from, the doc- 
tunes of Schelling does not make it clear as noon-day, 
that he had not some original insight into them, nor is 
even his adoption of Schelimg^s words any absolute 
proof, that he had m no degree anticipated their sense. 
There can be no reasonable doubt, that he was at least 
in the same line of thought with him, — ^was in search of 
what Schelling discovered — before he met with his wri- 
tings , and on this point it is to be remarked, that the 
writer in Blackwood, though he professes to gi\e the 
whole of Mr. Coleridge’s defence, omits a very impor- 
tant part of it, that in which he accounts for his aver- 
red co-inddenc€ with the German writer, and thus 
establishes its piobability,-^’^ True enough it is that the 
tianscendental doctrine contained in the Biographia 
Literaria is conveyed for the most part in the lan- 
guage of Schelling, and this seems to shew, that he had 
not formed into a legular composition any^dentical 
views of his own befoie he read that authoi’s works 


See, m the ninth chapter of this work, the passage begin- 
ning, “ We had studied in the same school — ” vol 1. p. 164. 

This admission refers to such parts of the book Ss expressly 
convey the transcendental doctrine. Certain observations on 
religious philosophy cited by Mr Coleiidge he declares him- 
self to hs^e anticipated in venting A few sentences with 
which he prefaces the extract in the ninth chapter, W'hich have 
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but that the mam conceptions of Schelling’s system 
were wholly new to his mind, when he met with them 
there, cannot be determined by any such test. 

Coincidences in the discoveries of science are more 
common, especially among contemporaiies, than in the 
products of fancy and imagination, because these are 
not, like the last, mere arbitiary combinations ma- 
terials drawn from the storehouse of the universe, 
capable of being infinitely varied ; but revelations of 
truths which manifest themselves, one and the same, 
to every inquirer who goes far enough in a certain 
direction of thought to meet with them — which lie in 


been strongly animadverted upon, I give here, together with the 
defence of them, in order to avoid any recurrence to the present 
subject hereafter “ While I m part translate the following ob- 
servations from a contemporaiy writer of the Continent, let me 
be permitted to premise, that I might have transcribed the 
substance fiom memoranda of my own, which were vTiitten 
many years before his pamphlet was given to the world , and 
that I prefer anothei’s woids to my own, partly as a tnbute due 
to priority of publication, hut still more fiom the pleasure of 
sympathy in a case where co-incidence only was possible ” 
“ This passage,” says my Father’s late Editor, is noted with 
particular acrimony by the writer in Blackwood, as outi aging 
common sense and the capacities of human belief,” with more 
about “ cool assurance, ’ and “ taking upon him to say,” and the 
like Ad why all this? Is there anything m the substance 
or leading thought in the following paiagraph so pecuhai and 
extraordinary, as to make it incredible, that the same may 
have passed thiough the mind of such a man as even this wri- 
ter seems to admit Mr. Coleridge to have been He studied m 
Germany ra 1798, and Schelhng’s pamphlet was published m 
1806. The writer cannot comprehend how Mr. C. could take 
upon him to say, ** that co-incidence only was jTossible ” m the 
case, ** except on the ground, that it v^as impossible for any hu- 
man being to write anything but what he (Mr. C ) had written 
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the path of the human intellect, and must be arrived at, 
when It has made a certain progi ess in its pie-appointed 
course. In all scientific product two factois are re- 
quired, energy of thought in the discoverer, and a 
special state of preparation for the particulai advance 
in the state of science itself. Real Idealism could 
never 4ave dawned on the mmd of Schellmg had he 
not been born into the meridian light of the Idealism 
of Kant, which was surely founded on the Idealism of 
Berkeley. Is it anything then so very incredible, 
that a man, ^om hfb childhood an aident metaphysical 
inquirer, who had gone through the same preparatory 


befo'e ” And yet no liuman being but one could ever suppose 
that Mr. Coleridge meant any such folly What can be simpler^ 
He says lie had before 1806 noted down— and his friends and 
his enemies — (that he should have such still •) — know his habit 
m this particulai — the substance, that is, as most people under- 
stancfit, the general thought of the paragraph. If that were so, 
theie having been no personal intercourse between Schellmg 
and Colerid|je, coincidence, in Italics or Roman, was only pos- 
sible m the case 

A complaint is ^Iso made that a passage of 49 hnes com- 
prising six only of original writing, should be said to be only m 
part translated, which Qplendge never said “ The following 
observations’' very obviously extend to the words “ William. 
Law,” two pages beyond the 49 hnes, (tf the whole it is tiul/ 
said, that it is partly translated, about one half of i^in difier- 
ent parts, not being so H. N. C. 

Upon this false supposition that my father leferred only to 
the 49 lines m bis acknowledgment, he is not only attacked 
for having spoken of them as in part translated, but declaied 
to have taken without acknowledgment ** two othtfr Iqpg sen- 
tences from the Dat legung,^' which occur m the following para- 
graph, and wfiich, because he altered them a little for the 
occasion, he is reproached with having “ curiously transmog- 
rified.” 
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discipline \vitli Schelling, by reflection upon the doc- 
trines of Kant, their perfect reasonableness, so far 
as they advanced beyond all previous thought, their 
unsatisfactoriness where they stopped short, and clung, 
in words at least, to the old dogmatism, might have 
been led into modes of rectifying and completing his 
system similar to those which Schelhng ad<?pted? 
That Coleridge does not appear to have gone beyond 
the subtle German in the path of discovery is insuffi-^ 
cient to prove, that he might not independently have 
gone as far, for \;te do not commonly see that more 
than one important advance is made in metaphysical 
science at any one period. Berkeleyanism presented 
itself to the mind of Arthur Collier before he had 
read a syllable of Berkeley’s metaphysical writings, 
and he maintained the non-existence of matter by 
arguments substantially the same as those employed 
in the Pnnctples of Human Knowledge and ^^Dia- 
logues between Hylas and Philonoiis, without com- 
munication, as we may leasonably suppose, with their 
admirable author.^® Let us suppose Collier to have 
been a man careless and immethodical in his habits, 
continually diverted from legular scientific inquiry by 
a “ shaping spirit of imagination,” — one whose dis- 
position led him to be ever seeking matter for new 
thought,^ather than labouring to reduce into present- 
able order that which he had already acquiied , let us 
further suppose that, before he had given expression 
to his views m a regular treatise, the works of Berke- 
ley had fallen in his way ; would it not almost inevi- 
tably iTave happened, that the conceptions, floating in 
his mind, but not yet fixed in Ian guage^* would have 


See Mr. Benson’s Memoirs of Collier, pp. 18, 19. 
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but by discovering their Ci edibility. 

mixed themselves up indistiuguishably with those of 
the older author, and assumed the same form ? But if 
the^o^m into which his thoughts weie thrown had been 
the same with that adopted by his “ predecessor though 
contempoiary,*’ the philosophy of the two would have 
been identical, for Collier’s view* neither materially 
added^o Beikeley’s nor varied from it. On such con- 
sideiations as these it may surely be deemed possible, 
that my Father did not wholly deceive himself, much 
less wilfully seek to deceive others, when he affirmed 
that “ the mam and fundamental ideas ” of Schelling’s 
system were born and matured in his mind before he 
lead the woiks of Schelling; andif such a belief would 
do no gieat discredit to the head of any inquirer into 
this question, how much more honourable to his heart 
would be the readiness to think thus, especiallv of one 
whose services m the cause of tiuth are at this time 
wholly denied by none but his personal or paity ene- 
mies, than the impulse to fling it aside with a scornful 
cnedat Jxidceus Apella^ non ego I ” Those w*ere the 
words of a’ Heathen Satirist. We Christians know% 
that it was not gredulity^ but \yant of faith and of a 
spirit quicker to discern truth and goodness than to 
suspect imposture and evil, by which they of the cir- 
cumcision were most painfully characterized 


17 When I had written thus far I received a letter from Mr 
Green, containing the following yemarks • ‘*It would not be 
difficult, I apprehend, to she^v that he (Coleridge) might have 
worked out a system, not dissimilar to Schelhng’s m its essen- 
tial features. What however did Coleridge himself rsean by 
the jundamental truths of Scbelling’s scheme ? It is very true 
that the reader of the Biographia is under the necessity of 
supposing* that he meant the doctnnes, which he has adopted 
in the passages taken from Schelling’s works • but I confess that 
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But the writer in Blackwood, out of his great sfeal 
in behalf of the plundered and ripuec?, would not 
only deprive Coleridge of his whole credit as a philo- 
sopher — he would fain take from him some of the 


I strongly doubt that such was the meaning of Colendge. My 
acquaintance with S T C. commented with the intuition of 
studying the writings of Schelling, but aftei a few interviews 
the design was given up, in consequence of Coleridge declaring 
his dissent from Schelling’s doctimes, and he began imme- 
diately the exposition of his owm views 

“ This perhaps renders the Biographia more inexplicable. For 
herein S. T C. assumes the originality of Sthelling— which 
can only be received with greatquahfications— and is content to 
have It admitted, that the agreements between himself and 
Schelling were the coincidences of two minds w’orking on the 
same subject and in the same direction Now this is the more 
remarkable, tlmt it may be shewn, that many or most of the 
views entertained by Colendge, at least at the period of our first 
acquaintance, might have been deiived fiom other sources, and 
that bis system differs essentially from that of Schelling. Some 
light might peihaps he thrown upon this inteiesting question 
hy a knowledge, which unfortunately I do not possess, of the 
circumstances undei which the fragment called the Biogiapha 
was diawn up. It is possible, no doubt, that Coleridge’s opi- 
nions might have undergone a change between the period, at 
which the B L. was published, and^that at which I had the 
happiness of hecommg acquainted with him. But at the latter 
peiiod lus doctrines were based upon the self same pimciples, 
which he retained to his dying hour, and differing as they do 
fundamentally from those of Schelling, I cannot but avow my con- 
viction, that they were formed at a much earlier period, nay that 
they w^ere growths of his own mind, growing with his growth, 
strengthening with his strength, the result of a Platonic spirit, 
the stfrnngs of which had already evinced themselves in his 
early boyhood, and which had been only modified, and indi- 
rectly shaped and developed hy the German school.’’ 

That in the B. L. when developing his own scheme of 
thought, he adopted the outward form, in which Schelling had 
clothed his thoughts, knowing, that is to say, that the Joimula 
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hrightest gems in his poetic wreath itself.” It is thns 
that two couplets, exemplifying the Homeric and 
Ovidian metres,^® are described by his candid judge ; 
and in the same spirit he describes my Father as hav- 


was Schellmg's, though forgetting that it was also the language 
of Scheling, may be attributed to idleness, carelessness, or to 
any fault of the kind which deserves a harsher name , but cer- 
tainly not to dishonesty, not to any desire of obtaining reputa- 
tion at the expense, and by the spoliation, of the intellectual 
labours of another — and can form no giound for denying to him 
the name of a powerful and original thinker And the unac- 
knowledged use of the quotations fiom Schelhngin the B. L. 
which have been the pretext for hianding him with the oppro- 
biious name of plagiarist, aie only evidences, in my humble 
judgment at least, of his disregaid to reputation, and of a selj:- 
kbsnesi,, (if I may be allowed such a teim, in oider to mark an 
absence of the sense of self, which constituted an inherent de- 
fect in his character,) which caused him to neglect the means 
of vindicating his claim to the originality of the system, which 
was tfie labour of his life and the fiuit of his genius ” 

He pronounces them in part woise, in no respect a whit 
better than ^e oiiginals. 

Im pentameter drauf fallt sie melodisch herab. 

In the pentameter aye Jailing in melody back. 

To my ear, as Ijancy, the light dactylic flow of the lattei half of 
the pentametei, is still mere exquisite in the English than m the 
Geiman, though the spondee which commences the latter is an 
advantage. The English line is rather the more hqmd of the 
two, and the woid“^ac/c,” with which it closes, almost imitates 
the plash of the refluent water against the ground 

Even from the sentence on the inferiority of Coleridge’s 
Homeiic veises theie might perhaps be an appeal but neither 
in German noi m English could a pair of hexameters be made 
to present such variety in unity, such a perfect httfe Vi/Stole, as 
the elegiac distich 

Headers may compare the translated verses with the original 
in the last edition of Coleridge’s Poems in one volume , where 
they will also find the poem of Stolbeig, which suggested, 
and partly produced^ ray Father’s Lines on a Cataiact. 
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ing sought to conceal the fact, that they were trans- 
lated fiom Schiller, a poet whose works are perhaps 
as generally read here as those of Shakespeare in 
Germany. 

The expression ^‘biightest gems” however is meant 
to include Lines on a Cataract^ which are some- 
what more conspicuous m Coleridge’s poetic%reat]i 
than the pair of distiches ; in these he is said to have 
closely adopted the metre, language and thoughts of 
another man. Now the metie, language and thoughts 
of Stolberg’s poem are all in Coleridge’^ expansion of 
it, but those of the latter are not all contained m the 
former, any more than the budding rose contains all 
the iiches of the rose full blown. “It is but a sha- 
dow,” says the critic, “ a glorified shadow perhaps,” 
but still only a shadow cast from another man’s “sub- 
stance ” Is not such glory the suhtancBi or part of 
the substance, of poetic merit ^ How much of ad- 
mired poetry must we not imsuhstantiahze, if the 
reproduction of what was before, with additions and 
improvements, is to be made a shadow "^of^ That 
which is most exquisite in the Lines on a Cataract 
Coleridge’s own : though some may even prefer Stol- 
berg’s striking original Thes-e and the verses fiom 
Schiller were added to the poetical woiks of Mr, Cole- 
ridge hr his late Editor. Had the author superin- 
tended the edition, into which they were first inseited, 
himself, he would, perhaps, have made references to 
Schiller and Stolberg in these instances, as he had done 
in others^ if he neglected to do so, it could not have 
been in any expectation of keeping to himself what he 
had borrowed from them. 

Lastly, Mr. Coleridge’s obligations to Schelhng in 
Lecture VIIL on Poesy and Art are spoken of by the 
writer in Blackwood, after his own manner. 



Defrauding without meaning to cheat, xxxvii 

It IS true, that the most important principles deli- 
vered in that Lecture are laid down by the German 
Sage m his Oration on the relationship of the Plastic 
Arts to Nature?^ — yet I cannot think it quite correct 
to say that it is “ closely copied and in many parts 
translated” from Scbellmgs discourse It not only 
omit%a great deal that the other contains, but adds, and, 
as it seems to me, materially, to what is borrowed : 
neither, as far as I can find, after a second careful 
perusal of the latter, has it any passage translated 
from Schelling, only a few words here and there be- 
ing the same as in that great philosopher’s treatise. 

Let me add, that Mr, Coleridge did not publish 
this Lecture himself Whenever it is re-published, 
what it contains of Schelling’s will be stated precisely. 
Would that an equal restitution could be made m all 
quarters of all that has been borrowed, with change of 
shape but little or no alteration of substance ! In this 
case, not a few writers, whose originality is now un- 
questioned, would lose more weight from their coinage 
than ray father will do, by subtraction of that which 
he took without disguise from Schelling and others : — 
for how commonly do men imagine themselves pro- 
ducing and creating^ when they are but metamor- 
phosing I 

That Coleridge was tempted into this cguise by 
vanity,” says the writer in Blackwood toward the end 
of his article ; ‘‘ by the paltry desire of applause, or 
by any direct intention to defraud others of their due, 
we do not believe ; this never was believed and never 
will be believed.” Truly I believe not; but no Thanks 
to the accuser who labours to convict him of want- 


1 
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ing rectitude and truth/' who reads his apologies the 
wrong way, as witches say their prayers backward} 
— who hatches a grand project for Schelling m order 
to bung him in guilty of a design to steal it ; who 
uses language respecting him which the merest vanity 
and dishonesty alone could deserve. This never has 
leen or will he believed by the generous andantel- 
ligent, though men inclined to fear and distrust his 
opinions are strengthened in their prejudices by such 
imputations upon their maintainer, and many are pre- 
vented from acquiring a true knov^ledge of him and 
of them. What Schelling himself thought on the sub- 
ject will be seen from the following extract of a letter 
of Mr. Stanley, author of the Life of Dr. Arnold, 
kindly communicated to me by Archdeacon Hare. 
“ Schelling’s remarks about Coleridge were too gene- 
rally expressed, I fear, to be of any use in a vindica- 
tion of him, except so far as proving his own fiiendly 
feeling toward him. But as far as I can reconstruct 
his sentence it was much as follows, being m answei 
to a question whether he had known ColQ-idge per- 
sonally. Whether I have seen Coleridge or not, I 
cannot tell , if he called upon me at Jena, it was be- 
fore his name had become otherwise known to me, and 
amongst the numbers of young Englishmen, whom I 
then sanr, I cannot recall the persons of individuals. 
But I have read what he has written with great plea- 
sure, and I took occasion in my lectures to vindicate 
him from the chai’ge, which has been brought against 
him, of plagiarising from me , and I said that it was I 
rather who owed much to him, and that, in the Essay 
on Prometheus, Coleridge in his remark, that ‘‘ My- 
thology was not allegorical but tautegorical,”®^had con- 
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and of the Wrong^-doer. 

centrated in one striking expression (m einem schla- 
genden AusdrucJc) what I had been labouring to re- 
present with much toil and trouble. This is all that I 
can be sure of.” 

Such was this truly great Man's feeling about the 
wrongs that he had sustained from my Father. Had 
the \^iter in Blackwood pointed out his part in the 
Idtographia Literaria without one word of insult to 
the author's memory, he would have proved his zeal 
for the German Philosopher, and for the interests of 
literature more clearly than now, because more purely, 
and deserved only feelings of respect and obligation from 
all who love and honour the name of Coleridge. 

It will already have been seen, that no attempt is 
here made to justify my Father’s literary omissions and 
inaccuracies, or to deny that they proceeded from any- 
thing defective in his fiame of mind; I would only 
maintain that this fault has not been fairly reported or 
becomingly commented upon. That a man who has 
been “ more highly gifted than his fellows/' is there- 
fore to ha!f e less required of him in the way of ‘‘ recti- 
tude and truth,” that he is to be held less amenable 
to the laws which ought to bind all human beings,” 
is a proposition which no one sets up except for the 
sake of taking it down again, and some man of genius 
along with it , but there is another propositi«»n, con- 
founded by some perhaps with the aforesaid, vrhich is 
true, and ought, in justice and chanty, to be borne in 
mind; I mean that men of “peculiar intellectual 
conformation,” who have peculiar powers of intellect 
are very often peculiar in the rest of their constitution, 
to such a degree that points in their conduct, which, 
in persons of ordinary faculties and habits of mind, 
could only result from conscious wdful departure fiom 
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the rule of right, may in their case have a different 
origin, and though capable, more or less, of being con- 
trolled by the will may not arise out of it. Marked 
gifts are often attended by maiked deficiencies evenm 
the intellect : those best acquainted with my Father 
are well aware that there was in him a special intellec- 
tual flaw; Archdeacon Hare has said, that hia me- 
mory was notoriously irretentive ; and it is true 
that, on a certain class of subjects, it was extraordi- 
narily confused and inaccurate ; matter of fact, as such, 
laid no hold upon his mind ; of all he heard and saw, 
he readily caught and well retained the spirit, but the 
letter escaped him ; he seemed incapable of paying the 
due regard to it. That it is the duty of any man, who 
has such a peculiarity, to watch over it and endeavour 
to remedy it, is unquestionable , I would only suggest 
that this defect, which belonged not to the moral being 
of Coleridge but to the frame of his intellect, and was 
in close connection with that which constituted his pe- 
culiar intellectual strength, his power of abstracting and 
refernng to universal principles, often reirdered him 
unconscious of incorrectness of statement, of which 
men in general scarcely could have been unconscious, 
and that to it, and not to any deeper cause, such neg- 
lects and transgressions of established rules as have 
been aljeged against him, ought to be r^ferred.®^ 


^ At all times his incorrectness of quotation and of reference 
and in the relation of particular circumstances was extreme, it 
seemed as if the door betwixt his memory and imagination was 
always^pSh, and though the former was a large strong room, 
Its contents were perpetually mingling with those of the adjoin- 
ing chamber. I am sure that if I had not had'che facts of my 
Father’s life at large before me, from his letters afid the rela- 
tions of friends, I should not have believed such confusions as 
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A certain infidelity there was doubtless in the mir- 
ror of his mind, so strong was his tendency to overlook 
the barrier between imagination and actual fact. No 


his possible m a man of sound mind. To give two out of num- 
berless instances, — in a manusciipt intended to be perused by 
his fr^nd Mr Green, he speaks of a composition by Mr. Green 
himself, as if he, S T Coleridge, were the author of it. A 
man, who thus forgets, will oftener ascribe the thoughts of an- 
other, when they have a gieat cognateness with, and a deep 
interest for, his own mind, to himself, than such cognate and 
interesting thoughts to another , but my Father’s forgetfulness 
was not always m the way of appropriation, as this story, written 
to me by Mrs. J ulius Hare, will shew. She says, it was told him 
(Archdeacon Hare,) many years ago by the Rev. Robert Ten- 
nant, who was then his Curate, but afterwards went to Florence 
and died there. He had a great reverence and admiration for 
Mr. Coleridge, and used occasionally to call upon him During 
one of these visits, Mr C. spoke ot a book, (Mr Hare thinks it 
was on Political Economy,) in which there were some valuable 
remlirks bearing upon the subject of then conveisation. Mr. 
Tennant immediately purchased the book on this recommenda- 
tion, but on reading it was surpiised to find no such passages as 
Mr, C ha? referred to Some time after he saw the same book 
at the house of a friend, and mentioned the circumstance to him , 
upon which bis frTend directed him to the margin of the volume 
before hiiA, and there he found the very remarks in Mr. C.’s 
own writing, which he had written in as mar^maUa^ and forgot- 
ten that they were his own and not the authoi’s. Mr. Hare 
had always intended asking Mr. T to give him t^Jis story m 
detail m writing, but unfortunately delayed it too long till Mr. 
T.’s very sudden death prevented it altogethei , but he can 
vouch for Its general correctness ” 

My Father trusted to his memory, knowing it to be powerful 
and not aware that it was inaccurate, m older his legs 

and his eyes. I suspect that he quoted even longish passages in 
Greek without copying them, by the slight differences that oc- 
cur Another ph(enomeno7i of Ins memory was its curious way 
of interchanging properties, as when he takes from Hobbes 
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man had a keener insight into character than he, or 
saw moral and mental distinctions more clearly; yet 
his judgments of particular persons were often rela- 

and gives to Des Cartes, what is not to be found m the latter and 
ts to be found m the former. (See chapter v.) This he did m 
the face of Sir James Mackintosh, one of the most clear*^eaded 
and accurately learned men of the day, after inciting him to ex- 
amine his own positions by contradiction, so incautious and 
dreamy was he. It seems as if he was ever dreaming of blows 
and caring for them no more than for the blows of a dream 
How much stiength of memory may co-exist with weakness, 
the intellect remaining quite sound in the mam, may often be 
observed in old men. Just so many a nervous man can walk 
twenty miles when he cannot walk stiaight into a room, or lift a 
cup to his lips without shaking it. 

It was from this same mixture of carelessness and confused- 
ness that my Father neglected all his life long to make regular 
literaiy acknowledgments. He did it when he happened to 
think of it, sometimes disproportionately, at other times not, hut 
without the slightest intention, and in some cases withouf^the 
possibility of even temporary concealment. He published T/ie 
Fall of Robespierre as An HiUoric Drama by 5. T. Coleridge, 
without joining Mr. Southey’s name with his in thC^itle page, 
though my Uncle and all his many fiiends knew that he wiote 
the second and third act of it , and in a note to the Condones 
he spoke of the first act only as his own. He did not call the Ca- 
iulhan HendecasyllabUb a translation, though at any hour I 
might have seen the onginal in the copy of Matthisson’s poems 
which he ^d given me, and m which he had written, after tbe 
presentation, “ Kinderjahutp, 15-29, dei’Schmetferhng, p. 
50 , and the Alpenreise, p. 75, will be especial favourites with 
you, I dare anticipate. 9th May, 1820, Highgate,” His Hen- 
decasyllables contain twelve syllables, and as metre are, to my 
ear, a greal: improvement, on Matthisson’s eleven-syllable lines. 
He acted in the same way with regard to two epigrams of 
Lessing’s, one in the Poetic Works* u. p. 78, galled Names, 
and another on Rufa and her Lapdog, which has bee^n printed 
somew^here, — (Die Namen dmdAn die Donlis. Works of Les- 
sing, vol. I. p, 19 and p. 46.) He had spoken of them as tians- 
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tively wrong ; not that he ascribed to them qualities 
which they did not possess, or denied them those which 
they had, but that his feelings and imagination height- 

lations to Ml Cottle, Mr. Green tells methatm the Confessions 
are a few phrases boirowed from Lessing, which will be pointed 
ont Mrticularly hereafter. My Father once talked of translating 
all that author’s woiks. An epigram printed in the Remaiiis, 
Hoarse Mcevtus is also fiom the German , he seems to have 
spoken of it as such to Mr Cottle. The fourth and sixth stanzas 
of Separation (P. W i. p. 262.) are adopted from Cotton’s CJila- 
rinda. The late Mr. Sidney Walker thought that my Father was 
indebted to Casimir’s xni* Ode for the general conception of his 
Lines %7i answer to a melancholy Letter, one of the Juvenile Poems 
The second stanza looks like an expansion of the commence- 
ment 

Non SI sol semel occidit, 

Non rubris iterum surget ab Indus. 

I see no likeness elsewhere, except of subject. Mi. S W. also 
pointed out to me an image taken from the opening of Os&ian’s 
WSr of Imsthoma, in Lines on an Autumnal Evening, “ As when 
the Savage,” &c, (P. W. I. p 39 ) The Rose (Ib. p. 40.) is, I 
believe, from the French. 

** And I the while, the sole unbusy thing 
Nor honey m^e, nor build, nor pair, nor sing,” (Ib u p 72.) 

W'ould probably have been written, even if Herbert bad not 
written, as Mr. Walker reminded me, 

All things are busy , only I 
Neither bring honey with the bees. 

Nor dowers to make that, nor the husbandry 

To water these \Employment, Poems, p. 53.) 

I think It will hardly be supposed that Mr. Coleridge meant 
to cheat Casimir, Cotton, Lessing and Matthissou ^ the arti- 
cles he borrowed from them The two former he celebrated 
m his writings, when they weie not much in the world’s eye 
the two Jatter are popular and well known authors, whose works 
are in every hand in Germany, and heie in the hands of manj. 
Mr. Dequmcey says he relied too much upon the slight know- 
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ened and magnified that side or aspect of a mind, 
which was most present to him at the time when his 
estimate was drawn ; the good and the heautiful, which 
he beheld at the moment, appeared m his eyes the very 
type of goodness and beauty : the subjects of it were 
transfigured before him and shone with unearthly hues 
and lineaments. Of principles he had the cleared in- 
tuition, for that which is without degree is in no dan- 
ger of being exaggerated ; nor was he liable, from his 
peculiar temperament, to miss poetic truth; because 
nature, as she lends to imagination all her colours, can 
never be mis-represented by the fullest expenditure of 
her own gifts upon herself. And even in his view of 
the particular and individual, — though, as has been 
said of him iu his literary character, ‘‘ often like the 
sun, when looking at the planets, he only beheld his 
own image in the objects of his gaze, and often, when 
his eve darted on a cloud, would turn it into a rain- 
bow,^' 23 — possibly even here far more of truth re- 


ledge of German literature in this country , — a blind remark * 
Who relies for concealment on a screen which he is doing Ins 
best to throw down ^ Had my Father calculated at all he would 
have done it better, but to calculate \ivas not in his nature. 
If he ever deceived others it was when he was himself deceived 
first Hazlitt said he “always earned in his pocket a list of 
the IllustrJ^s Obscure ” I tliiok he made some writers, who 
were obscure when he first noticed them, cease to be so , and 
It will be found, that he did not generally borrow from the little 
known without declaring his obligations , that most of Ins adop- 
tions were from writers too illustrious to be wronged by pla- 
giarism. it' *3 true that Maasz, from whom he borrowed some 
things, never was famous • but had he relied** on the world’s 
Ignorance of him he would not have mentioned hifii as a writer 
on mental philosophy at all. 

23 See Guesses at Truth, 2nd. edit. p. 241. 
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vealed itself to his earnest gaze than the world, which 
ever observes too carelessly and superficially, was aware 
of. Many of his poems, in which persons are des- 
cribed in ecstatic language were suggested by indivi- 
duals, and doubtless did but pourtray them as they 
were constantly pi’esented to him by his heart and im- 
agma%on. 

Such a temper is ever liable to be mistaken for one 
of fickleness, insincerity, and lightness of feeling ; and 
even so has Coleridge at times been represented by 
persons, who judging partially and superficially, con- 
ceived him to be wanting m depth of heart and substan- 
tial kindness, whose depths they had never explored 
and with whose temperament and emotions there was 
no congeniality m their own But it is not true, as 
others will eageily testify, that the affections of Cole- 
ridge were slight and evanescent, his intellectual facul- 
ties alone vigorous and steadfast ; though it is true 
that, in persons constituted like him, the former will 
be more dependent on the latter, more readily excited 
and determined through the powers of thought and 
imagination than m ordinary cases His heart was as 
■warm as his intellectual being was lifesome and active, 
nay it was from warmth of heart and keenness of 
feeling that his imagination derived its glow and viva- 
city, the condition of the latter, at least, was in*smately 
connected with that of the formei. He loved to share 
all he had with others , and it is the opinion of one 
who knew him well and early, that, had he possessed 
wealth m his earlier years, he would have gi^en great 
part of it away. If there are any who conceive that his 
affections wene apt to evaporate in words, I think it 
right to protest against such a notion of his character. 
Kind words are not to be contrasted with good deeds, 
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except where they are substituted for them, and those 
kindly feelings which, in the present instance, so often 
overflowed m words were just as ready to shape them- 
selves into deeds, as far as the heart was concerned 
how far the hand can answer to the heart depends on 
circumstances with which the last has no concern. 
Had there been this tenuity and shallowness ^ his 
spirit, he could never have made that sort of impres- 
sion as an author, which many thoughtful persons have 
received from his works, much less as a man have in- 
spired such deep love and esteem as still waits upon 
his memory from some who are themselves loved and 
honoured by all that know them well.^** That the ob- 
jects of his affections oftener changed than consisted 
with, or could have arisen in, a happy even tenour of life, 
was, m his case, no symptom of that variableness which 
results from the union of a lively fancy with a shallow 
heart ; if he soon formed attachments, this arose from 
the quickness of his sympathies, — ^the ease with which 
he could enter into each man’s individual being, loving 
and admiring whatever it contained of amfeble or ad- 
mirable; from a ^‘constitutional communicativeness and 
utterancy of heart and soul,” which, speedily attracting 
others to him, rendered them again on this account 
doubly interesting in his eyes ; if he “ stood aloof,” 
during^portions of his life, from any once dear to him, 
this was rather occasioned by a morbid intensity and 
tenacity of feeling than any opposite quality of mind, 


SOSae persons appear to have confounded the general 
courtesy and bland overflowing of lus manners with the state of 
Ins affections, and because the feelings whicfi prompted the 
formei flitted over the surface of his heart, to suppose that the 
Utter were flutmg and superficial too. 
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no mere Foil to his Head, 

the same disposition which led him to heighten the 
lights of every object, while its bright side was turned^ 
toward himself, inclining him to deepen its shadows, 
when the chances and changes of life presented to him 
its darker aspect, — the same temper which led him to 
over-estimate marks of regard, rendering him too 
keenly sensible of, or quick to imagine, short-comings 
of love and esteem, his claims to which he not un- 
naturally reckoned by his readiness to bestow, which 
was boundless, rather than Ins fitness to receive, which 
he ever acknowledged to be limited. He was apt to 
consider affection as due simply to affection, irrespec- 
tively of merit m any other shape, and felt that such a 
fund of love ” as his, and that too from one so highly 
endowed as few denied him to be, ought almost to 
supply desert/^ He too much desired to idolize and 
be idohzed, to fix his eye, even in this mortal life, 
only on perfection, to have the imperfections which he 
recognised m himself severely noted by himself alone. 

** For to be loved is all I need. 

And whom I love, I love indeed ” 

This turn ofwmind was at least partly the cause of 
such change and fluctuation in his attachments through 
life as may have subjected his conduct to unfavourable 
construction ; another cause he himself indicated, at 
an early penod of his career, when, after spelling of 
the gifts assigned him by heaven, he sadly exclaims, 

and from my giasplesi hand 

Drop friendship’s precious pearls like hour-glass sand ^ ” 

Some of these precious pearls he let fall, not from 
wanting a de^p sense of their value, or any lightness 
of feeling, but because he lacked resolution to hold 
them fast, or “stoop” to recover what he yet “wept” 
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to lose. Still it was but a cruel half truth, when one 
strangely converted from a friend into an enemy, ever 
shooting out his arrows even bitter words, spoke of him 
thus : “ There is a man all intellect but without a 
will ’ ” Sometimes indeed to will was present with him 
when he found not how to perform ; all the good that 
he would he did not ; but his performance, taken^tipon 
the whole, his involuntary defects considered, inspired 
his many friends with the belief that he was not only a 
wise, but humanly speaking, a good man — “ Good and 
great ’’ some say : whether or no he was the latter, and 
how far, let others declare, time being the umpire , it 
signifies, comparatively, nothing to the persons most 
interested in and for him what the decision on this 
point may he ; but the good qualities of his heart 
must be borne witness to by those in the present day 
who knew him best in private. Thus much may he 
said for the correctness of his intuitions and the clear- 
ness of his moral sense, that, through life, his associ- 
ates, with few exceptions, were distinguished by high 
qualities of head and heart ; from first to ?ast of his 
course here below he was a discoverer and a proclaimer 
of excellence both in books and men. 

Mr Coleridge's Religious Opinions; their for- 
mation; misconceptions and misrepresentations 
on the subject. 

S UCH imputations as those I have had the painful 
task of discussing, are apt to circulate rapidly and 
meet a ready credence from part of the public, when 
they concern a writer whose opinions are^ obnoxious to 
various parties in politics and religion, and- who has 
never secured the favour and admiration of the light 
reading and little thinking world. For one man who 
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will fully and deeply examine any portion of the opi- 
nions, religious or philosophical, of a full and deep* 
thinker, there are hundreds capable of comparing the 
run of sentences and paragraphs and being entertained 
by a charge of plagiarism : if some are grateful to him 
for light thrown, as their eyes tell them, upon truth, 
far i8ore are offended because this same light reveals 
to them the untruth which they would fain not see in 
its proper hues and proportions ; who not being pre- 
pared to overthrow his reasonings by a direct attack 
are glad to come at them obliquely, by lowering his per- 
sonal character and thereby weakening his authority. 
The whole Romish w'orld was bent on convicting Lu- 
ther of Antinomianism, and as they could not discover 
it in his writings, they were resolved, if possible, to 
find it in his life, and as it was not forthcoming in 
either, they put it into both ; they took all his rhetoric 
the wrong way up and hunted foi unsoundness in his 
mind and libertinism in his conduct, as vultures hunt 
for things corrupt in nature ^ The spirit evidenced in 
this procetiure,— “ancient spirit is not dead;” reli- 
gious writers, even at the present day, are far too 
prone to discredit a man's opinions at second-hand by 


' I believe that BayJe’s article caused a dead sileij^e on the 
subject of the great Reformer's personal ** carnality " for ages. Of 
late years it has been revived and there is a faint attempt to bring 
up some of the old stones circulated against him to the effect 
that he made hbet ty a cloak for hcentiousnebs, (See on Luther’s 
Life and opinions Hare’s Mission of the Comforter, vol. ii pp 
656-878.) It was an ** easy feat ” to put Pantheist" into the 
** bottom of Luther’s doctrine and personal character,” (Essay- 
on Developenfent, p. 84.) because the bottom of doctnne is one 
knows no? where, and Fantheism, as modern polemics employ 
the term, one knows not what , but to fasten dissoluteness on 
Ins conduct is by no means easy. 
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tracing them to some averred evil source in his cha- 
racter, or perverting influence in the circumstances 
of his life. This seems exceptionable however gently- 
done, first because it is a very circuitous and uncertain 
mode of arriving at truth ; a man’s opinions we know 
on his own statements of them ; but m attempting to 
discover the means through which they haveObeen 
formed, we are searching in the dark, or the duskiest 
and most deceptive twilight, and, having no clear light 
to guide us, are apt to be led astray by some igms fa- 
turn of our own prejudices and delusions Let the opi- 
nions be tried on their own merits, and if this is beside 
the inquiier’s purpose, and he chooses to assume the 
truth of those he himself holds, considering them too 
certain and too sacred to be made a question of, in the 
same spiiit let him disdain to snatch an argument m 
their favour, out of themselves, from doubtful consi- 
derations. Alas ! how many of those who hold this 
lofty tone, calling their own belief the truth, and other 
men’s belief mere opinion, only because they have an 
opinion of the validity of a certain te^t of tmth which 
others cannot assent to, will yet resort to questionable 
methods of recommending this their unquestionable 
creed, and bring elaborate sophisms and partial repre- 
sentations, fit only to impose upon prepossessed and 
ductile waders, to the aid of ‘‘practical infallibility ! ” 

But the second and even stronger objection to this 
mode of proceeding is, that the desire to find the origin 
of a man’s way of thinking m the facts of his history, 
brings th.e inquirer under great temptation to depait 
from strict tiuth in regard to the facts themselves, — 
to mould them, often perhaps unconsciously, into such 
a shape as best suits his purpose. 

Now in order to show that these inconveniences do 
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attach to the principle itself, I will take my example of 
its operation from a respectable quarter, where no un- 
kindly spirit IS manifested in tone or language. The 
seventh number of the Christian Miscellany of July 
1842 contains fifteen or sixteen pages of short extracts 
from Mr. Coleridge’s writings, which are entitled “Con- 
tnbufions of S. T. Coleridge to the Revival of Catholic 
Truths.” I would suggest, by the way, that if my Father 
had taught only as such eclectics fiom his works would 
have him appear to have taught, his contributions to 
catholic truth would have been meagre enough, and 
might even have told in favour of much that he con- 
sidered most uncatholic falsehood ; had his views been 
compressed within the bounds into which an implicit 
faith in the formal theology of early times must have 
compressed them, his system would have been lifeless 
and unreal as that which he was ever seeking to en- 
liven and organize ; he would have done little toward 
enlightening his generation^ though he might have aided 
others to strengthen particular parties by bringing up 
again for current use obsolete religious metaphysics and 
neglected arguments — a very ditferent process from that 
of a true revival, which, instead of raising up the dead 
body of ancient doctrine, calls forth the life and sub- 
stance that belong to it, clothed in a newer and more 
spiritual body, and gives to the belief of past 'S^es an 
expansion and extension commensurate with the de- 
veloped mind of our progressive race. Such was the re- 
vival of catholic truth at which he aimed, with what- 
ever success, and to bring him in as an assistant in 
one of an opposite character, is, in my opinioii, to do 
him injusticef 

My imTnediate purpose, however, was not to notice 
the extracts themselves, but certain observations, le- 
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specting my Father, prefixed to them- They are con- 
tained in the little introduction, which speaks as fol- 
lows : 

These excerpts are not brought forward as giving 
an accurate representation of Mr. Coleridge’s opinions 
in all their modifications, or as specimens of his writings 
generally , they are rather the chance metal of a'lmine, 
rich indeed, but containing ores of every degree of 
value. They may however serve to shew, how much 
he contributed by his elimination of powerful truths, 
in the then unhealthy state of literatui e, to the revival 
of sounder principles. In doing this it is not sur- 
prising that one, who relied so much on himself, and 
was so little guided, at least directly, by external au- 
thority, should have fallen into some inconsistencies. 
These inconsistencies are rather the result of an undue 
development of certain parts of Christian philosophy, 
than the holding of opinions immediately heretical.’* 

The circumstances in his Christian course, which we 
may regard as having impaired his power of duly appre- 
ciating the relative value of certain CathSJlic truths, 
were his profession of literature, his Jiaving edited a 
newspaper, and having been engaged in a course of 
heretical and schismatical teaching That he was res- 
cued from these dangers and crimes, and to a great extent 
saved tcom their effects, is, it is not improbable, owing 
to the circumstances of his early education. He was 
the son of a clerg3nnan, admitted into the Church, and 
taught its doctrines by his pious and simple-hearted 
father, jazas impressed by his instructor, the Rev. James 
Bowyer, with the unrealities and hollowness of modern 
literature, and dunng his whole life was Ahe subject of 
severe afflictions, which he received in pabence, ex- 
pressing for his past and often confessed sms, peni- 
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tence in word, and doubtless penance in deeds. Through 
those means he may have attained his happy privi- 
lege, of uttering the most important truths, and cloth- 
ing them in such language as rendered their reception 
more easy to minds not entirely petrified by the ma- 
terialism of the day ” 

Fof*Mr. Coleridge’s sake alone it might be thought 
scarcely worth while to discuss the accuracy of remarks, 
which are perhaps at this time remembered by few, 
and, like a thousand others of similar tendency, cannot 
fail to be counteracted m their drift, so far as it is er- 
roneous, by the ever renewed influence of his wiitings, 
as the returning waters sweep from the sea shore what 
children have scattered theie dunng the ebb.^ For the 
sake of right principle, I must obseive, that in seeking 
to strengthen our own faith by casting any measure of 
discredit on minds which have not received it, we ra- 
ther shew our zeal in its behalf, than any true sense of 
its intrinsic excellence oi confidence in its power. 
When a ciitic or biographer has a man’s whole life, — 
whole bod]f of opinions — under review, he may fairly 
enough, — though it is always a most difficult process, — 
attempt to show how, and to what extent, his charac- 
ter and modes of thought were affected by external 
circumstances ; but I cannc^ help thinking it very un- 
fair to pre-occupy a reader’s mind with two three 


^ The reader will perceive that I use this simile of the Sea 
to denote, not the size or importance, but the comparative per- 
manence of my Father’s writings That he has achieved a per- 
manent place in literature, (I do not say what or vihSJt,) I cer- 
tainly believe , and I also believe that no persons well acquainted 
with his writid^s will he disposed to deny the position, except 
those who represent the Edinburgh Review of twenty and thirty 
years ago. 
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points of a man’s life selected out of his personal his- 
tory, pieviously to introducing a few of his opinions to 
their notice Every man who is in error, who cannot 
see the truth when it is before him, labours under 
some defect, intellectual or moral, and this may have 
been brought out , — I think such defects are never 
caused or implanted ^ — by circumstances; bulT’ it is 
hardly fair play to impute such defects to a writer or 
desciibe them as having corrupted his opinions, when 
the nature of the opinions themselves is adhuc sub 
lite among Christians and good men.^ 

My principal objection however to the statements I 
I have quoted is, that they are incorrect either in the 
letter or the spirit or both. It is plain enough that 
the real aim of the Miscellanist was not to exhibit the 
amount of Catholicity in an individual mind, but to 
spread what he considered to be Catholic truth, and to 
this my Father’s character as a man was made subser- 
vient. On fiist reading bis prefix I regarded one of 
its assertions as a pure mistake, and on this subject re- 
ceived the following testimonial from Mr. Wordsworth, 
with whose great and honoured name^it must ever be 
the pride and pleasure of the friends of Coleridge to 
associate his. 


® I wish the readei to observe that I attach little or no im- 
portance to the remaiks of the Chr. Miscellany t/iewse/ves , 
as an index of a state of feeling m certain quaiters and an in- 
stance of what IS daily practised, to the production of injury and 
irritation more than any real good, they are not insignificant. 
Personafi^ is a poisoned weapon in lehgious warfare, and all 
religious statements in these days are necessarily a warfare, 
open 01 undeclared Personal character shoulcf never be dealt 
with at second hand , it should be left to those who undertake 
the trouble and responsibility, wliile they possess the zeal, oi 
the biographer. 
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— I feel absolutely certain that your Father never 
was Editor of any periodical publication whatsoever 
except The Watchman and The Friend^ neither of 
which, as you know, was long continued, and The 
Friend expressly excluded even allusion to temporary 
topics ; nor, to the best of my remembrance, had The 
Watdhman anything of the character of a newspaper. 
When he was very young he published several sonnets 
in a London newspaper. Afterwards he was in stnct 
connexion with the editors or at least proprietors of 
one or more newspapers. The Courier and The Morn- 
ing Post i and in one of these, I think it was the 
latter, your Father wrote a good deal.” — 

“ So convinced was I of the great service that your 
Father rendered Mr. Stuart’s paper, that I urged him 
to put in his claim to be admitted a proprietor ; but 
this he declined, having a great disinclination to any 
tie of the kind. In fact he could not bear being 
shactled in any way. I have heard him say that he 
should be sorry, if any one offered him an estate, for 
he should feel the possession would involve cares and 
duties that would be a clog to him .” — ^ 

The “ Newspaper ” which is supposed to have re- 
tarded my Father’s growth in Catholicism, it now oc- 
curs to me, may have been The Watchman, as m that 
miscellany the domestic and foreign policy of ^e pre- 
ceding days was reported and discussed; but I still 
think, that the- impression which this statement, to- 
gether with the inference drawn from it, is calculated 
to convey, is far from just. To be for any Jgngth of 
time the editor of a periodical work, which is the suc- 


® The r^der is refeired to chap. r. of the Biographical Sup- 
plement for an account of Mi, C/s connection with Mr. Stuart. 
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cessful organ of a party, whatever principles that party 
may profess, nay even if they call themselves Catholic^ 
is indeed to be in a situation of some danger to the 
moral and spintual sense . hut such was never my fa- 
ther’s situation. When he is described as having been 
impaired in his religious mind by editing a newspaper, 
would any one guess the fact to be this, thaOn his 
youth, he put forth ten numbers of a miscellaneous 
work, one portion of which was devoted to the politics 
of the times, and was unable to make it answer be- 
cause he would not adapt it to the ways of the world 
and of newspapers in general ? Let those who have 
been led to think that Mr. Coleridge’s services to pub- 
lic journals may have deadened his religious suscepti- 
bilities consider, not only the principles which he pro- 
fesses and the fiame of mind which he displays on 
this very subject in the tenth chapter of the present 
woik, but the character of his newspaper essays them- 
selves , had the writer, to whose remarks I refer, done 
this, before he pronounced judgment, I think he could 
not have failed to see that my Father coi^ormed the 
publications he aided to himself and^ his own high 
views, in proportion to the extent of his connection 
with them, not himself to vulgar periodical writing. 
The Edinburgh Reviewers indeed, in the year 1817, 
flung j£l his teeth, ^^3Iinistertal Editor*' With them 
the reproach lay in the word Ministerial Tempera 
mutantur — ^but the change of times has not yet brought 
truth to the service of my Father, or made him gene- 
rally upierstood. 

Not however the connection with newspapers merely, 
but the profession of literature is spemfied as one 
among other causes, which alienated my Fatlter^s mind 
from Catholicity. The peculiar disadvantages of the 
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“ trade of authorship ” Mr. Coleudge has himself de- 
scribed m this biographical fiagment; he has shewn 
that literature can scarcely be made the means of 
living without being debased ; but he himself failed in 
it, as the means of living, because he would not thus 
debase it, — would not sacrifice higher aims for the 
sake ^f immediate popularity. Literature, pursued not 
as a mere trade, is naturally the ally, rather than the 
adversary, of religion. It is indeed against our blessed 
Lord, if not for him ; but though it has its peculiar 
danger, inasmuch as it satisfies the soul more than 
any other, and is thus more liable to become a pei- 
manent substitute for religion with the higher sort of 
characters, yet surely, by exercising the habits of ab- 
straction and reflection, it better disciplines the mind 
for that life which consists in seeking the things that 
are above while we are yet in the flesh, than woildly 
business or pleasure. Inferiour pursuits may sooner 
weary and disgust, but during their continuance they 
more unfit the mind for higher ones ; and the departure 
of one set ?f guests does not leave the soul an empty 
apartment, swe^t and garnished for the reception of 
others more worthy. 

And how should literature indispose men towaid 
Catholic views in religion ^ The common argument in 
behalf of those which are commonly so calldi rests 
upon historical testimony and outward evidence ; why 
should the profession of literature render men less 
able to estimate proof of this nature ? A pursuit it is 
which leads to reflection and inquiiy, and wh^ can be 
said for the soundness of that system to which these 
are adverse? Some indeed maintain that our persua- 
sions in such matters depend little upon argument , 
that none can tiuly enter into the merits of the Church 
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system, save those who have been m the habit of obeying 
It, and that from their youth up. Now it is not, of course, 
contended that my Father was, during his whole life, 
m the best position for appreciating Catholicity and 
becoming attached to it , hut this may he fairly main- 
tained, that he never was so circumstanced, as to be 
precluded from drawing nigh to any truthful system, 
existing in the world, and in due time coming under 
its habitual sway. 

Again in what sense can it be truly said of Cole- 
ridge that he disregarded authority ? It would be dif- 
ficult to instance a thinker more disposed to weigh the 
thoughts of other thinkers, more ready to modify his 
views by consideration of their’s or the grounds on 
which they rest. Can those who bring the charge against 
him substantiate of it more than this, that he had 
not their convictions respecting the authority attribut- 
able to a certain set of wntei s of a certain age ? ^And 
does it not appear that this theory of the consentient 
teaching of the Fathers and its “ practical infallibility ” 
involves the depreciation of authority, at least in one 
very important sense ? He who bindg^ himself bj’’ it, 
stnctly, must needs hold human intelligence to be of 
little avail m the determination of religious questions, 
since it IS the leading principle of this theory of faith, 
that oiIT belief has been fixed by an outward revelation, 
— the commentary of tradition upon Scripture, — and 
that we are not to look upon the reason and conscience 
of man, interpreted by the understanding, as the ever- 
lasting ^gan of the Spirit of Truth ? The weakest in- 
tellect can receive doctrine implicitly as well as the 
strongest, and to hand on that which has'^een already 
settled and defined requires no great depth oi* subtlety 
of intellect. If the weightiest matteis on which the 
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thoughts of man can be employed are already so de- 
termined by an outward oracle, that all judgment upon 
them is precluded, and the highest faculties of the 
human mind have no concern m establishing or con- 
firming their truth, authority, as the weight which the 
opinion of the good and wise carries along with it, in 
legafd to the most important questions, is susperseded 
and set aside. And the fact is, I believe, that profes- 
sors of this sort of Catholidtyy whether for good or 
for bad, whether from narrowness or from exaltedness, 
are by no means remarkable for a spirit of respect to- 
ward highly endowed men, or for entering into the 
merits of a large proportion of those who have concih- 
ated the esteem and gratitude of earnest and thought- 
ful persons None are burning and shining lights for 
them except such as exclusively irradiate their own 
sphere, (which is none of the widest ,) and their radiance 
appears the stronger to their eyes because they see 
nothing but darkness elsewhere. Let it be clearly un- 
derstood that I heie refer to that antiquaiian theory, 
according to which every doctiine bearing upon leli- 
gion, held by the Fathers, even though the matter of 
the doct7 me he rather scientific and metaphysical than 
directly spiritual and practical, — as for instance the 
doctrine of free will, — constitutes Catholic consent, is 
the voice of the Holy Catholic Church, and theJi^fore the 
voice of its heavenly Head , that the early Christian 
writers, where they agree, are to be considered practi- 
cally infallible, on account of their external position in 
reference to the Apostles , that succeeding writers are 
of no authority, except so far as they deliver what is 
agreeable fo “ Catholic doctrine,’’ so understood, and 
in so fs^ as they differ from it are at once to be consi- 
dered unsound and unworthy of attention. If such a 
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theory is not, as I imagine, maintained by a certain 
class of High Churchmen, I shall be very glad to find 
that it is only a shadow , though in this case I should be 
more than ever perplexed to understand what it is 
that the Catholic and orthodox; so much disapprove in 
the opinion of my Father on the subject in question , 
or why he should be accused of disregarding authority ^ 
because, though he thought the consentient teaching 
of the early Christian writers worthy of deep consider- 
ation, he did not hold it to be absolutely conclusive 
upon theological questions, or certainly the voice of 
God. Something very different was, to his mind, im- 
plied in the promise of Christ to his Church; for 
without His presence in any special sense, as the life- 
giving Light, a fully developed system of doctrine, ca- 
pable of being received implicitly, might have been 
transmitted from age to age. He saw the fulfilment 
of it, partly at least, in the po'wer given to individual 
minds to be what the prophets were of old, by whom 
the Holy Ghost spake, religious instructors of their 
generation ^ 

Literature, liberally pursued, has no other bearing 
on a man s religious opinions than as it leaves him 
more at liberty to form them for himself than any 
other. Looking at the matter m another point of view 
I readilyj^dmit, that, so far as it is the want of any 

^ I find the same argument in Dr. Arnold’s Fragment on the 
Church. He words it thus " The promise of the Spmt of 
Truth to abide for ever with his Church, implies surely that 
clearer vievjs of truth should be coutinually vouchsafed to us , 
and if the work were indeed fully complete when the Apostles 
entered into their rest, what need was there for ^le Spiiit of 
Wisdom, as well as of Love, to be ever present even*^nto the 
end of the world ?’* 
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regular profession at all, it may be in some degree in- 
jurious to the man, and consequently to the thinker? 
But if a regular calling tends to steady the mmd, re- 
straining It from too tentative a direction of thought, 
and what may prove to be a vain activity, it tends per- 
haps in an equal degree to fix and petrify the spirit, of 
which 'l believe abundant evidence may be found in 
the writings of professional men Perhaps there is 
no fixed occupation which does not in some measure 
tend to distuib the balance of the soul; the w^ant of 
one permits a man to commune with human nature 
more variously and freely than is possible for those to 
whom a stated routine presents persons and things 
with a certain uniformity of aspect , it is not mere ex- 
perience that gives knowledge, but a diversified expe- 
rience, and the power of beholding the diversity it 
contains through the absence of a particular bias and 
leisuie for contemplation. So far, therefore, as it pre- 
sents lacilities for the acquirement of the philosophic 
mmd, even the want of a regular calling may m some 
degree facilitate the acquirement of truthful views in 
religion. It is scarcely possible,” said my Father 
himself, addressing Mr, Fieie, “ to conceive an in- 
dividual less under the influence of the ordinary dis- 
turbing forces of the judgment than your poor fiiend ; 
or from situation, pursuits, and habits of thinking, 


® After speaking in warm eulogy, according to liis wont, of 
S T. C. Dr Arnold says, But yet there are maiks enough 
that his mmd v^as a little diseased by the want of a profession, 
and the consequent unsteadiness of his mind and purposes, it 
always seems to me, that the very power of contemplation be- 
comes impairec^or diverted, when it is made the mam employ- 
ment of life See Ainold’s Life and Coirespondence, vol. ii. 
p. 57. 
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from age, state of health, and temperament, less likely 
to be drawn out of his course by the under-currents of 
hope or fear, of expectation or wish. But least of all 
by predilection for any particular sect or party, for 
wherever I look, in religion or in politics, I seem to 
see a world of power and talent wasted on the support 
of half truths, too often the most mischievous because 
least suspected of errors 

It was the natural consequence of his having no 
predilection for any sect or party that parties and 
party organs have either neglected or striven against 
him ; they were indeed his natural opponents, as they 
must ever be of any man, whose vocation it is to examine 
the truth of modes of thought in general, while an 
assumption of the truth of certain modes of thought is 
the ground of their existence as parties, and the band 
that keeps them together. It has been observed by 
Mr. Newman, in condemnation of “ the avowed disdain 
of party religion that “ Christ undeniably made a 
party the vehicle of his doctrine, and did not cast it at 
random on the world, as men would now'^have it,”’ 
and undeniable it surely is, that there _is nothing radi- 
cally wrong in the union of members for the support 
or propagation of truth. But then, fiom the weakness 
of human hearts and fallibility of human understand- 
ings :rtr comes to pass, that while party union is right 
m the abstract, parties are geneially more or less 
wrong, both in principle and conduct, and do more or 
less depart from truth m their resolution to maintain 
some particular portion or representation of it. The 


® Church and State, Advertisement, pp. 4, 5 ^ 

7 Sermons preached bejm e the University of Oxford, Serm, viu. 
p. 165. 
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party that has our Lord at its head and fights for Hun 
and Him only is one with the Church of Christ, consi- 
dered as still militant , but this host, like the fiery one 
that sm rounded Elisha, is invisible. The party which 
Christ instituted was not invisible, but it differs essen- 
tially from all parties within the precincts of Christen- 
dom for this very reason, that it was undeniahJy in- 
stituted hy and that they who composed it had 
to defend the moral law in its depth and purity, theism 
itself in its depth and purity — (the acknowledgment of 
God as a Spirit, one and personal, with the relations 
to each other of the Creator and the creature — a faint 
distorted shadow^ of which was alone preserved by Poly- 
theists) — against a popular religion, which, though 
pious and spiiitual in comparison with utter want of 
faith in the things that are above, was the very woild 
and the ffesh,® as opposed to Chiistianity Thus they 
w^er® stiivmg for the life and soul which animates the 


® Heath'^ism in Scnpture is represented as one with sen- 
suality, profaneness and disregard of the life to come , to work 
the will of the GU‘ntiIes was to run to eTery kind of evil excess , 
and almost the same, I suppose, may be said of the monstrous 
heresies, against which the Apostles and their successors spoke 
in terms of unqualified reprobation. In Ins Fragment on the 
Church, Dr. Arnold remarks, that“ the heresies condemned by 
the Apostles were not mere erroneous opinions on some theo- 
retical truth, hut absolute perveisions of Christian holiness, 
that they were not so much false as wicked And further, 
where there was a false opinion in the heresy, it was of so mon- 
strous a character, and so directly connected with profligacy of 
life, that it admits of no comparison with the so-called heresies 
of later ages.” pp 89, 90. Does it appear that our Lord evei 
rebuked unbelief or misbelief, except as one and the same 

with woildliness and wickedness, oi at least, as in^tbe case of 
Thomas, subjection of the mind to the flesh ? 
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religion of Christ, whereas I would fam believe, that 
the contentions among parties of Christians are less for 
this life and soul than for the forms m which they 
severally hold that it is most fitly clothed, and with 
which they identify it.® And this is no unworthy sub- 
ject of contention, because the life and spirit are best 
preserved and most fully expressed in the truest forms, 
— a correct and distinct intellectual system is the best 
preservative of the essential portion of faith ; but yet, 
because they are forms, the strife concerning them will 
be more apt to degenerate into an unholy warfare than 
a struggle pro arts et focis , — for the very ideas of a 
spiritual religion and for a pure and pregnant morality, 
the testimony to which every soul may find at home, if 
it looks deep into its own retirements. 

In reference to the present subject, however, I need 
only observe that party compact operates chiefly for 
the preserving and extending of truth, considered as 
already established, while the discovery or develop- 
ment of it IS only to be achieved by individual efforts ; 
it even tends to retard such progress m the beginning, 


® To take the extreme case, Socmiamsm, I hare long thought 
that a man may, that many a man does, athwart the negative 
lines of this creed, which in some cases appeal to be quite ne- 
gative ilT operation, behold in heart and spirit every deep truth 
on which Christians around them aie dwelling, every truth 
meet to bring forth the fruit of good living, and to fit the soul 
for a higher life than the present. I hope and believe that such 
persons do practically embrace the divinity of Christ, because 
they worship, serve and obey Him, — they address then reli- 
gious thoughts to Him habitually — they attribute to Him that 
which IS properly divine, the work of Creation auAEedemption, 
although they have wrong conceptions of the method of this 
work On the other hand I should suppose that many Bo- 
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because, as essentially conseivative, it ventures upon 
no expel iments, but i& bound to consider every depar- 
ture from that form of teaching, which has hitherto 
served to convey and preserve spiritual truth, as en- 
dangering its purity and stability; and thus it may 
easily happen that, although rehgious doctrine may 
and must be diffused and maintained by men acting m 
concert, yet they who are labouring to advance the 
truth, to reform and expand the stock of divine know- 
ledge, may be in continual antagonism and collision 
with those who are intent only on keeping it from go- 
ing back My Father’s vocation, if he had any m 
this province, was to defend the Holy Faith by deve- 
loping it, and shewing its accordance and identity with 
ideas of reason , he has described himself as one who 
“ feels the want, the necessity of religious support ; 
who cannot afford to lose any the smallest buttress ; 
who not only loves Truth even for itself, and when it 
reveals itself aloof fiom all interest, but who loves it 
with an indescribable awe” — which causes him to — 
“ creep to%aid the light, even though it draw- him 


manists must practically impute dmmty to the blessed Mother 
of Jesus, from the addresses which they make to her, and the 
extent to which they seem to devote their religious minds to 
her. At best they appear to make her one with our ^viour, 
and not merely with the man Christ Jesus hut with the Eternal 
Son of the Father, extending His attributes to her, and making 
of the twain two persons and one God How awfully danger- 
ous would it be to address Christ as the Mediator betwixt God 
and man if he were not himself both God and Man • It wull 
not, I trust, be supposed that I am here instituting any general 
comparison between Socinianism. and Romanism with a prefer- 
ence of the-wmer. I am merely considenng what either may 
posbibly be to the heart and mind of the professor. 
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away from the more nounshing^^waimth/^ “Yea, I 
should do so,” he adds, “ even if the light had made 
its way through a rent in the v;all of the Temple.” 

But the gravest allegation contained in the passage 
I have quoted, is, that Mr. Coleridge was once en- 
gaged in “ a course of heretical and schismatical teach- 
ing;’^ — a statement which seems to imply, tl?at he 
had been at one time pledged to teach a particular set 
of doctrines, as a man is pledged upon undertaking 
the charge of a spiritual congregation, who expect that 
he shall confine himself within certain lines in his 
teaching, and will listen to him no longer than he 
keeps faith with them on that point. In such a case 
as this, supposing the doctrines false, to be engaged in 
a course of teaching them, must tend to confirm the 
man’s mind in alienation from truth , because it weds 
him to the false doctrines, not by inward love and pre- 
ference-only, but by an outward and formal union. 
That Mr Coleridge was never bound to Heresy and 
Schism by any such bonds as these might be gathered 
from the present work alone, and would be fully mani- 
fest to any one who considered the matter with care. 
Soon after leaving Cambridge he delivered lectures on 
revealed religion, in which he set forth such views as 
he entertained at the time . after this he preached oc- 
casiondly at Bath, at Taunton, and as an “ hireless 
volunteer” in most of the great towns which he passed 
through on a tour fiom Bristol to Sheffield. Once 
indeed he entertained thoughts of taking upon him the 
charge of an Unitarian congregation ; but after preaching 


10 It IS best to peruse his fuller exposition of-^lns sentiment 
m the passage itself, which occurs in the Co 7 iJess^s oj- an In- 
quiring Spirit, Letter I, 
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one sermon, in which, from the account of an ear-wit- 
ness, there seems to have been more of poetry and the 
general principles of religion than of vulgar heresy and 
schism, he abandoned the prospect that had been held 
out to him. Not that the offer, by which he was sud- 
denly called away from it, tended to bias his opinions 
in an Opposite direction ; it left them free as air, ope- 
rating solely to detach him from all outward connection 
with religious bodies, and exempt him from the least 
temptation to place himself m binding relations with 
them, or any sort of dependence upon them. To this 
indeed it is unlikely that he would ever have submitted ; 
for, as he mentioned to an acquaintance at the time, 
had he preached a second sermon at Shrewsbury, it 
would have been such an one as must effectually have 
disqualified him for the object in view so little was 
he disposed to keep within the lines of doctrine marked 
out by any sect, or to let the body of his opinions live 
and grow under external form and pressure. It is ex- 
travagant to suppose that my Father was impaired for 
life m the power of religious discernment by a course 
of teaching, which taught himself to perceive the defi- 
ciencies and errors of the creed in which he had sought 
refuge, tjiat he w^as perverted by the very process 
which his mind wrent through in order to arrive at a 
more explicit knowledge of the truth. That wl»ch to 
the passive and inert may be a tainting experience, to 
minds like his, full of activity and resistency, is but a 
strengthening experiment : he doubted and denied in 
order to believe earnestly and intelligently. His Uni- 
tarianism was purely negative; not a satisfaction m 
the positive formal divinity of the Unitarians, but what 
remained ^th him to the last, a revulsion from cer- 
tain explanations of the Atonement commonly received 
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as orthodox, together with that insight which l^i be- 
lieved himself afterwards to have attained into the 
whole scheme of Redemption, so far as it can be seen 
into by man, and its deep and perfect harmony with 
the structure of the human mind as it is revealed to 
the eye of Philosophy. 

Against those, on the one hand, who describe him 
as “ intellectually bold but educationally timid, ^ those 
on the other who suppose him to have been indebted 
to his early education for all that is consonant with the 
true faith and fear of the Lord m his religious creed, 
and lay to the account of after circumstances all that 
they disapprove in it, I must firmly maintain, that what 
they ai e so anxious, from the way in which their own 
spirit has been moulded, to cast upon outward things 
in the formation of his opinions, was, in the main, the 
result and product of his own intellect and will. When 
the years of childhood were past, he left behind him 
the Eden, as some consider it, of implicit faith : the 
world of belief was all before him where to chuse, and 


” See his own remarks on this subject in the middle of the 
tenth chapter of the Biographia 

Quoted from a volume of poetical selections and criticisms 
by Leigh Hunt, entitled ** Imagination and Fancy.” Having 
referred to this agreeable book I cannot refrain from eicpressmg 
my belief that, had the author gone as deep into Coleridge’s 
theosophy as into his poetry, or made himself as well acquainted 
with his religious writings as with his poems, he could nevei 
have said that “ nine-tenths of his theology would apply equally 
to their own creeds m the mouths of a Brahmm or a Mussul- 
man.” On the contrary, nothing more characterizes the reli- 
gious conceptions of Coleridge than the ever present aim and 
endeavour to shew that Christianity is religion i1*q^, religion in 
Its deepest, highest and fullest expression, the very ground as 
well as the summit of divme truth. 
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for a time he sojourned with the Unitarians, behold- 
ing m them only the firm and honest i ejectors of a 
creed, which, as yet, he could not receive explicitly. 
When he had once entered their ranks no circum- 
stances existed to prevent him from remaining a Psi- 
lanthropist and becoming more and more confirmed in 
opposifion to the sum of tenets and opinions commonly 
called Catholic, many men so situated, even if they 
had been nurtured as he was in the bosom of the 
Church, would either have abode finally within those 
precincts or left them only to proceed in an opposite 
direction to that which he took, and combined German 
metaphysics with an atheistic Pantheism, instead of 
bringing them to the service of revealed religion. On 
the other hand, when he had quitted the Unitarians, 
what outward influence was there to prevent him from 
adopting High Church doctrine, as it is taught either 
by Anglican or by Romish divines ? Some men have 
passed from a deeper and earlier training in “ heresy 
and schism” than his to that Church theory which ex- 
hibits an earthly and visible system and proclaims it 
the shrine of a mystic and heavenly one, not simply as 
God’s instrument, whereby the spirit is awakened in 
man’s heart and mind by communion with Him, but as 
being in itself, independently of all such effects and 
prior to them, a receptacle of the divine Spirit'f'and 
calls upon men to receive it as thus divine not princi- 
pally on internal evidence, the harmony of the whole 
scheme within itself, attested by its proper moral and 
spiritual effects, but on an outward historic proof, 
reaching no higher than probability, yet assumed to be 


that which only the unspiritual mind can reject. 

That he<ud neither the one nor the other, that he 


came to consider the notions of the Church entertained 


f 


1 
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by ordinary Protestants inadequate and un spiritual, 
without adopting the Romish doctrines respecting the 
clergy and the nature of their intervention betwixt 
God and man in the mode of salvation , that he exalted 
the spirituality of sacraments without admitting the 
primitive materialism, by many styled Catholic, that 
he saw the very mind of St. Paul, m the teacnmg of 
Luther on the Law and Justification by Faith, yet was 
open-eyed to the misuse of that teaching and the prac- 
tical falsities deduced out of it by modern Methodists 
— ^all this and much more in his system of religious 
opinion, distinguishing it equally from over-sensuahzed, 
and from ‘‘ Christianity, ought not to 

be traced to peculiar circumstances and to accident as 
its principal cause. Doubtless it was a blessing to 
the Christian philosopher” that he had a good 
Christian for his father — that he had in him the 
pattern of “ an Israelite without guile. But of his 
Churchmanship I believe that he was himself almost 
wholly the Father ; and I verily think, that even if he 
had been bom m the Church of Rome, ortn the bosom 
of some Protestant sect, he would have burst all bonds 
asunder, have mastered the philosophy of his age, and 
arrived at convictions substantially the same as those 
which now appear on the face of his wntings. 

T^ere are some, perhaps, among the intelligent 
readers of Coleridge, who take a different view of the 
character of his opinions from that which I have ex- 
pressed : who believe that, during his latter years, he 
became in the main what High Churchmen consider 
Catholic and oithodox, whilst any notions he still held 
of a different character were anomalies, remnants of 
his early creed, which would have been worked out 
of his mind had his years been prolonged. There are 
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others amongst the proselytes to the Oxford theology, 
who see nothing more in his teaching than a stunted 
Anglo-catholicism ; some of these aver that, in the 
beginning of their course they were conducted for a 
little way by the writings of Mr. Coleridge ; that he 
first led them out of the dry land of negative Protes- 
tantism ; but that now, by help of newer guides, they 
have advanced far beyond him, and can look down on 
his lower station from a commanding eminence. They 
view the Aids to Reflection as a half-way house to 
Anglo-catholic orthodoxy, just as others, who have got 
beyond them, in a certain direction, consider their An- 
glo-catholic doctrine a half-way house to what they con- 
sider the true Catholicism, — namely that of the Church 
of Rome. My own belief is, that such a view of my Fa- 
thei’s theological opinions is radically wrong, that al- 
though an unripe High Chuich theology is all that some 
readers have found or valued in his writings, it is by 
no means what is there , and that he who thinks he 
has gone a little way with Coleridge, and then pro- 
ceeded wifli Romanizing teachers further still, has 
never gone alpng with Coleridge at all, or entered 
deeply into any of his expositions of Christian doc- 
trine , though there may be in many of them a tone 
and a spirit with which he has sympathized, and an 
emphatic condemnation of certain views of rel%ion, 
which has gratified his feehngs. But, though I con- 
ceive my Father’s religious system, considered as to its 
intellectual form, to be different throughout from that 
of Anglo or Roman Catholic, as commonly expounded, 
that it coincided in substance with that which these 
parties both^agree to consider Catholic doctnne, I en. 
tirely believe. If they are steering Northward, his 
course is to the North as much as theirs, but while 
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they seek it by the West he reaches it by an Easterly 
voyage , I mean that he is as consistently and regu- 
larly opposed to them m his rationale of doctrine as 
consentient with them respecting the great objects of 
faith, viewed in their essence; at least in his own 
opinion, though not in theirs ; for he was accustomed 
to make a distinction between religious ideas and the 
intellectual notions with which they have been con- 
nected, or the dogmas framed in relation to them, 
to which they appear strangers. His Christian divi- 
nity agreed more with Catholicism” than with the 
doctrines of any sect, since according to his judg- 
ment and feelings that contains, whether in a right 
or wrong form, the spintual ideas in which the true 
substance of Christianity consists, more completely: 
on some points it coincided with the ‘‘ Catholicism ” of 
Rome rather than with that of Anglicans , he recognised 
for instance the idea of the immanence of spiritual 
power and light in the Church, independently of the 
authonty of a revelation completed in past ages, op- 
posed as he was to the application of tharidea made 
by Papists. His religious system, according to his own 
view of it, might be described as exhibiting the uni- 
versal ideas of Christianity, not those which have been 
consciously recognised always, eveiy where and by all, 
but those which the reason and spintual sense of all 
men, when sufficiently developed, bear witness to, ex- 
plained according to a modem philosophy, which pur- 
ports to be no mere new thinking, but inclusively, all 
the thought that has been and now is in the world 
Such was the aim and design of his doctrine. How 
far he made it good is not to be determined here.^® 


Since the chief part of this preface was written I have 
become acquainted with Archdeacon’s Hare’s Mission oj the 
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They who differ from me on tbs question may have 
gone deeper into my Father’s mind than myself. I will 
only say in support of my own impressions, that they 
are derived from a general survey of his writings, late 
and early, such as few beside myself can have taken, 
and that I came to the study of them with no interest 
but tlie common interest in truth, which all mankind 
possess, to bias my interpretation. Indeed I can con- 
ceive of no influence calculated to affect my judgment, 
except the natural wish, in my mind sufficiently strong, 
to find my Father’s opinions as near as may be to 
established orthodoxy, — as little as possible out of har- 
mony with the notions and feelings of the great body 
of pious and reflective persons in his own native land. 
To me, with this sole bias on my mind, it is manifest, 
that his system of belief, intellectually considered, dif- 
fers materially fiom “Catholic” doctiine as commonly 
understood, and that this difference during the latter 
years of his meditative life, instead of being shaded off, 
became more definite and boldly developed. How 


Comforter, which I dare to pronouace a most valuable work, 
meaning that I find it 60, without the presumption, which in me 
would be great indeed, of pretending to enter fully into its 
merits. I have had the satisfaction of meeting with remarks 
upon my Father m the preface and in the notes of which the 
second volume consists, confirmatory of some which I havife ven- 
tured to make myself. Even the dedication coincides with the 
views given above, for it is this To the honoured memory of 
S. T. Coleridge, the Christian philosopher, who through dark 
and winding paths of speculation was led to the light, in order 
that others by his guidance might reach that light, without 
passing through the darkness, these Sermons on the Work of 
the Spirit ar^edicated, with deep thankfulness and reverence, 
by one of the many pupils, whom his writings have helped to 
discern the sacred concord and unity of human and divine 
truth.’^ 
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should it have been otherwise, unless he had aban- 
doned that modern philosophy, which he had adopted 
on the deepest and fullest deliberation ; and how, with- 
out such abandonment, could he have embraced a doc- 
tiinal system based on a philosophy fundamentally 
different ? How could he who believed that “ a desire 
to bottom all our convictions on grounds of riglit rea- 
son IS inseparable from the character of a Christian,” 
acquiesce in a system, which suppresses the exercise of 
the individual reason and judgment in the determina- 
tion of faith, as to its content ; would have the whole 
matter, for the mass of mankind, decided by feeling 
and habit apart from conscious thought; and bids the 
soul take refuge in a home of Christian truths in 
which its higher faculties are not at home, but leside 
like slaves and aliens in the land of a conqueror ^ To 
his latest hour, though ever dwelling with full faith on 
the doctrines of Redemption and oiiginal sin, in what 
he considered the deepest and most real sense attain- 
able by man, he yet, to his latest hour, put from him 
some of the so-called orthodox notions aiM modes of 
explaining those doctrines. My Father’s whole view 
of what theologians term grace — the internal spiritual 
relations of God with man, his conception of its nature 
in a theoretical point of view, differs from that which 
most-N“ Catholics” hold themselves bound to receive 
unaltered from the primitive and mediaeval Christian 
writers , for in my Father’s belief, the teachers of those 
days knew not what spirit was, or what it was not, meta- 
physically considered , in no wise therefore could he 
receive their explanations of the spiritual as sound 
divinity, readily as he might admit that many of them 
had such insight into the Christian scheme ns zeal and 
the ardour of a new love secure to the student of Holy 
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Wnt. Religion must have some intellectual form; 
must be viewed through the medium of intellect , and 
if the medium is clouded the object is necessarily ob- 
scured. The great aim and undertaking of modern 
mental philosophy is to clanfy this inward eye, rather 
than to enlarge its sphere of vision, except so far as 
the one involves the other — ^to shew what spiritual 
things are not^ and thus to remove the obstructions 
w^hich prevent men from seeing, as mortals may see, 
what they are. 

Those who maintain certain doctrines, or rather 
metaphysical views of doctrine^ and seek to prove 
them Scriptural, simply because they were doctrines 
of early Christian writers, ought to look in the face the 
plain fact that some of the most influential of those 
early writers were materialists^ — not as holding the 
soul to be the mere result of bodily organization, 
but as holding the soul itself to be mateiial, — ought 
gravely to consider, whether it is reasonable to reject 
the philosophy of a certain class of divines, and yet 
cling “lin!pet-like” to their forms of thought on reli- 
gious questions, forms obviously founded upon, and 
conformed to, that philosophy They believed the 
soul to be material, — corporeal. Of this asseition, 
the truth of which is well known to men who have 
examined into the history of metaphysical an^ psy- 
chological opinion, I cannot give detailed proofs in 
this place , but in passing I refer the reader to Ter- 
tullian De Resurr. Cam, cap. xvii, and De Anima, 
cap. IX. , to Irenaeus, Contra Hcereses^ Lib. ii. cap. 


Mr S^t, in lus impressive Lectures on the evolution of 
Philosophy out of Religion, maintained the materialism of the 
early Christian writers. 
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XIX 6. and to the preface of the learned Benedictine 
to the latter, p 161 . Artie. XL De Ammarnm 
natura et statu post mortem. What! are we to 
be governed in religious metaphysique and the ra- 
tionale of belief by men who thought that the soul 
was poured into the body and there thickened like 
jelly in a mould ^ — that the inner man took the^ form 
of the outer, having eyes and ears and all the other 
members, like unto the body, only of finer stuff? — its 
corpulency being consolidated hy densation and its 
effigy formed hy expression ^ This was the notion of 
Cyprian’s master, the acute Tertullian, and that of 
Irenaeus was like unto it. He compares the soul to 
water frozen in a vessel, which takes the form of the 
vessel in which it freezes,^® evidently supposing, with 
Tertullian, that the firm substantial body moulded the 
fluent and aerial souP® — that organization was the or- 
ganizer It appears that m those days the vulgar 
held the soul to be incorporeal,^’ according to the views 
of Plato and other stupid philosophers, combated in 
the treatise De Amma; but that orthodot Chnstian 
divines looked upon that as an impious unscriptural 


Contra Htsreses Lib ii cap. xix 6. 

^6 A pnmordio emm in Adam concieta et configurata corpori 
anima,^t totius siib&tantise, ita et conditionis istius semen elbcit. 
Tertall. De Amma. Cap. ix. adfinem, 

Teitull. De Res. Car, Cap. xvii. in initio , — aliter amma 
non capiat passionem tormenti sen refngerii, utpote incorpora- 
lis hoc enim vulgus exist imat. Nos autem animam corporalem 
et hic profit emuT et in suo volumine probamus, &c. On this 
passage Dr. Pusey observes in a note, that it attests “ the imma- 
teriality of the soul ” to have been ** the genera^ belief ” I 
think it attests it to have been the belief of the common people, 
but not that it was the prevailing opinion \sith Christian divines 
of that age. 
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opinion. Justin Martyr argues against Platonic notions 
of the soul m his Dialogue with Trypho.^® As for the 
vulgar, they have ever been in the habit of calling the 
soul incorporeal, yet reasoning and thinking about it, 
as if It had the properties of body. The common 
conception of a ghost accords exactly with Tertullian’s 
description of the soul — a lucid aerial image of the out- 
ward man. Thus did these good Fathers change soul 
into body, and condense spirit into matter ; thus did 
they reverse the order of natuie, contradict the wisdom 
of ages, and even run counter to the instinctive belief 
of mankind, in recoiling from Gnosticism ; thus deeply 
did they enter into the sense of St. Paulas high sayings 
about the heavenly body and the utter incompatibility 
of flesh and blood with the Kingdom of Heaven ! As 
they conceived the soul to be material, so they may 
very naturally have conceived it capable of receiving 
and j^etaming the Spirit, as a material vessel may le- 
ceive and retain a liquid or any other substance; and, 
in their conception, within the soul may no more have 
implied an/ affection of the soul itself, than within the 
box or bason iijiplies any change m the stone or metal 
of which the receptacle was made. Indeed this sen- 
suous way of conceiving spiritual subjects is apparent in 
some of the passages from old vmters that are appealed 
to in support of what Archdeacon Haie happily^alls, 
baptismal transubstantiation , ” as, for instance, one 
cited in the Tiact for the Times called, by a misnomer, 
as I think. Scriptural views of Holy Baptism,^® the 


Ven 1747. pp 106 and 111 Justin Martyr and Tatiau 
denied the o^mal immortality of the soul on religious grounds, 
and the formei afiirms that it is not simple, but consists of many 
parts, p. 271. 

“ If the sun being without, and fire by being near or at a 
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author whereof is so fervent, so sciiptural in spirit and 
intention, that he almost turns all he touches into 
Scripture, as Midas turned all he touched into gold. 
How the gold looked when Midas was away I know 
not ; but to me Dr. Pusey’s Scriptural views, apart 
from his persuasive personal presence, which ever 
pervades his discourses and constitutes their great 
effect upon the heart, — seem but brass beside the pure 
gold of Holy Wnt , his alien piety gilds and hides 
them. The more we polish brass the more brassy it 
appears; and so, these views only seem to my mind 
the more discrepant from Holy Writ, the more clearly 
and learnedly they are set forth. In Scripture faith is 
required as the condition of all spiritual influence for 
purely spiritual and moral effects, and that primary 
regeneration, which precedes a moral one m time, and 


little distance from bodies, warmeth our bodies, what must we 
say of the Divine Spirit, which is indeed the most vehement 
file, kindliag the inner man, although it dwell n^t withm but 
be without It IS possible then, in that all things are possible 
to God, that one may be warmed, although thjt which warmeth 
him be not in himself.” From Ammomus, Scriptural Viewst 
p. 264, 4th edit. This writer evidently supposes the proper 
Indwelling to be distinct from influence My Father, in his 
MS. remains, declares against the opinion of those who make 
the indwelling of the Spirit an occupation of a place, by a 
vulgar equivoque of the word within j inward, &c.” ** For exam- 
ple,” says he, a bottle of water let down into the sea — The 
water contained and the surrounding water are both alike in 
fact outward or without the glass, but the antithetic relation of 
the formei to the latter is expressed by the preposition m or 
within and this improper, sensuous, meiely relative sense of 
within, 27idwellmg, &c. it is alas^ but too plain that many of 
our theological Routimers apply, though without perhaps any 
distinct consciousness of their Thought, to spiritual Presence ’ ” 
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is not necessarily the ground of a change of heart and 
life, was never derived from the Word of God, but has 
been put into it by a series of inferences, and is sup- 
ported principally by an implicit reliance on the gene- 
ral enlightenment of the early Christian writers The 
doctrine may not be directly injurious to morality, since 
it allows actual faith to be a necessary instiument m 
all moral renovation ; but the indirect practical conse- 
quences of insisting upon shadows as if they were rea- 
lities, and requiring men to accept as a religious verity 
of prime importance a senseless dogma, the offspring 
of false metaphysics, must be adverse to the interests 
of religion. Such dogmatism has a bad effect on the 
habits of thought by weakening the love and perception 
of truth, and it is also injurious by producing disunion 
and mutual distrust among Christians. 

The subtlest matter has all the properties of matter 
as much as the grossest. Let us see how this notion, 
that the soul consists of subtle matter, affects the form 
of doctrine, by trying it on that of baptism. The doc- 
trine insisted on as primitive by a large party in the 
Church, nay set forth as the very criterion stantis vel 
cadentis JEcdesice Anghcance^ by some of them, is 
this, that, in the moment of baptism, the soul receives 
the Holy Spirit within it; that the Holy Spirit remains 
wdthm the soul, even though the baptized, as so^n as 
he becomes capable of moral acts, proves faithless and 
wicked, until it is expelled for ever by a large but inde- 
finite amount of wickedness, entitled utter reprdbacy. 
How intolerable this doctrine is m its moral and spi- 
iitual aspect, how it evacuates the Scriptural phrase, 
Christ in usy of its emphatic meaning, it is useless to 
urge upon those, who believe it to have been taught by 
the Apostles. I now only allege that no man origi- 
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Daily could have framed such a conception as this, who 
had our modern conceptions of spirit, or had consi- 
dered what is the idea involved in the words, presence 
of the Holy Spirit to our spirit When the doctrine 
IS unfolded and presented to the masters and doctors 
of it, they fly off to the notion of an inward potential 
righteousness. But this mere capability of being saved 
and sanctified, we have from our birth, nor can it be 
increased, because it is essentially, extra gradum ^ — ^not 
a thing of degrees. Our capability of being spiritua- 
lized by divine grace is unlimited. Who are they 
that explain away the baptismal gift into a sha- 
dow ? 

My Father, m his latter years, looked upon baptism 
as a formal and public reception into a state of spiri- 
tual opportunities, (at least so I understand him), 
which IS equivalent, I suppose, to the doctrine of some 
of our divines, Waterland among others, that it is a 
consignment of grace to the soul It is conceivable 
that m consequence of such consignment, the soul, by 
the will of God, may have more outward flieans of re- 
ceiving spiritual influence than it would^otherwise have 
had, if prayer can affect the course and complex of 
events in favour of those who are not praying, so may 
the rite of baptism influence it in favour of the bap- 
tized^ though he be passive in baptism. The objec- 
tion to the Antiquitanan doctrine is not that it implies 
a mystery, not that it imphes the reception of a spiri- 
tual opportunity independently of the will of the re- 
ceiver, but that, as it is commonly stated, it contradicts 
the laws of the human understanding, and either af- 


See remarks oa this subject m the Mission of the Comforter, 
pp 476-7. 
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films what cannot be true, — what bnngs confusion into 
our moral and spiritual ideas, — or else converts the doc- 
trine into an ineffectual vapour — “ a potentiality m a 
potentiality or a chalking of chalk to make white 
white.*' My Father, as I undei stand him, continued 
to deny that the gift of baptism is a spintual re-cieation 


See this whole argument given at greater length in the 
Ebsay on Rationalism appended to the 5th edition of the Aids 
to Rejiection 

Two fallacies are current on the subject of momentary baptis- 
mal transubstantiation First — men say, that as we are passive 

in our original creation, so we are passive in our spiritual re- 
creation. The answer may be given from the Angelical Doctor, 
who teaches that we are not passive in our ouginal creation , 
and indeed it needs not the wisdom of an angel to see, that 
neither man nor any other animal can become alive without 
a corresponsive act on his part — a sub-co-op eration. If we 
throw a stone into the still unmoving pool, the waters leap up 
the p<Jbl has not stirred itself, but it co-operates in the pi educ- 
tion of motion. The second commonplace fallacy is this — a^ 
a seed is set in the ground and remains inert and latent for a 
time, then germinates, shoots up and bears fruit, so grace may 
be poured into thig soul of a child incapable of moral acts, may 
remain latent for a time, then, when reason and the moral sense 
have come into play, may produce good thoughts and good 
works, the fruit of the Spirit The objection to this is that 
a spintual being is not in a spiritual being as a material thing is 
in a material thing, it is in it or present to it only inasmuch as 
It acts upon it. It is the heart itself which, by the power of 
the Spirit, must bear the fruit of virtue, not a somethmg lodged 
witbm It, as the seed in the ground, Spintual effects m the 
soul may exist unperceived by men, — ^may not produce outward 
works of holiness till long after they have been produced , but 
when the deeds are evil, as they are m many who were baptized 
in infancy, we may fairly say that the effects were not produced 
— ^in other words, that the person who shews such an unspin- 
tual mind, was not spiritually regenerated in baptism. 
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preceding actual faith or any moral capability, — an in- 
troduction of the spirit into the soul, which it passively 
undergoes, as the dead cage receives the living bird, 
or a lodgement of the Spirit within it irrespectively of 
Its own moral state ; a total change wrought all in a 
moment conferring upon it no positive moral meliora- 
tion but only a power unto righteousness, — a capabi- 
lity of being renewed by grace in addition to that 
which inheres in man from the first , or on the other 
hand a partial and incipient spiritual change; since 
regeneration ess vi termini is something total and 
general, to be born again, re-natus^ implies a new 
nature ; is so described in Scripture and was so under- 
stood in the early Church He looked upon it as an 
external grant, called regeneration in virtue of that 
which it IS its object to promote and secure, a grant 
which comes into effect gradually, as the will yields to 
the pressure of the Spirit from without, but which may 
be made of none effect by the will’s resistance. Such 
a view of the effect of baptism is well expressed by 
George Herbert in these lines — 

** 0 blessed streams ’ either ye do prevent 

** And stop our sins from growing thick and wide, 

Or else give tears to drown them as they grow— 

and^ explained by himself in this passage from some 
of his manuscript remains ; 

I see the necessity of greatly expanding and clear- 
ing up the chapter on Baptism m the Aids to Reflec- 
tion, and of proving the substantial accordance of my 
scheme with that of our Church, I still say, that an 
act of the Spint in time, as that it might be asserted, 
at the moment of the uttering of the words, I baptize 
thee in the name, &c , — now the Spirit begins to act— 
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IS false in Philosophy and contrary to Scripture, and 
that our Church service needs no such hypothesis^ 
Further, I still say, that the communication of the 
Spirit as of a power or principle not yet possessed, to 
an unconscious agent by human ministry, is without 
precedent in Scripture, and that there is no Scripture 
warrafJt for the doctrine — and that the nature of the 
Holy Spirit communicated hy the Apostles by laying 
on of hands is a very difficult question — and that the 
reasons for supposing it to be certain miraculous gfts 
of the Spirit peculiar to the first age of Christianity 
and during the formation of the Church, are neither 
few nor insignificant. 

“ Observe, I do not deny (God forbid I) the possibility 
or the reality of the influence of the Spirit on the soul 
of the infant. His first smile bespeaks a Reason, (the 
Light from the Life of the Word,) as already existent, 
and where the Word is, there will the Spirit act. Still 
less *do I think lightly of the Graces which the child 
receives as a living Part of the Church, and whatever 
flows from^the Communion of Saints, and the T^spi- 
XiiprjGiq of the Spirit. 

“ The true import is this. The operations of the 
Spirit are as little referable to Time as to Space , but 
in reference to our principles of conduct toward, and 
judgment concerning, our neighbour, the Chureh de- 
clares, that before the time of the baptism there is no 
authority for asserting, and that since the time there 
is no authority for denying, the gift and regenerative 
presence of the Holy Spirit, promised, by an especial 
covenant, to the members of Christ’s mystical Body 
p— consequently, no just pretence for expecting or re- 
quiring another new Inition or Birth into the state of 
Grace ” 
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My Father denied not that the Spirit may influence 
the soul of an infant, but he still refused to separate 
the presence of the Holy Spirit from spiritual effects, 
and these from reason and the moral being. Those 
whom he differed from are wont to argue, not that the 
infant is capable of moral effects in virtue of its 
awakening reason, but that it may be spirituall]^ reno- 
vated m its whole soul before it is morally renewed at 
all : to this opinion he was ever wholly opposed. The 
new births as the change of the soul itself, is out of 
time; viewed phenomenally in its manifestations, it 
takes place, as my Father conceived, gradually, as a 
man becomes gradually a new creature, different from 
what he was by nature, (or m other words a good 
Christian,) the new hirth indicating the spiritual 
giound, the new creature the effect and change pro- 
duced. 

Mr Coleridge’s view of the Euchanst with his view 
of Sacraments generally has been adopted and ex- 
plained by his younger son.'^ Would that all my la- 
bours m explaining our Father’s views a^d dealing 
them from misrepresentation, could be so superseded ! 
But my brother’s present avocations aie all engross- 
ing^ and more indispensable than the defence of opi- 
nions, however serviceable those may be deemed to the 
causa of truth. In connection however with the subject 
just touched upon, of primitive religious metaphysique ^ 
I am desirous, in times like these, to specify, what my 
Father’s notion of the real presence was not: that 


See the Scriptural Character oj the English Church, &c. by 
tthe Rev. Derwent Colendge, M A now Principal of St Mark’s 
College, Chelsea. Last six sermons, passim. See also Cole- 
jridge’s Remains, III, 344?. iv, 41. 
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was not the notion of a real presence in bread and wine. 
My Father has been called a Pantheist by the blunderers 
of the day, because he believed in the real piesence of 
God throughout Creation animate and inanimate , that 
He is present to every blade of grass and clod of the 
\ alley, as well as to all things that breathe and live, 
that w^re He to hide Jiis face, that is, withdraw his 
power, the World would vanish into nothing But the 
presence m the Eucharist is a spiritual presence or 
agency for the production of spiritual effects. God 
sustains mere material things by his power, but is he 
present to them as the Spirit of Holiness, the life- 
givmg Word ? Can bread and wine become holy and 
spiritual and be nourished to eveilasting life ? What 
do we gain by this strange self-contradictory dogma, 
except an articulation of air ^ The sacrament is not 
for the bread and wine but for the soul of the receiver, 
and if we hope to receive the Spirit by means of the 
hallowed elements, have we not all that the doctrine 
can give us in the way of spiritual advantage ? When 
I have urg#d this consideration upon a maintamer of 
the ancient view, the leply has been, ‘‘We must not 
rationalize — must not reason d prion on these mat- 
ters. but receive faithfully what the voice of God has 
declared.” Alas ! that men should thus sepaiate the 
voice of God from reason and the moral sense, which 
God has given us as an inward Holy of Holies, where- 
in He may appear to us, if we repair thither meetly 
prepared, our souls being washed with pure water f 
Alas ^ that they should so absolutely identify it with 
the voice of eaily Christian writers, men zealous and 
simple-hearted, but nursled for the most part in Pa- 
ganism and all kinds of “ sensuous and dark” imagi- 
nations on the subject of religion ! One of these early 
1 g 
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wi Iters, ]f not more, believed in transubstantiation, 
that doctrine so condemned in our Church as not 
only irrational, but impious Waterland interprets the 
passage in the ancient Father,^- to which I lefer, m 
his own way, only allowing him to be inaccurate m 
superinducing the Logos upon the symbols themselves, 
rather than upon the recipients but I think if we 
attend, as the Benedictine editor requires, to the series 
of the holy Doctor’s whole argumentation, we can- 
not fail to perceive that the conception piesent to his 
mind was at least nearer to trans, than to any kind 
of con substantiation He teaches that the Eucha- 
iist consists of two parts, an earthly and a heavenly, 
I think that by the earthly he understood not mere 
bread, but the material body of Christ ; while by the 


22 henaus Contia Hetem, L iv. c 18 p 251. Ed Bened 
Waterland’s Review of the Doctrine oj the Eucharist, chap, vn 
p. 221 — et seq. 

23 The same Divine, after explaining the holiness of the con- 
secrated symbols to be relative holiness,” and declaring 
himself to be of the opinion judiciously expr^sed by Mi. 
Hooker, that giace is not to be sought in the sacrament, but in 
the worthy receiver of the sacrament, presentTy adds, “ not that 
I conceive there is any absurdity in supposing a peculiar pre- 
sence of the Holy Ghost to inanimate things, any more than in 
God’s appealing in a burning bush.” Surely this is no parallel 
case.r^ Who imagines that Jehovah was joined or united with 
the burning bush, or that the Omnipresent Creator was piesent 
theie as a man is present in a place The luminous appeal ance 
in the bush and in the pillar of fire and in the Holy of Holies 
was a sensuous sign of a supersensual reality, of the special 
agency, favour and protection of Almighty' God to the chosen 
people. Has this any thing to do with a spiritual presence in 
bread and wine? 

2^ Diss. PicEV, in Iren Lib, Art xiv. 83-84-85. The Bene- 
dictine refers to Fisher’s argument against OEcolampadius in 
which the same view of the passage in Irenaeus is taken. 
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heavenly he meant Christas quickening spiiit: for he 
was contending against heretics who denied that our 
Lord was one with the Creator, and that the Word of 
God had assumed a true corporeal frame of substantial 
hesh and blood, and he uses the doctrine of the sacra- 
mental mystery as an illustrative argument against 
themS®^ But what becomes of this argument if the 
earthly part of the Eucharist is just that which it ap- 
pears to be and nothing more? Waterland’s inter- 
pretation of Irenaeus on that point is, m my opinion, 
a perfect anachronism; it imputes to him modem 
immaterializmg views, quite alien from the general 
frame of his mind ; and is not an equal forgetfulness of 
the state of thought in those times evinced by his saying, 
that “ the Christians despised the Pagans for imagin- 
ing that Christ’s body and blood were supposed to be 
literally eaten in the Eucharist What the Pagans 
accused them of and what they rejected with abhoi- 
lenbe ” was probably this, that mstead of biead and wine 
they placed upon the table real human flesh and blood 
and parto^ of it under the name of then Lord's body. 
Irenaeus, who understood hterally the saying of our 
Saviour, I will not drinh hencefoQ tJi of this fruit of 
the vine till I drink it new with you in my Father's 
kingdom^ need scarcely be supposed to have been more 
refined than modern Romanists on the subject of the 
Eucharist.®^ Just m the same way Waterland mo- 


Tertullian expresses tins plainly. He “proves the truth or 
reality of the Lord’s body and blood against the phantasm of 
Marcion by the sacraments of the biead and the cup,” Adveis, 
Mm cion, L v, cap, 8. 

He supports this assertion by refernng to a “ fragment of 
Irenaeus, p. 343, concerning Blandma,” which does not, I think, 
really support it, 

^ Conti a Hereses. Lib, v, cap. xxxm. 1. He pioves bv the 
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dernizes Tertullian ; just so he refines upon a sentence 
in that unrefined treatise De Fesurrectione Carnis. 
Toward the end of an epigrammatic passage enumerat- 
ing the benefits that accrue to the soul through the 
body of flesh, and declaring, that as the Flesh and 
the Spirit are fellow workmen here so they shall he 
partners in bliss hereafter, the ancient writer speaks 
thus : Caro corpore et sanguine Christi vescitur, ut 
et anima de deo saginetur. The Anglican Divine un- 
derstands this “in a mystical and constructional sense,’* 
and for no other reason, apparently, than that any 
other would be gross and puerile. Yet who that reads 
Tertullian can imagine that he was not gross and pue- 
rile m his philosophy, however refined in the play of 
fancy and exercise of logic, unless he is p;redeter- 
mined to find him otherwise? Doubtless Tertullian 
thought, that the bread which our Lord held in his 
hand at the last Supper was but “ a figure of his hodj;” 
the bread in the Euchaust, I verily think, he took to 
be the material body of our Lord. The sixth chapter 
of St. John many of the ancients seem to hsve under- 
stood spiritually, because the meaning is expi essly de- 
clared to be spiritual in the text itself : (veise 63 ) and 
I think that the primitive Fathers always kept close to 
the text, though, when figurative, it sometimes led 
them ^^way from the sense. 

Our divines have generally rej’ected transubstantia- 
tion as irrational and unspintual. Any one who rejects it 

hteial sense of Matt, xxvi 29. the carnal resurrection of the 
disciples and millennial reign of Christ upon earth. Of course 
he takes Isaiah xi vi literally too, and presses into the ser- 
vice of his opinion of a future earthly Paradise every prophetic 
text about eating and drinking and sensuous delights that 
he can gather out of Holy Writ. 
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on this ground yet holds the presence of the redeeming 
Spirit in bread and wine, strains at a gnat after swal- 
lowing a camel. “If on all sides it be confessed,^' 
says Hooker, “ that the grace of baptism is poured into 
the soul of man, that by w^ater we receive it, although it 
be neither seated in the water nor the water changed 
into It, what should induce men to think that the grace 
of the Eucharist must needs be in the Eucharist before 
it be in us that receive it ? ” ^ But it was the ancient 


Can any one who reads what Hooker has written on this 
subject before and after the sentence I have quoted, in Bk. V. 
ch Ixvii. (pp. 445-51 of vol u. of Mr Keble's ed ) imagine 
that he himself held what he desciibes as utterly vain and un- 
necessary, and which is out of analogy with his doctrine of 
baptism 

Of all the doctrines which suppose a presence in the elements 
my Father thought transubstantiation the best, and would have 
agiegd, I believe, with Mr. Ward in denying the charge of 
rationalism brought against it by divines of the school of Dr. 
Pusey. How does it explain the mystery a whit more than 
their own vjpw It does but affirm what that denies, that the 
bread and wine are gone without pretending to say how it 
neither rationalKes nor reasons, internally at least , but bluntly 
affirms a senseless proposition without throwing a gauze veil 
over Its face. 

The attempt made by Mr. W. to reconcile it with our article, 
however, appears to me one of the most sophistical part's- of the 
whole Tract Ninety Argument — which is saying a good deal 
The article declares against “ the change of the substance of 
bread and wine in the Supper of the Lord Mr Ward affirms 
that it speaks popularly, and hence does not conflict with the 
Romish metaphysique of the Eucharist, according to which the 
accidents of bread and wine remdin while the substance is 
changed , it being assumed in his argument that to speak po- 
pularly, in the language of the plain Christian, who knows no- 
thmg of philosophy, is to identify accidents with substance so 
as to do away with the latter entirely. Now not to mention 
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opinion that the spirit descended upon the water before 
It entered the soul of the baptized. It is not easy for 
a sensible man, like Hooker, to stick to ancient opi- 
nions on the subject of spirit. 

Yet Irenaeus is an evangelical writer when he is not 
theologizing, and loses sight of his Anti-Gnostic, which 
are often Anti-Platonic, metaphysics. Indeed he at all 
times leans with his whole weight upon Scripture and 
Reason, according to his notions of both, just as a Ra- 
tionalist like S T. C may do nowadays He seems to 
have no horror of rationalism at all, but looks as far into 
the internal consistency of things as he is able. Viewed 
in their place in the history of thought these primitive 
writers are interesting and venerable. The attempt 
to make them practically our masters on earth in doc- 
trine, under a notion that they received their whole 


the gross improbability, that the framer of the article was 'gno- 
lant of, or had no respect to the inetaphysique, of the doctrine 
currentinthe schools of Rome, and controverted in the schools 

of the Reformed, it is surely quite wrong to ffay, that the 

unmetaph'ysical man means nothing more by an object of sense 
than its sensible qualities It is true that Iffe identifies the 
qualities with the substance, but yet he has the idea of substance 
too The notion that a thing is only a congeries of accidents 
IS the notion of the idealizing philosopher m his study , while 
the idfn of a substrate or support of accidents is common to all 
mankind, and indeed is an original foim of the human intellect. 
This IS admitted in the reasonings of Berkeley, Schelhng and 
every otbei Idealist Bv the suhtance of bread the plain man 
means not the mere qualities of bread, but a thing which han 
those qualities he means the bread itself with all that belongs 
to It. Mi. Ward pretends to considerable knowledge of the 
nature and history of thought— and, I believe, not without rea- 
son, but he did not shew^his knowledge of it by this aigument. 
Indeed he is rather apt to use his logical skill and metaplnsical 
acumen for the puipo e of cleierly confounding a subject in- 
stead of making it clear 
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structure of religious intellectualism ready built from 
the Apostles — thts it is which anti-patncians of my 
Father's mind contemn Belief in the phoenix was 
no sign that the early Christians were incapable of re- 
ceiving a spiiitual religion ; but suiely it is one among 
a hun^dred signs, that their intellectual de\ elopment of 
it might be incorrect , that they had reflected but little 
on the nature and laws of evidence. 

I believe that the whole of the opinions which my 
Father expi esses on the Eucharist may be reduced 
to this, that both transubstantiation and Luther’s doc- 
tiine of consubstantiation may be so stated as not to 
involve a contradiction in terms ; but that neither doc- 
trine IS necessary, that there is no real warrant for 
either in Scripture, and that the spiritual doctiine of 
the Supper of the Lord involves a different statement. 
The gift and effect of the Eucharist he believed to be 
‘^aij assimilation of the spirit of a man to the divine 
humanity.” How he sympathized with one who fought 
against the old sensualism appears m his poem on the 
dying wofds of Berengarms But Beiengarms cer- 
tainly taught.a presence in the elements, for he said 
that the tiue body is placed on the table. To the im- 
perfection of light vouchsafed in that day my Father 
seems to refer in the last hues of his poem . 

The ascending day star with a bolder eye 
Hath lit each dew-drop on our trimmer lawn ’ 

Yet not for this, if wise, shall we deciy 
The spots and struggles of the timid dawn , 

Lest so we tempt th' approaching noon to scorn 
Ihe mists and painted vapours of our morn. 


29 Remains, iii pp 78-111-254-285 336-338-S45-350-379, 
and IV. 41-186 The Romish dogma involves the supposition 
that a sensible thing can be abstracted from its accidents ''i lus 
nifiy not be false lo^ic and yet may be false nhilosonh v 'I he <snH. 
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That iny Father, though an ardent maintainer of the 
Church as a spiritual power, organized in an outward 
body, co-ordinate with the Spirit and the Scriptures, did 
not admit the ordinary mysticism on the subject of 
Apostolical succession, seems clear from this passage 
from some of his manuscript writings, dated ^1827. 
“ When I leflect on the great stress which the Catholic 
or more numerous Party of Christians laid on the unin- 
terrupted succession of the Bishops of every Church 
from the Apostles, the momentous importance attached 
by the Bishops themselves at the first general council 
to this unbroken chain of the spiritual lightning, ever 
present to illumine in the decisions and to scathe in 
the anathemas of the Church — ^when I read, that on 
this articulated continuum which evacuated the time 
which it measured, and reduced it to a powerless acci- 
dent, a mere shadow from the carnal nature intercept- 
ing the light, a shadow that existed only for the eyp of 
flesh, between which and the luminary the carnal na- 
ture intervened, so that "every Bishop of the true 
Church, speaking m and from the Spirit, might say, 
‘ Before Peter was, or Paul, I am ^ — Well I — Let 
all this pass for the poetry of the claims of the Bishops 


stance of the material body could do nothing for our souls the 
substance of the divine humarncy can be piesent to our souls 
alone So it seems to many of the faithful. 

After desciibing Episcopal succession as a fixed outward 
mean which the identity of the visible Church, as co-ordinate 
with the written Word, is preservedj as the identity of an indivi- 
dual man is symbolized by the continuous reproduction of the 
same bodily organs,” as, more than this, not merely one leading 
symbol of permanent visibility, but a co-efficient in every other,” 
my brother says,** Yet it must be examined according to this idea. 
1 dare not affect to think of it, in order to render it intelligible 
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to the same Spirit, and, consequently, to the same au- 
thority as the Apostles, unfortunately for the claim, 
enough of the writings of Bishops, ay, and of canon- 
ized Bishops too, are extant to enable us to appreciate 
it and to know and feel the woful diffeience between 
the Spiiit that guided the pen of Tertullian, Irenseus, 
Epiph'anius, &c. and the Spiiit by which John and 
Paul spake and wrote I Descending mto the cooler 
element of prose, I confine myself to the fact of an 
uninterrupted succession of Bishops in each Church, 
and the apparent |iuman advantages consequent on 
such a means of preserving and handing down the me- 
mory of important events and the stedfast form of 
sound words, — and when I find it recorded that on 
this fact the Fathers of the Nicene Council grounded 
their main argument against the Anans, &c. I cannot 
help finding a great and perplexing diificulty m the 
entire absence of all definite Tradition concerning the 
composition and delivery of the Gospels.” He then 
goes on to suggest a solution of this perplexity. 

Noscitu'fi a sociis is a maxim very generally applied : 
we trust and love those who honoui whom we honour, 
condemn whom we disapprove. My Father's affec- 
tionate respect for Luther is enough to alienate from 
him the High Anglican party, and his admiration of 
Kant enough to bring him into buspicion with the 
anti-philosophic part of the religious world, — which is 


and persuasive to faithless and mechanical minds, as of a mere 
phybtcal continuity, by which the spiritual powers of the pas- 
torate are conveyed, hke a stream oj electiicity alojig a metal 
My brother had never seen the passage from my Fathei's 
MS. Remains which I have given m the text when he wrote 
this, and I believe it to be a perfect co-incidence. 
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the whole of it except a very small portion indeed. My 
Father was a hero-worshipper m the harmless sense of 
Mr. Carlyle; and his worship of these two heroes, 
though the honours he paid to the one were quite dif- 
ferent from those he offered to the other, was so deli- 
berate and deep seated, that it must ever be a piomi- 
nent feature on the face of his opinions. He thought 
the mind of Luther more akin to St. Paul’s than that 
of any other Christian teacher, and I believe that our 
early divines, including Hooker and Field, would not 
have suspected his catholicity on this score. Indeed 
it is clear to my mind that m Luther’s doctrines of 
grace, (no one has ever doubted his orthodoxy on the 
subject of the di\ine nature, but his doctiine of the 
dealings of God with man in the work of salvation,) 
there is nothing which ever would mortally have 
offended High Churchmen, Romish or Anglican , that 
they tried to find heresy in these because of the practi- 
cal consequences he diew from them to the discredit- 
ing and discomfiture of their spiiitual polity. On the 
doctrine of Justification he has been repiesented as a 
mighty corrupter , let us see how and how far he dif- 
fers on that subject from his uncompromising adver- 
saiies.®^ There are but thiee forms in which that 
doctrine can possibly be presented to the mind, I 
mea» there are but three ways m which St. Paul’s 


My authorities for the following statements are the Deaees 
and Canons of Tientt Luther’s Commentary on Galatians, and 
Table Talk, Bishop Bull’s Harmoma with his thick volume of 
replies to the censures of it, and Mr. Newman’s Lectuies on 
Justification, all of which I have dwelt on a good deal 1 have 
not yet read St Augustine on the subject, hut suspect from ex- 
tracts, that his view was the same as Luther’s so fai as he 
developed it. 
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justified hy faith without the deeds of the law can be 
scientifically explained or translated into the language 
of metaphysical divinity ; — namely the Tridentme, or 
that set forth by the Council of Trent, — ^the Anglican 
or High Church Protestant, set forth by Bishop Bull , — 
and that of Luther. Nay, I think that, really and sub- 
stantially, there aie but two, namely the Tridentme 
and High Anglican or doctime of justification by faith 
and works as the condition of obtaining it, and Lu- 
ther’s solifidianism or doctrine of justification by 
means of faith alone, — a faith the necessary parent 
of works All parties agree that God is the efficient^ 
Chiisti in His sacrifice^ the meiito'iious cause of sal- 
vation : all profess this in words^ all the pious of 
all the different parties believe it in their hearts 
The dispute is not about the proper cause of salvation, 
but only concerning the internal condition on our 
pait, or what that is %n us wheieon justification en- 
sues, — ^which connects the individual man with the re- 
demption wrought by Christ for all mankind. Bull 
teaches that this link within us to the redemption 


Mr. Newman says in his Appendix — “I have throughout 
these remarks implied that the modem controversy bn tlie sub- 
ject of justification is not a\ital one, inasmucli as all parties are 
agreed that Christ is the sole justifier, and that He make^ioly 
those whom He justifies.” Yet one who professed to hold Mr. 
Newman’s religious opinions in general, could talk of Luther^s 
doctiine as a doctrine too bad for devils to hold consistently, 
contrary to natuial religion, coiruptive of the heart and at war 
with reason. It should he remembeied that the state oj mmd 
in the justified ispiemely the same tn all the difieient schemes. 
1 he dispute is only about the name to he given to certain con- 
stituents of It , whethei they are to be called justifying or only 
insepaiable from, or the necessary product of, the justifying 
principle. 
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without us is faith informed with love and works — faith 
quickened by love and put forth in the shape of obedi- 
ence. The Tridentine teaches, in like manner, that 
we are justified directly upon our holiness and works 
wrought m us by the Spirit, — ^that faith and all other 
graces of which it is the root, are the conditioi^ of ac- 
ceptance with God. Between this statement and 
Bull’s I see no real difference at all ; it is but the same 
thought expressed in different words The Anglican 
chooses to add that our holiness and works, in order to 
be thus justifying, must be sprinMed with the blood of 
the covenant, the Tridentine declines that well sound- 
ing phrase : perhaps he thinks it a tautology offensive 
to Him who forbade vain repetitions; and, for my 
own part, I cannot think that his Saviour requires it 
of him, whatever divines may do. His anathemas 
against those who say either more or less than he says 
on these points are, in my opinion, the only anti-chrjstian 
part of his doctrine of justification. Drive the thing 
as far back as we may, still there must be something in 
us — in our veiy selves which connects us with salva- 
tion ; it seems rather nonsensical to say that this is the 
blood of Christ. We should never have obtained this 
something without Him; He cieated it in us and to 
Him it tends ; what more can we say without nulli- 
fying the human soul as a distinct being altogether, 
and thus slipping into the gulf of Pantheism m back- 
ing away from imaginary Impiety and Presumption ’ 
Even if with Luther we call Christ the form of our 
faith, and hence the formal cause of our salvation, still 
there must be that in our very selves which at least 
negatively secures our union with him ; to that we 
must come at last as the personal sine qua non of jus- 
tification, whether we call it the proximate cause, or 
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interpose another, (the Holy Ghost dwelling in our 
hearts by faith,) betwixt ourselves and heaven. The 
Anglican may call our holiness inchoate and imperfect, 
and may insist that only as sanctified and completed by 
Christ’s merits is it even the conditional cause of sal- 
vation; still this holiness, if it connects us with the 
Saviou# or precludes the impediment to such connec- 
tion IS, in one sense, complete and perfect, for it does this 
all important work perfectly ; it is no slight matter, for 
it IS all the difference between salvation and perdition, 
as being indispensable to our gaming the first and 
escaping the last. Now in what other sense can the 
Romanist imagine that our holiness is perfect and 
complete ? Does he think that it is perfect as God is 
perfect, or that it is more than a beginning even in 
reference to that purity which human nature may 
finally attain when freed from a temptible body and 
the clog of the flesh ^ ^ 

I atn even bold enough to say, after all South’s 
valiant feats agamst the windmill giant, Human Merit, 
that the dis^pte on this subject seems to me a mere 
dispute about words. That in us which even nega- 
tively, (by preventing the prevention of it,) unites us 
with Christ, may be said to deserve Christ, and hence 
to be unspeakably meritorious The R^-mamst has 
declared that all the merit of procuring salvutioiF is 
in Christ — surely then he only leaves to njan — what 
no man should seek to deprive him of, — ^the being ren- 
dered by the Holy Spirit a meet receptacle and worthy 

32 To call our inherent nghteousness inckoate in reference to 
the power of justifying would be incorrect, would it not'^— for 
It is the beginning and end of what ite contribute toward our 
salvation, and certainly not the commencement of what is done 
for us. 
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dwelling-place for Itself. As for grace of congruity 
and condignity — our Lord says that he who hath to 
him shall be given — does not this imply that he who 
hath grace deserves more, that it is due to his internal 
condition raised and purified by the Holy Spirit? Or 
does this notion really interfere with the Scriptural 
truth, that we are unprofitable servants, and? in our 
best performances can do no more than we are hound 
to do^^® Is it essential to the idea of deserving le- 
ward, that he who deserves should be the original au- 
thor and source of the services by which he deserves 
it^ If it be, then the language of the Council of 
Trent is incorrect, but its doctrine is not incorrect, 
because the very same sentence which affirms the 
good works of the justified to be merits declares them 
previously to be gifts of God, Very indefensible is 


My Father says “I am persuaded, that the piactice of the 
Romish Church tendeth to make vam the doctrine of salvation 
by fdith m Chiist alone , but judging by her most eminent di- 
vines I can find nothing dissonant from the truth in her expiess 
deci<?ions on this article. Perhaps it would be safer to say — 
Christ alone saves us, working in us by the fauli which includes 
Jove and hope, Rem. iii. p 53 I neither do nor can think, 
that any pious member of the Church of Rome did ever in ius 
heart attribute any merit to any woik as being his w’oik A 
grievous error and a mischievous eiror there was practically in 
mooting the question at all of the condignity of works and their 
rewards.’^ Ib. p 54. 

Canons 24 and 32 of the 6th Session of the Council of Trenti 
aie given in a note at the foot of the page to be compared with 
this opinion. I think there is no harm in them , they afiirin 
that the good works of the justified are both gifts of God and 
meiits of the justified person himself, that they deserve increase 
of grace and eternal life. Now m the only sense in which a 
believer in the primary merits of Christ can mean to afiirm this 
I do not see how any rational Christian can deny it. Theie is 
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the neM sentence which anathematizes him who calls 
them only signs of justification obtained and fears to 
add that they are merits. 

The Tiidentine and the Anglican statements of 
Justification are tantamount to each other. — may be 
resolved into each other ; but there is a third way of 
stating the matter — between this and the other two 
there is perhaps a logical, though, I believe, no prac- 
tical difference whatever. I allude to the notion of 
Luther that faith alone is that in m which connects 
us with Christ, and consequently is our sole personal 
righteousness, (or that which entitles us to freedom 
from the penal consequences of sin ,) that faith justi- 
fies, (m this conditional and instrumental way,) in its 
own rights not as informed with or accompanied by 
or productive of love and works, but as apprehending 
Christ. Luther maintained that faith, although it 
is iighteous and the necessary parent of righteous 


a notion connected with this subject, which is taught not only m 
the Romish schools, but I grieve to say in some of our own 
schools tocrof late years, which does seem to me both presump- 
tuous and unscnptural , I mean the notion, that a man can do 
more in the way of good works and saintliness tlian he is hound 
to do as a Christian, — oi at least that there is a kind and degree 
of holiness which some men may and ought to seek and o^ain, 
which the generality of the faithful cannot attain and ought not 
to strive after. This seems to me both false and fi aught with 
corruptive consequences to religion. When Peter said to Ana- 
nias respecting his land, am it not thine own — in thine own power‘d 
— he suiely did not mean that in offermg it Ananias did more 
than he was bound to do, as a Christian before God, but only 
that, as he was not compelled to surrender it by any outward 
foice or authority, his pretending to give andyet not giving the 
whole of It, was a gratuitous piece of hypocrisy — something 
worse than a simple falsehood extoited by fear. 
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works, justifies only in bringing Christ to dwell in the 
heart, and that the righteousness which flows from 
this inhabitation, is not our justification but the fruit 
of it, or m other words that faith not love is the jus- 
tifying principle. Now I think it is a notable fact 
in favour of my Father’s opinion that these different 
views are all but diffeient aspects of the same*' truth, 
and are not substantially different one from another, 
that Mr. Newman’s splendid work on justification, 
which IS generally consideied by the High Anglican 
party as an utter demohtion of Luther’s teaching m 
the Commentary, and perhaps was intended to be so, 
IS, m fact, a tacit establishment of it, or at least of its 
most important position , since on this cardinal point, 
this hinge of the question, whether faith justifies alone, 
as uniting us with Christ, or as informed with love and 
works, and as itself a work and a part of Christian holi- 
ness, — ^he decides with Luther, not with Tndentmes or 
High Anglicans For he expressly states that^ faith 
does in one sense, (the sense of uniting us with Christ, 
which IS the same as Luther’s sense,) justify alone , that 
It is the “ only inwaid instrument” of justification , that, 
as such inwaid instrument, it is one certain property, 
act, or habit of the mind, distinct fiom love and other 
graces,'^® not a mere name for them all ; that there is 
“ a Certain extraordinary and singular sympathy be- 
tween faith and the grant of Gospel privileges, such as 


Galatians, ii. 3 

Lecture X. throughout, p. 256 — 87 
Ib. p. 258-9. — when it ” (faith) is called the sole mstru- 
ment of justification, it.must stand in contrast to them, (trust, 
hope, etc.) and be contemplated m itself, as being one certain 
property, habit, or act of the mind.” 
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to constitute it, in a true sense, an instrument of it, 
that IS of justification, which includes them all,^" that 
‘^it alone coalesces with the sacraments, &c and 
through them unites the soul to God/*®’ Further he 
identifies his doctrine with that of our Homilies which 
declares that repentance, hope, love and the fear of 
God are shut out from the office of justifying/® It 
seems as if, while he contended against Luther, the 
Lutheran doctrine laid hold of him, and held him and 
would not let him go^ till it brought him home to 
its own habitation. 

Surely after all this Mr. Newman*s apparent hosti- 
lity to Luther, in the matter of justification, is a mere 
shadow-fight. He may dislike his tone and language, 
and disapprove some subordinate parts of his view% 
either as false or half true, but on the mam point he 
has adopted the Reformer’s doctrine, and his new 
monia^ which was to be the rum of sohfidianism, is soli- 
fidian itself, in the only sense m which any systematic 
divine ever was so. It is true that, while thus embracing 
Luther, ur^illingly, he tnes to fling the old giant 
away from him, by declaring that he holds an antece- 
dent external instrument, even Baptism ; that Baptism 
gives to faith all its justifying power. But this does 
not m reality separate him one hair’s-breadth from his 
unhonoured master. Luther held the doctrine o? re- 
generation in baptism as well as himself ; he bids men 
cling fast to their baptism, recur to it as to a ground 
of confidence, and m the comment on verse 27 ot 
chapter lii. of Galatians, he speaks of the “ majesty 
of baptism” as highly as the Highest Churchman 


37 Ib. pp. 58-9, 270-71, 286, 333 
3® SerraoQ of Salvation, Part i 
h 
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could speak of it, at the same time observing these 
things I have handled more largely in another place, 
therefore I pass them over briefly here.^’®® Luther 
believed in baptismal regeneration and must therefore 
have believed that every spiritual principle in the soul 
was deiived from it : he taught that faith was the work 
of the Spirit and that the Spirit was given in baptism : 
his solifidianism is not incompatible with a sound belief 
on that subject, unless Mr. Newman’s is so too, for 
they are one and the same. 

What Luther fought against was not an external in- 
strument of salvation preceding actual faith and produc- 
ing it : he saw no harm in that notion ; what he fought 
against with all his heart and soul and strength, was jus- 
tification by charity and the deeds of charity, or what is 
commonly called a good life. He saw that practically 


Luther received baptismal regeneration as it liad^ been 
handed down to him , he taught that ** the renewing ot the in- 
ward man is done m baptism/’ Would that he had been a re. 
former in this article also — had renewed the for^ of the doc- 
trine, while he maintained Its life and substance * — then probably 
disbelievers in “ baptismal transubstantiation” would not have 
been disquieted by the wording of our Liturgy. Di. Pusey did 
once cite Luthei] in his Sci vptural Views, p 28, as a witness to 
the true doctrine of regeneration in baptism , why is not this re- 
men*bered by writers of Dx. Pusey’s school when Luther s doc- 
tiine of justification is under review 

Luther taught indeed that men are born again of the Word of 
God, that the Holy Ghost changes the heart and mind by faith 
in or through the hearing ot the external word , but it the say- 
ings of St Peter and St. Paul and St. James, affirming the same 
thing, can be reconciled with inward renewal in baptism, so 
can Luther’s, for he went not beyond Scripture on tins point. 
There are certainly comings of the Holy Spirit spoken of m the 
3SF. T. unconnected with baptism. See among other places 
John xiv. 2S. 
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salvation was given to outward works and money gifts, 
which might proceed from eyil men, while, m theory, 
it was ascribed to love and the works of the Spirit. He 
thought to preclude this abuse and establish Scripture 
at the same time by declaring faith alone the means of 
salvation, and good works the necessary offspring of 
faith in the heart. And how could such a doctrine en- 
courage Antinomianism, for is it not plain, that if good 
works flow necessarily fiom saving faith, where the 
works are not good, the mind whence they spring can- 
not have saving faith ? This Luther expressly states. 

Whoso obeyeth the flesh,” says he, and continueth 
without any fear of God or remorse of conscience in 
accomplishing the desires and lusts thereof, let him 
know that he pertaineth not unto Christ.” The 
whole strain of his commentary on chapters v. and vi. 
of Galatians is an utter shattering of Antinomianism, 
which indeed is precluded by the doctrine of the com- 
mentary from beginning to end. In one respect a 
Solifidian hke Luther is a more effectual opponent to 
Antinomiaub than a teacher of justification by faith and 
works, because he more completely wrests out of their 
hands those sayings of St. Paul which seem to deny 
that works of any sort do in any sense justify — But it 
is an insult to the apostolic man’s memory to defend 
him from the charge of Antinomianism. He knoSced 
down with his little finger more Antinomianism than 
his accusers with both hands. If his doctrine is the 
jaw bone of an ass, he must have been a very Samson, 
for he turned numbers with this instrument from the 


Buinet urges this plea for solifidiaus, though not one him- 
self 

Commentary on Galatians, chap, v verse 18 . 
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evil of their lives; and the same instrument in the 
hands of mere pygmies in comparison with him has 
wrought more amendment of life among the Poor than 
the most eloquent and erudite preachers of works and 
rites have to boast, by their preaching For this doc- 
trine presents hope and fear more sharply to thf mind 
than any other ; it supplies the steam of encouragement 
and propels from behind while it draws on from before. 

The following charges are brought against Luther, 
It has been said that he denied the power of Christians 
to fulfil the law or produce really good works : that 
he denied the use of conscience m keeping Christians 
from sin and wickedness ; and that he separated justi- 
fying faith from love. 

That he denied the good works of Christians is just 
as true as that he denied the sun in heaven. He beauti- 
fully compares them to stars in the night, the night and 
darkness of surrounding unjustification ; and beautifull} 
too does he say, that even as the stars do not maJce 
heaven, but only trim and adorn it, so the chanty of 
works does not constitute blessedness but makes it 
shine to the eyes of men, that they may glorify the 
Father of Lights."^® That Luther denied the work of 
the Spiiit to be really is one of the many charges 
agajpst him which sound loud and go off in smoke. He 
considered them relatively good, just as any man else 
does, — saw a wide world of difference betwixt the deeds 
of the justified and of the unjustified. If he thought 
that, as sm remains in the best men, so likevMse some- 
thing of human infirmity clings about the best deeds, 
who shall convict him of error ^ That he denied any 
portion or quality of real goodness to be m the soul in 


Table Talk, chap 14, p. 23^, 
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which. Chust lives, I cannot find and do not believe. 
But when Luther said that because our righteousness 
IS imperfect, therefore it cannot be the ground of ac- 
ceptance with God, he drew% in iny opinion a wrong 
inference from his premiss. Our faith is as imper- 
fect as our works , but if it unites us with Christ, it is, 
(not ot course the deepest ground, Chnst alone is that,) 
but the intermediate ground or condition of our ac- 
ceptance. The question is, shall we call faith alone, 
or faith, love, obedience, all Gospel graces, the con- 
necting bond” between us and Christ? If faith alone, 
then faith alone is our intermediate ground of accept- 
ance , and repentance, love and obedience are not ex- 
cluded because they aie imperfect, but because of their 
posteriority to faith. 

That Luther denied the power of Christians to ful- 
fil the law is the self-same chaige m another shape and 
false m that shape as in the other. He reiterates that 
the faithful do fulfil the law and that they alone fulfil it ; 
that by faith they receive the Holy Ghost and then 
accomplish^the law.^'^ ‘‘ I come with the Lord Him- 
self,” says Luther ; “ on Him I lay hold, Him I stick 
to, and leave works unto thee : which notwithstanding 
thoxi never didst'' He shews that against the righte- 
ous there is no law, because he is a law to himself. 
“For the nghteous,” says he, “hveth m such«^\dse 
that he hath no need of any law to admonish or 
constrain him, but without constraint of the law, he 
willingly doeth those things which the law requireth.”^ 


Comm Gal v. 23. 

Mr. Ward thinks the Commentary on the Galatians such 
a work • Shakespeare has been called silly by Puritans, 

Milton worse than silly hy Prelatists and Papists, Wordsworth 
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What more would we have a teacher of the Gospel 
say? Ought a Christian to perform the law unwil- 
lingly by a force from without ? Luther teaches that 
in the justified there is an inward law superseding 
the outward : that the outward law remains, but only 
for the sinner: that it either drives him to Christ 
or bridles him in his carnality. This is the idea ex- 
pressed in that passage at the end of the introduction 
to his commentary, which sets forth the argument 
of the Epistle. “When I have this righteousness 
reigning in my heart, I descend from heaven, as the 
rain maketh fruitful the earth : that is to say, I come 
forth into another kingdom, and I do good works how 
and whensoever occasion is offered,” What is there 
in this that is worthy of condemnation or of sarcasm ? 
Is it not true Pauline philosophy to say, that the 
realm of outward works is another kingdom from the 
realm of grace ? — that the true believer is freed from 
the compulsion of the law ^ — to call the sura of out- 
ward things and all deeds, considered as outward, the 
Flesh ? To me this animated passage '' seems the 
very teaching of the Apostle to the Gentiles uttered 
with a voice of joy. It is the un confusing intoxica- 
tion of Gospel triumph and gladness. Some say 

was jiong called silly by Buonaparteaus , what will not the 
odwm theologicum or pohUcum find worthless and silly ’ To me, 
perhaps from my silliness, his Commentaiy appears the very 
Iliad of Solifidianism, all the fine and striking things that have 
been said upon the subject are taken from it , and if the author 
preached a novel doctrine, or presented a novel development of 
Scripture in this work, as Mr. Newman avers, I think he de- 
serves great credit for his originality. The Commentary con- 
tains, or rather is, a most spirited Siege of Babylon, and the 
friends of Home like it as well as the French like Wellington 
and the battle of Waterloo, 
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mocking, The man is full of new wine, but Luther 
was not really drunk when he spoke thus , he spoke it 
ill the noon day of his vigorous life, with all his wits, 
and they were so^nd ones, about him 

It is affirmed that Luther denied the use of con- 
science in religion, and this is the grand engine which 
Mr Ward brings to bear upon him m his Ideal; \ou 
would think from the account of the Gospel hero's 
doctrine therein contained that he was a very advocate 
for unconscientiousness, and would have men go on 
sinning that grace may abound ; would have them 
“wallow and steep m all the carnalities of the woild, 
under pretence of Christian liberty,” and continue 
without any fear of God or remorse of conscience in 
accomplishing the desiies of the flesh , or at least that 
his teaching involved this : I wonder how men can 
have the conscience to write thus of Luther on the 
strength of a few misconstrued passages, while the 
broaS front of his massive fortiess of Gospel doctrine, 
a stronghold against Antinomianism, must present it- 
self to thei»eyes unless they are stone blind.^® Luther 


Mr Newman points out that fine passage on faith in Gal ii 
16, and 334 Paulus hi$ verbis, &c. and he quotes that admirable 
exposition of his on ** incarnate faith or believing deeds,*’ in 
Gal vii. 10, in which he brings in the analogy of the Incarnation. 

I have read Mr W aid’s Ideal with so much interest, and, 
I humbly hope, benefit, that I am far more grieved by the chap- 
ter on Justification than if th^ writer were a narrow, stupid, un- 
charitable man I have he"ard persons say it was the clever 
part of the book , the whole of the book is clever, but this part 
has no other merit than cleverness, and that is a sony com- 
mendation of a discouise upon morals and religion* as the au- 
thor himself would readily admit in general. It is the force with 
■which he has made this and other cognate truths apparent, the 
way in which he has vitalized and, to use Lather’s phrase,^* en- 
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teaches that the constraints and terrors of the law re- 
main to keep the flesh in subjection ; what he says 

grossed them, for which I have to thank him. But he special- 
pleads against Luther, and in a way which no pleader could 
ventuie upon in a court of Justice. He presents his doctrines 
upside down — wrong side before If we tear up the rpse tree 
and place it root upward, with all its blossoms crushed upon the 
earth, wheie are its beauty and its fragrance*^ — if we take the 
mirror and turn its leaden side to the spectator, where are its 
clear reflections and its splendour '> 

By the bye it struck me that Mr Ward, in his searches for 
Socinianism, after he had done demonizing the doctrine of 
Luther, slipped himself into something like heresy on the hu- 
man nature of oui Lord, His words seemed, (seem, foi there 
they are still,) to imply that our Saviour had not, while upon 
earth, a human mind as well as a human body. He introduces 
the Godhead into the Manhood so as to destroy, as it seems to 
me, the character of the latter. Certainly Pearson and South, 
who were ever held orthodox on the Incarnation, and good Patri- 
cians, teach that our Lord, while upon earth, had the " finije un- 
derstanding'* of a man, that he stooped to the meanness of our 
faculties and indeed it is evident from the language of the Evan- 
gelists, that they supposed Him to arrive at the knt^ledge of or- 
dinary things in an oidinaiy way , to have grown in wisdom and 
knowledge, an expression not applicable to Omnipotence If He 
foreknew all that was to happen to him in one matter, so Abra- 
ham and Isaiah foreknew^ the futuie. IJoubtless lie knew far 
more of the mind of God than they, even as a man. Peihaps 
Mr. fVard was led to this error, as 1 believe it to be, from fol- 
lowing too heedlessly certain remarks of the Tract for the Times 
against Jacob Abbott. But surely it is a great and fundamental 
erior to deny by implication, the real humanity of our Lord — 
that he assumed the very mil oi man ; which he must have done 
in order to redeem it, — a worse error than that of the Phantas- 
mists, who denied his fleshly body How he could be very God 
and veiy Man at the same time is an inscrutable mystery, but 
no less than this is the Catholic Faith of the Incarnation, and to 
deny it is the heresy of Apolhnaris Shall “ Catholics’* ration- 
alize away a mystery ^ 
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concerning conscience relates to sins that are past, not 
sms to come. He exhorts men to lay hold of Christ : 
not to let the sense of their ungodliness which afore- 
time they have committed make them doubt of his 
power to save them and purify their souls by the Holy 
Spirit. His reasons for insisting on this doctrine are 
obvious ; it was to prevent men from trusting for the 
washing out of sin to penance, the fearful abuse, or ra- 
ther use^ of which he had witnessed His doctrine is, that 
in those who are in a state of grace through a hving 
faith, the flesh remains, and is to be bruised, exercised 
and kept down by the Law, — (be it observed, that by the 
Law he always means the Law viewed carnally or as a 
force from without ) — while the spint rejoices m God 
its Saviour, the conscience sleeping securely on the 
bosom of Christ. And surely, so far as we can con- 
template man in a state of grace at all, having firm 
faith in the Redeemer and His povrer to save, he must 
be contemplated as free and joyful, confident of salva- 
tion notwithstanding the infirmity of his mortal nature, 
not paralyzed by the Law in the conscience or agon- 
ized by a fearful looking back upon sms that are past. 
Surely the conscience sleep on the bosom of Christ, 

if it be really His bosom on which it is resting , that 
is, if we know that upon the whole our heart is set upon 
the things that are above we may safely cast our^eye 
forward, in peace and gladness, hoping and striving 
through grace to live better from day to day ; not back- 
ward upon the detail of our past transgressions, with 
a soul-subdmng solicitude to balance them by penance 
exactly proportioned to their amount. 

Luther affirmed that we must make a god of the law 
out of the conscience, but that in the conscience it is a 
very devil. Doubtless he had seen fatal effects of the 
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tyranny of tbe law in the conscience, had seen how, 
like the basilisk’s eye, it benumbed the gazer, and pre- 
vented him from flying at once to Christ for pardon 
and purification and power to follow His steps , how it 
threw him into the hands of the priest, who, in those 
days, too often, instead of pi caching faith in the Sa- 
viour and fulfilment of the law by faith, prescribed a 
certain set of outward observances, which never could 
take away sins, but which the terrified yet unrepentant 
spirit rested in, and substituted for general renovation. 
Looking at the Law in this point of view he called it 
with great force and truth the very diabohis, the ma- 
lignant accuser, who by its informations and treacher- 
ous representations kept the soul separate and estranged 
from the Prince of Life. Bunyan has worked upon 
this thought powerfully in the Pilgrim's Progress^ 
and he too makes the murderous Moses give way to 
Christ when He appears, and ‘‘ depart out of the con- 
science,” “Luther,” says Mr. Newman contrasting 
him with the ancient Father, declares that “ the Law 
and Christ cannot dwell together in the he*rt ; Augus- 
tine, that the Law is Christ.” Well ^ but what Law? 
Surely not the outward Law, which St. Paul declares 
dead foi the Christian,'*'^ which Luther declares incom- 
patible with Christ, hut the inward law, “the law of 
grate, the law of the law, the law of liberty, righteous- 
ness, and everlasting life,” which Luther identifies with 


I know not whether there remains upon the face of the 
earth any of that geneiation of Scripture interpreters, who were 
wont to affirm, that, when St Paul declared the law dead, he 
meant only the ceremonial law of Moses • That such people 
existed in Bishop BulPs time seems clear from his taking the 
pains to refute the notion methodically. See Hatmonza, cap. 
vii. Dxss. Post. Oxford edit. vol. lu. 120-21. 
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and Joy in the Holy Ghost, 

Christ from first to last of his evangelical commentary, 
Luther’s language on the exceeding difficulty of 
believing unto salvation, on the relics of sm that cling 
even to the justified, does but shew how searchingly, 
how earnestly he looked on these subjects — how hard 
he was to he phased m matters that pertain to jus- 
tification. Peihaps he should have taught more dis- 
tinctly that cdl men are sinners and require the co- 
ercions of the law more or less. Still it was but the 
remnants of sm which Luther spoke of, when he said, 
prospectively y that sm should not be imputed to the jus- 
tified.”^® His fault as a teacher was that he stuck too 
close to Scripture in his mode of expression, and re- 
peated without explanation, or imitated too closely, its 
strong figurative language But this doctrine of his 
that the enormity of sm must not make the sinner de- 
spair is no figure ; it is literal Gospel truth Though 
your dns he as scarlet they shall he as white as snow. 
Did Luther m all his strong language on the power of 
faith, that is of Christ dwelling in the heart by faith, 
go beyond fhis glad message of salvation? Blessed 
be his name for the courage wherewith he re-proclaimed 
a saving truth, which a self-serving, self-exalting clergy 
were putting out of sight*— were hiding bj the complica- 
ted superstructure of outward ways and means, which 
they erected upon it I Luthers a lax system!— ^No 
man will find it such who tries to understand and prac- 
tise rather than to criticise it 

But the grand charge against Luther’s doctnne re- 


See Commentary, chap xi. ver. 17. But it followeth 
not therefore that thou shouldst make a light matter of sm, be- 
cause God doth not impute it , ” and many odier places m the 
Commentary, 



cxu Luther severed not saving Faith 

mams behind. He is said to have separated saving 
faith from love.^® The anti-Lutherans are never weary 
of harping upon this string Having failed to convict 
him of Antinomianism on one side — the denial of good 
works to Christians, they try to thrust it upon him on 
the other, — to find it in his definition of faith. But after 
all where has he said, speaking analyticalfy, that 
saving faith exists apart from love as a mere hahit of 
the mind ^ Luther confesses, in so many words,” 
says Mr Newman, ^‘that the faith that justifies is ab- 
stract fides as opposed to concrete, in Gal in. 10,” 
But if we look at Gal. iii. 10, 1 think we shall find, that 
by abstract faith as opposed to concrete he meant faith 


Mr. Newman m Lecture XI. argues that faith is not a virtue 
or grace in its abstract nature, that it is “ but an instrument, 
acceptable when its possessor is acceptable.*^ Faith apart from 
love is not a virtue, but this seems to be no proof that it is not 
a distinct grace , faith is not mere belief, though it includes 
belief, no one in common paiUnce would say, that he had faith 
in that which he merely believed Faith is of the heart, not of 
the head only, or it is not faith Nor can I think that it ** dilFers 
fiom other graces ” m that **it is not an excellence except it be 
grafted into a heart that has grace ** Love, humility, meek- 
ness are all in the same case , abstract from these Iheir direc- 
tion, their object, and you leave a caput moi tuum of mere human 
feehng. Love of God is excellent , love of man for God*s sake, 
IS excellent, but the mere adhesion of the soul to a certain ob- 
ject has no excellence in it. So humility, as a low estimation 
of ourselves is not necessarily virtuous , it is only a virtue when 
at arises from a clear view of our relations to divine perfecuon, 
— a clear view of the relative goodness of others, which the mists 
of self-love and pride are apt to conceal from our sight Have 
we any natmal good acts or habits of mind , do not all oui af- 
fections require to be raised and purified by divine grace before 
they can be acceptable ^ To say the contrary is Pelagianism, 
Love IS as little a virtue without faith as faith without love, for 




cxni 


from Love in the Heart, 

considered as a spiritual principle in opposition to faith- 
ful works, and that by works he meant not mere acts 
of the mind but outward actions This is quite evident 
fiom his language, from the whole strain of his argu- 
ment, and from all his illustrations. Let the reader, if 
he cares about the matter, look and see. Referring to 
the ll^ll chapter of Hebrews, he speaks of David who 
slew Gohath, The sophister, says he looks upon no- 
thing but the outward appearance of the work ; but 
we must consider what manner of person David ivas 
before he did this work — that he was a righteous man, 
beloved of God, strong and constant in faith. Luther 
could hardly have thought that David was without love 


no man can love as Christ commands except he believe m God. 
It IS not easy, indeed, to define Faith as a property of the \mII, 
but who can define primary feelings? 

Consistently with the notion that Faith, in its abstract nature, 
IS onlylBelief, Mr. Newman denies that it as to be identified 
with Trust Yet surely Faith and Trust are only different 
attitudes of tlj^ same habit, the difference being in the tense 
or time of the habit. Faith believes that there is an Infi- 
nitely Good Being, and that he good to ns Trust believes 
that he will be good to us. The devils believe , but they have 
not religious faith for this binds us to its object. No man 
owes fealty except for benefit and protection. It is unwise to 
separate the idea of love of God or faith in Him fiom thf^5 of 
advantage to ourselves , they are reciprocal and co-inherent , 
the love of God is its own rew’ard, its fruition union with Him. 
Mr Newman teaches that faith in is own abstract nature is no 
grace , that it is merely such a sense of the spintual as belongs 
to the devils , that union with love and all the graces of a reli- 
gious spirit alone makes it virtuous , my Father looked upon 
Faith as that in the will which con esponds to belief in the un- 
derstanding , he thought that faith includes belief, but is more 
than belief, that it is a grace distinct from love though insepa- 
rable from It. 



cxiv Faith saving though unlomng 

when he was beloved of God. Mr. N. represents it 
as a monstrous extravagance®® in the Reformer to 
teach that faith justifies before and without chanty* 
Yet it is evident enough, and must have been plain as 
noon-day to simple hearers, that when Luther speaks 
of chanty he speaks of this virtue as it is manifested 
in the outward and visible course of life* Works he 
described as the bright children of salvation not the 
parents of it. He insisted that a man must believe in 
God before he could perform godly actions, must lay 
hold on Christ before he could walk as a Christian. 
His commentary is practical, popular, and highly rhe- 
torical in form, not scientific, though I think that 
every word of it may be scientifically defended. Where 
does he say that justifying faith, apart from love, — faith 
in the shape of bare belief, such as devils may have, — 
comes first, lays hold of Chnst, and then becomes the 
parent of all graces ? He merely explains the saying 
of St. Paul, that by faith we have access to grace 
His doctrine amounts to no more than what Mr. New- 
man himself confesses when he calls faith ihe sole in- 
ward instrument of justification.” That pale phantom 
of justifying faith, which flits about, a mere outline, a 
line without breadth or thickness, is not to be found 
in Luthers pages^ but only m the pages of Luther’s 
adversaries. Nor knew he aught of that other meagre 
shadow, justification by imputed righteousness alone f 


That Luther never “ renounced ” any of his extravagan- 
ces ’’ directly or “ indirectly,” early or late, is a point strongly 
insisted on by Archdeacon Hare, in note W, p 712-13. His ex- 
tiaoagances were strictly within the bounds of Scripture, 

Mr N, does not give this, I believe to Luther, but calls it the 
high Piotestant doctnne. indeed in the heaven of absur- 



a FJiantom of Liitherophohia. cxv 

he said that those three things, Faith, Christ, and im- 
putation should always go together, and that faith and 
works should never be separated.^® They who say that 
LutheFs scheme presents but half of the Gospel, know 
but half of his mind and that not rightly.^® 

Surely no one can thmk that the sentences quoted 
in the Lectures on Justification at p. 1 0, from Luther’s 
Commentary, contain any proof that he thought or 
taught that “ justifying faith is without love when it 

dity. It should be sent to Milton’s Limbo with a living Faith 
apm t in time from Love — and should not Mr. Newman’s own J 
tif cation precedent tojustfying Faith, go along with them ? In- 
deed I thmk this last is the Queen Chimsera of the whole tribe. 

The confusion respecting the prionty of justifying faith to 
love perhaps arises in this way Faith includes belief, or the 
mere assent of the understanding to divine truth , though it is 
more than belief , and intellectual assent or perception is the 
means whereby we obtain the faith of the heart, which is joined 
with lote The one may not indeed precede the other in time , 
we may perceive the truth and embrace it spiritually at the 
same moment , the willingness of the heart clearing the head 
and the head gening the heart ; still there is a pnonty of faith 
to love in idea, Fides est humana salutis initium,fundamentum 
et ladix omms justijicatioms, says the Council of Trent. The 
Homily of Salvation shuts out love from the office of justifying , 
why is this, except that faith is conceived to have come first and 
done the work*^ Of course we make the notion both absurd ^nd 
mischievous, if we suppose that justification is obtained by some 
one act of faith once acted. Faith is always coming first in the 
soul of the Christian, laying hold of Christ, (or in Mr. Newman’s 
woids, uniting the soul to God), and producing good works. 

Luther preaches the whole Gospel with an emphasis on 
paiticular parts to suit the exigences of the day. So m our 
Tracis Jor the Times theie is an emphasis on sacraments, out- 
ward works, all kinds of ecclesiastical visibilities, and what- 
evei can be brought forward relative to priestly powder and au- 
thority. 




cxvi Austin^ Luther ^ Newman harmonized, 

justifies,” which Mr. N. declares to be plainly his doc- 
trine, and no matter of words,” Luther, in them, 
shews that faith not love is the root of good works, 
since Paul said Faith worheth hy Love^ not Love 
worketh ; he shews that charity or following works do 
not inform faith, that is, do not impart to it its justify- 
ing power, but that faith informs charity, and *is “ the 
sun or sun-beam of this shining.” What is this more 
than Mr. N. himself asserts in Lecture X. when he 
teaches that faith, as faith, in its distinct character, unites 
the soul with God, or as he expresses it elsewhere, is 
“ the only connecting bond between the soul and 
Christ.’’ I say again, that every where m the Com- 
mentary Luther connects charity with works and the 
outwaid life, and nowhere describes justifying faith as 
existing apart from the habit of love. His doctrine on 
this point is merely an expansion of St. Austin’s sound 
maxim: per Jidem (hominevn) posse justijicari 
etiamsi Legis opera non prcecesserint ; sequuntur 
emm justificatum non prcecedunt justijicandum. 
(Quoted by Mr. N. himself p. 438.) 

Mr. Newman has beautifully described Luther’s con- 
ception of justifying faith in his first Lecture. It was 
then perhaps that he fell in love with it, though he did 
not tell his love at the time, but acted the lover in 
L^ture X. taking it for better for woi se. I hope he will 
never divorce it Yes ! Luther thought of faith as the 
mere turning or adhering of the soul to Christ, which 
“ may be said ” not “ by a figure of speech ” but lite- 
rally and truly to ^'live in Him in whose image it 
rests.” He thought that love lost itself in the object, 
Christ dwelling in the soul, that love of our neigh- 
bour, charity, and all the family of outward works, 
when set up as our justification or a part of it, were as 



Christ Himself the Forma FideL cxvii 

a solid screen betwixt us and tbe Saviour, while the 
former was a medium like the fluid air, colourless and 
transparent, St. Paul’s language in the fourth of 
Romans prima facie favours Luther’s view, because 
It so pointedly calls faith our righteousness, as if we 
had no other justifying principle within us, and declares 
salvation to be of grace not of deht^ and if it were ob- 
tained, even in a conditional sense, by our virtues, it 
would seem to be in some sort our due. But, on second 
thoughts, we perceive that what is true of faith may be 
safely ascribed to the sanctification that is one with it, 
and that salvation is of grace if secured by the graces 
given us from above. St. Paul’s only object w^as to 
shew that men cannot save themselves, and Luther’s 
only object was to prevent the practical recuirence of 
this trust in self-salvation by detached and outside 
performances. 

The great opponent of Luther, on the article of Jus- 
tification, agi ees with him on the following points, which, 
I think, are all the points of this high game. First, 
m holding 0hrist living in the heart to be the true 
form of our righteousness This is the idea which is at 
the bottom of his whole theory, and it is veiy distinctly 
set forth in the comments on chap. n. verses 16 and 
20.®^ Secondly, in holding faith to be the sole mwaid 


Mr. Newman gives him ciedit for this,m Lecture I, p. 22, 
and appendix, pp. 405 and 409 — “ the bold, nay correct lan- 
guage of Luther, that Chist himself is thejmm of our jushjica^ 
tioriy * — My Father’s deep satisfaction in tins thought may be 
seen from the following passage in the vol iv. pp, 3S-4 

And I, my loving Brentius, to the end I may better under- 
stand this case, do use to think in this manner, namely, as if in 
my heart weie no quality or viitue at all, which is called faith, 
and love (as the Sophists do speak and dream thereof,) but I set 



cxviii Seven Scriptural Agreements 

instrument by whicb the conjunction of the soul with 
Christ IS effected. That Christ dwells in the heart by 
faith is directly affirmed in Scripture.®^ Thirdly, m 
holding works necessary^ in the order of salvation, 
as necessarily flowing from saving faith or rather from 
the Holy Ghost, united by faith with the soul, and 
the proper signs and manifestations of grace ‘Mm- 
petrated by faith.” Fourthly, m holding that the out- 
ward law for the righteous is superseded by the in- 
ward law of the mind, though it remains to keep the 
flesh in subjection Fifthly, which might have been 
firstly, that saving faith is itself produced by the Holy 
Ghost.®’^ Sixthly, that the Holy Ghost is given, and 
the soul renewed, m baptism. Seventhly, that conver- 
sion IS wrought, and I suppose I may add, since St. 
James says so,” and St Peter too, that we are divinely 
begotten or bom again, in some spiritual sense, by the 
Word of God. 


all on Christ, and say, rnyfoimalisjusiitm, tliat^s, my sure, my 
constant and complete righteousness (in which is no want nor 
failing, but IS, as before God it ought to he) is Christ my Lord 
and Saviour.” (Luther's Table Talk, p 213.) 

“ Aye ’ this, this is indeed to the purpose In this doctrine 
my soul can find rest. I hope to be saved by faith, not by my 
f<{?th, but by the faith of Christ in me ” S. T, C. 

«5Gal 11 20. Eph.iii. 17. 

Commentary, chap. iii. verse 11, and elsew^here, Luther 
teaches that the righteousness which saves is a passive righteous^ 
ness given us from above Had he taught that we were saved 
by faith, as an act of our own taking us to Christ and laying 
hold of Him, this would have been as false and injurious as to 
ascribe salvation to outward woiks The faith which accepts 
grace is itself the effect of grace. 

^ Ib. chap. 111 . verses 27, 28. Chap, iv, verse 6. 



and a self-contradictory Disagreement, cxtk 

Wherein then do they differ^ why truly in this. 
Luther denies that we Bxe justified by the graces and 
works that flow out of our justification, Mr. Newman 
aflirms that we are justified by them, that they help to 
justify together with the faith which makes them what 
they are. This appeared to Luther a Jiysteron pro- 
teron ; ^and it certainly does look like a contradiction 
in Mr. Newman’s scheme, that after confessing faith 
to be the sole inward instrument of justification he 
should call graces and works instruments also ; — that 
after agreeing with the Homilist to shut them out from 
the office of justifying, he should think it essential to 
a sound belief — to shut them in again. Granted that 
the dispute is a verbal one, still if we decide that one 
form of words is the correct form, we suiely ought not 
to adopt another form which directly contradicts it. 
As for St James, when he said that man is not justi- 
fied hj faith alone^ he evidently meant by faith not what 
Luther defines it, a gift and a present of God in our 
hearts, the substance whereof is our will,®® but what 
Antmomiansu mean by it, mere beliefs for this is a 
common art of rhetorical argument to adopt the ad- 
versary’s expressions and turn them against him. 
With him works stood for a working spirit, by that 


Table Talk, chap, 13 Of Faith and the cause thei eof Lu- 
ther was vacillating m his definitions of faith, for he sometimes 
placed It m the understanding aud sometimes in the will, 
whereas it is in both , but he always described it as a work of 
the Holy Ghost, (Comm. chap. iii. ver. 11.) he calls it a be- 
lieving with the heartf and he declares that it cannot be sepa- 
rated from Hope which resteth in the will, the two having re- 
spect to the other, as the two cheruhims of the mercy seat, 
which could not be divided. My Father says he discoursed best 
on Faith in his FosUlls, Femains, iv, p* 36. 



cxx Objection to the term Apprehensive 

common figure which puts the effect for the cause, as 
a man might say, this “ spring was health to me,” 
meaning the cause of health. The outward act of 
Abraham was nothing; m the mindoi Abraham were 
an act of faith and an act of obedience intimately uni- 
ted, Now Luther taught that the faith in this joint 
act alone justified, and Mr. N. seems to*' say the 
same, when he calls faith the sole inward instrument 
of justification Luther’s opponents maintain, that the 
obedience, which is one with the faith, helps to justify, 
and this Mr. Newman affirms also : but how can he 
make it consist with the sole instrumentality of faith ? 
Surely that which alone joins us to Chnst alone justi- 
fies us Now Mr. Newman declares that faith is “the 
only instrument or connecting bond between the soul 
and Christ.” What signifies it, as against Luther^ to 
say, that according to St. James, we are “justified in 
good works ? Luther only denied that we are justi- 
fied hy them. 

Mr. Newman has a great objection to Luther’s ex- 
planatoiy phrase apprehensive ; he witt not say that 
faith justifies by laying hold of Chiist and applying 
Him to the soul, though this is said in our Homilies, 
with which he yet seeks, in his work on Justification, to 
be in accordance. He calls this way of speaking a hu- 
n^n subtlety and alleges that such woids are not in 
Scripture: yet surely there is quite as much of human 
subtlety and extra-scriptural language in his own scheme 
where can we find it said by the Saviour or his Apostles, 
that faith is “but the secondary or representative instru- 
ment of justification,” or its “ sustaining cause,” “ not 
the initiation of thejustified-state,” or that “it justifies 
as including all other graces in and under it,” as having 
“ an unexplained connexion with the invisible world,” 
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with Admission of the Sense. 

or five hundred sayings of like sort ? These aie but in- 
ferences fiom Scripture — not Scripture itself. Luther’s 
term laying hold of Christ seems to me a mere 
translation into figuiative language of what Scripture 
repeatedly affirms, namely that Christ dwells m the 
heait hy faith; and the very same thing appears to be 
implied m Mr. N.’s own admission that it alone unites 
the soul to God as the inward instrument of justifica- 
tion. Even if faith and works of faith are all one and 
what IS true of the parent is true of the offspring, still if 
Christ alone is the meritorious cause of salvation, our 
personal righteousness justifies as connecting us with 
Him, that is as apprehensiie, and not merely as puri- 
fying our souls in his sight Luther denied that it 
justified m the latter sense at all, and w'hether he was 
right 01 wrong m this, — this is the doctrine of our Ar- 
ticles and Homilies, which certainly intimate that not 
the faithful work^ but faith in the work justifies, by 
laymg hold on Christ. They who condemn his teaching 
in the present day, copy his only fault, unfairness to his 
opponents— 'tiasting into one condemnation practical 
perverters with theoretic teachers — while they hide all 
his merits behind a bushel. 

Many of Luther’s opponents remind one of Jack 
the Giant-killer’s doughty host, they think they are 
belabouring Jack, while they are but beating a stuffed 
bolster. Mr. Newman is too skilful a combatant for 
this ; but his fight against Luther is not more effectual ; 
he keeps gazing at him with a look of deep hostihty, 
but rather makes feints than really stiikes him, and 
when he does aim a stroke at the old swordsman it de- 
scends upon his shield or his breast armour. There 
is one point in Mr. Newman’s scheme, and one alone, 
which seems to me utterly false, not m words alone but 
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in sense ; I mean his assertion that justification pre- 
cedes justifjdng faith ; that faith does but take up and 
sustain a spiritual state already established in the soul ; 
that the faith which is our access to grace is unjusti- 
fied and unjustifymg ; contrary to the doctrine of 
Aquinas who teaches that the Spirit produces its own 
recipient, that it enters by the avenue of faith which it 
first opens out. Luther’s own view of baptism implies 
as much undoubtedly, and it seems to me that he is 
wrong in too much agreement with Patrician theology 
not in too much departure from it. 

As for the Apostolic teaching, I believe that it is 
quite on one side of these contentions ; that the object 
of St. Paul was to refute Judaism, the notion that men 
can save themselves by the mere direction and com- 
pulsion of an outward law, without Christ in the 
heart; not to combat such an opinion as Bishop Bull’s 
or that set forth in the Council of Trent , that the ob- 
ject of St. James was to put down Antinomianism, 
not such a Solifidian view as Luther’s. I believe these 
inspired teachers would have assented to the statement 
of either party, and when they heard each confess 
Christ crucified and salvation by PIis merits, would 
have inquired no further. It is grievous to hear 
Christians accuse each other of irreligion and impiety 
on such grounds as their different views on this ques- 
tion “ Satanic influence I ” cry the parties one against 


Bishop Bull observes that there is but the difference of a qua 
and a quce between his view and the Sohfidian, when you come 
to the bottom of the latter , but is it not strange that he should 
ridicule the Lutheran because he fights fiercely for qua (the opi- 
nion that faith alone which worketh by love justifies,) yet fight 
himself for qua (the opinion that faith inasmuch as it worketh 
by love justifietb,) as if the safety of the Church depended on 
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another : — as if Satan was simple enough to spend his 
time m weaving webs of justification ! The nets with 
which he catches souls are of very different make and 
materials.®® 

It was not these bubbles which my Father was 
thinking of when he called “ Luther, in parts, the 
most evangelical writer he knew after the apostles and 
apostolic men : ” it was the depth of his insight into 
the heart of man and into the ideas of the Bible, the 
fervour and reality of his religious feelings, the manli- 
ness and tenderness of his spirit, the vehement elo- 
quence with which he assails the Romish practical 
fallacies and abuses. He even contends with Luther 
when he lays too much stress on his Solifidian dogma, 
the exclusion of charity from the office of justifying , 
and on the ceitamty and peipetuity of faith in the 
elect preferied the notions of Hooker to those of the 
eaiher assertor of faith.®^ Perhaps it may be ob- 


the decision, I think if he had fought with Luther himself in- 
stead of certara narrow-minded disciples of Luther’s school, he 
would have been brought to see that the Sohbdian statement 
was at least as good as his own. If qucs. can be wiested into 
Antinomianism more easily than gua, on the other hand qua 
more readily slips into Judaism than gu<e 

Either the Romanist or the Lutheran doubtless may add to 
his belief of Redemption by the merits of Christ what over- 
throws or overshadows it, in practice But these practical 
falsehoods and heresies do not appear in formal schemes of Jus- 
tification, let them be hunted out and exposed, but not con- 
founded with theories and confessions of faith. 

xv. p. 32. His news on this subject are given in 
his note on Eenelon, ’Remains, ii. p 368. — in the notes on a 
Sermon of Hooker’s, Ib.iii. p 49— on Donne, p 122— on Luther’s 
Table Talk, Ib.iv. p, 1 — on A Bamstet's Hints, p 320.— on The 
FilgrmCs FiogiesSf p. 401 — and in his Essay on Faith, p 425, 



cxxiv Contest of the Flesh and the Spirit 

jected to Luther s teaching, that he does not expressly 
enough distinguish between the ideal and the actual, 
the abstract and the realized. Luther declares, after 
St. Paul, that the outward law remains for the out- 
ward man, is dead for the spiritual man : but in actual 
men and women the carnal and spiritual exist together 
in different proportions. If any Christian on fhe face 
of the earth should apply to himself without reserve 
what St. Paul and what Luther say of the spiritual 
man, he will fall into spiritual error of the deepest 
kind. There have been great disputes whether St 
Paul in the viii*’‘ chapter of Romans, and m Gala- 
tians, V 19, refers to the state of the justified or the 
unjustified. The disputants never seemed to ask 
themselves whether it appeared on the face of St, 
Paul’s teaching, that he divided the world into the 
justified and unjustified, the regenerate and the un- 
regenerate, as the shepherd divideth the sheep from 
the goats, aftei the manner of modern schools. But 
surely to suppose, that in desciibing those contests 
between the flesh and the spirit, he spoke of the 
absolutely unjustified, of persons in the main under 
the dominion of sin, and of them exclusively, is fur- 
ther from the truth than Luther’s interpretation, 
namely, that the desues of the flesh will remain even 
in “'those who are believers unto salvation, and for 
the most part are walking in the light. There was a 
tendency in his time to understand fleshly desires of 
sensuality alone He set himself to combat this no- 
tion and to show, that though one set of vices might be 
wholly kept down in this life, the flesh was never wholly 
subdued. Again m Luther’s language, copied from 
Scripture, ihefesh sometimes is to be understood in a 
neutral sense, and means the sum of outward things — 
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that “ other kingdom ” distinct from the kingdom of 
grace. This way of speaking offended Romanists, who 
were bent on exalting the outward. They sought to 
christen the whole 'visible creation, and I think they 
introduced flesh and blood too much into the kingdom 
of heaven. 

These were practical points, though they seemed 
to be theory, and Luther’s sms against Rome were of 
a practical description. His rationale of grace never 
made Catholic divines his fierce opponents. As for the 
“heroic man’s’' rhetorical atrocities, his “tiger-lihes” of 
speech, as my Father called them, they are all capable 
of an innocent meaning at least ; they are but “ sheep in 
wolves’ clothing,” silly sheep enough perhaps, yet harm- 
less to the persons to whom they were addressed, who 
took them as they were meant, knowing the speaker’s 
mind at lai ge Now, adversaiies of Lutheranism take 
up these spent rockets, and fling them into the arena of 
leligious contention! — of course they look black and 
smell sulphureously. What makes the host of catholic 
divines a h(?st of enemies to Luther is his enmity to the 
mediaeval Church system with all the net-work and 
ramification of doctrine developed for the temporal 
advantage of the clergy — all the branchery of mystic 
beliefs and superstitious practices, works, vow^s, reli- 
gious abstinences, self tortures which suppoited,-=^all 
the mummeries rehearsed by Hans Sachs in his Nach- 
tigall^ which adorned, this cleiical polity — his deter- 
mination that men should read the Word of God itself 
though with every help to the understanding of it — 
his determination, powerfully earned out, to simplify 
the access of the soul to God^ — not to make the nar- 
row a broad way, as, in common with St. Paul, he is 
falsely reported, but a straight and shoit passage. 
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though a passage through which no man could squeeze 
the bloated body of licentiousness — to batter down for 
as many as possible that labyrinth of priestly salvation, 
m the mazy windings of which the timid and tender- 
conscienced wander weary and distressed, while for the 
worldling and careless liver there lies a primrose path 
outside its gloomy walls, through which, if he will pay 
for salvation, he may saunter pleasantly to a better 
world , with many a short cut, such as Milton desciibes,®^ 
and which, my Father, when he visited Sicily knew, as 
other sojourners in Roman Catholic countries have 
known, to be actually provided by or m a church, 
which is rather too much all things to all men 
It is for these things that staunch “ Catholics*’ hate, 
for these things that my Father loved and honoured, 
Luther’s name. The Lutheran Church has not pros- 
pered well. But how would Christendom have fared 
without a Luther ^ — ^what would Rome have done and 
dared but for the Ocean of the Reformed that rounds 
her? Luther lives yet, — ^not so beneficially in the 
Lutheran Church as out of it — an antagonist spirit to 
Rome, and a purifying and preserving spirit in Chris- 
tendom at large.®^ 


And they, who to be sure of Paradise, 

Dying, put on the weeds of Dominick, 

Or in Franciscan think to pass disguised ” 

Par. Lost, B. iii. 1. 478. 

After describing the Papacy, or “ the Papal Hieiarchy, 
which IS, in truth the dilated Pope,” as a power in the Chris- 
tian Church, which in the name of Christ, and at once pretend- 
ing and usurping his authority, is systematically subversive of 
the essential and distinguishing characters and purposes of the 
Christian Church,” my Father, m his Chwch and State, proceeds 
to say, '*It IS my full conviction, that the rights and doctrines, 
the agenda et credenda of the Roman Catholics, could we separate 
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I do not deny but that the Romish system, with its 
low checks and coarse incentives, may have some 
special effect m moralizing the Poor, while Protestant- 
ism, except as Methodism, is apt to fly above them, or 
to fleet before them, like a cold and formless vapour. 
Paganism was moie effectual upon the minds of the 
many than Platonism , Judaism oi self salvation by out- 
ward works will restrain a few who care not for Pauline 
doctrine : Montanism did more for some than the dis- 
cipline of the Church. Nevertheless whatever is the 
purest, highest and most spiritual form of faith, to that 
must men be raised up if possible Make them but spi- 
ritual enough to embrace it, and there will be no lack 
of powei or of substance in a philosophical Christianity 
to fill the deepest and the widest soul that ever yet ap- 
peared among the sons of men. 

Mr. Coleridge’s love and respect for Luther I might 
well have allowed to vindicate itself, had I not felt so 
strong a desire to shew how deeply I sympathize with 


them from lire adulterating ingredients combmed with, and the 
use made of them, by the sacerdotal Mamelukes of the Komish 
monarchy, for the support of the Papacy and Papal hierarchy, 
would neither have brought about, nor have sufficed to justify, 
the convulsive separation under Leo X. Nay, that if they were 
fairly, and m the light of a sound philosophy, compared ^ith 
either of the two main divisions of Piotestantism, as it now 
exists m this country, that is, with the fashionable doctrines 
and interpretations of the Arminxan and Grotian school on the 
one hand, and with the tenets and language of the modern Cal- 
vinists on the other, an enlightened disciple of John and of Paul 
would be perplexed which of the thiee to prefer as the least 
unlike the profound and sublime system he had learned from 
his great masters. And in this companson I leave out of view 
the extreme sects of Protestantism, whether of the fngid or the 
tomd zone, Socinian or fanatic.” pp. 145-6. 
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him on that subject , his esteem and admiration of an- 
other great German, of a totally different spirit, a re- 
former of philosophy, I wish to set in the true light, 
lest it be mistaken for what it is not. My Father 
himself supposed that he had fallen into suspicion 
through his partial advocacy of Spinoza , I believe he 
has done himself harm with those who, as Archdeacon 
Hare says, talk of Germany as if its history belonged 
to that of Kamschatka, by his language respecting 
Immanuel Kant.®^ Let the reader bear in mind that 


My Father alludes to the defects of Spinoza’s system m 
several of his writings. His ultimate opinion of that philoso- 
pher has been published in Mr. GiUman’s Life of Coleridge, p. 
319 - 22 . 

^ He calls Calvin a great man ’ — I have seen specified 
as a charge in a religious indictment I cannot sympathize 
with th&t * ** catholicity which looks upon Luther as a “bold 
bad man,” and thinks it a crime to call Calvin a great one , 
defames the characters of our noble Reformers, and disparages 
the glorious poetry of Milton, holds the memoiy of King Wil- 
liam infamous, and that of Cromwell execrable , ^contemplates 
coldly the flames that consumed Latimer, and fires at remem- 
brance of the axe that beheaded Laud , finds out that Dr 
Arnold was over happy to be a saint, and attributes the power 
of Mr, Carlyle’s writings to the Prince of the Air. Mr, Car- 
lyle’s “irrehgion ” ^ as well as Mr Irving’s “ religion ” the author 
of 'She Doctor reckons among those non-entities which pass for 
substance with a misjudging woild To the religion of Irving 
Mr, Carlyle himself has paid a most beautiful and affecting 
tribute, (see his Mncellames, vol. v, p, 1-6 ) He quotes this 
saying of one who knew him well , “ His was the freest, bro- 
therhest, bravest human soul mine ever came in contact with : 


* I find, on refeinng to the passage in The DocZnjjthatl 
have mistaken “ Mr. Carlisle’s irieligion,” seriously meant |pr 
“ Mr Cailyle’s irrehgion” in the sense of irony. But the mis- 

take is no misreport of my Uncle’s opinion of Mr. Carlyle. 
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he spoke and felt thus at the same period when he was 
ardently defending Christianity among the Germans 
against those whom he deemed undoubtedly its op- 
ponents The truth was that he never beheld m 
Kant the foe of Christianity ; he kept his eye on the 
great characteristic parts of Kant’s teaching, and these, 
he maintained, might be brought to the service of 
Christianity, as far as they went , might strengthen 
the faith by purifying it and bringing it into co-mci- 
dence with reason. They who pronounce the writings 

I call him, on the whole, the best man I have ever, after tnal 
enough, found m this world, or now hope to find.'’ But my 
dear Uncle saw Irving under the most unfavourable circum- 
stances, when he had drunk that ** foulest Circean draught, the 
poison ot Popular Applause when “ Fashion crowded round 
him with her meteor lights and Bacchic dances,” and he seemed 
himself, perhaps, m some respects, like one of the empty, gaudv, 
intoxicated and intoxicating throng. — But who holds all this 
cluster of opinions I know not whether any man holds them 
all, but the spirit of exclusiveness in the religious paitisan has 
maintained every one of them, and earnestly too. Mi. Mauiice’s 
remark, in ISs Boyle Lectures, on one strong point m Mr. Car- 
lyle’s writings, the sense they exhibit of an Absolute Will and 
the necessity of absolute submission to it on the part of man, 
which they bring out with special force in a practical way, is 
an instance of that porver of lecognising the suhtance of religion 
wherever it he, and under wdiatever form, which is so ch|^ac- 
teristic of his own genius 

This is an extract from a letter of Dr. Parry, printed by 
Dr- Carlyon in his recollections of my Father in Germany. 

“ Eichorn, one of the pimcipal theologists m Germany, and a 
lecturer here, seems, from all accounts, to be doing his utmost to 
destroy the evidences on which we ground our belief. He is a 
good man and extremely charitable, but this attempt speaks 
neither for his head nor for his heart. Coleridge, an able vin- 
dicator of these important truths, is well acquainted with 
Eichorn, but this latter is a coward, who dreads his arguments 
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of this great genius directly and positively adverse to 
pure religion, whether right or wrong, are but setting 
their judgment of what Christianity, historical as well 
as ideal, is and involves, of what Kant’s doctrine is 
and involves, against my Father , they cannot accuse 
him of supporting a system of infidelity without first 
begging the question against him on both points. Kant 
IS called an Atheist : yet who but he overthrew the 
grand atheistical argument of Hume ^ he is called a 
Pantheist, yet he it was who first discovered and clearly 
stated the fundamental error in the Pantheistic system 
of Spinoza : others had abused it as impious ; he alone 
proved it to be irrational,®’ 


and bis presence. Even atheism is not altogether unfashion- 
able here, m the higher, and sometimes among the lower classes 
of society. The priests are generally/ weak and ignorant men, 
who pay little attention to their flocks, at least, out of the pul- 
pit. They aie, however j paid badly, I have twice mentioned 
Coleridge, and much wish you were acquainted with him. It 
18 very delightful to hear him sometimes discourse on religi- 
ous topics for an hour together His fervour is particulaily 
agieedble when contrasted with the chilling speculations of the 
German philosophers. 1 have had occasion to see these suc- 
cessively abandon all their strong-holds when he brought to the 
attack his arguments and his philosophy. * {Early Years and 
Recollections, pp, 100-101.) 

Dr Carlyon himself, in my opinion, misunderstood my Fa- 
ther in many things, as he misunderstood some of Ins favourite 
authors but I am obliged to him for his testimony on this 
point. 

^ Zimmermann,” says Dr. Carlyon, “ gave us his opinion 
freely of Kant’s philosophy, and no one could have more coi- 
dially repiobated its general tendency After maintaining, 
as Kant has done, that the existence of a God can never be 
proved , to what purpose, asked Z. is it to tell the v\orld that 
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Everything that the Germans teach requires to be 
substantiated by the English mmd, to be enli\ened 
and spiritualized They are analyzers, — all, more op 
less, what Kant was pre-eminently, Alleh-zermalmen-- 
dern — shatterers to pieces. But this process is a 
necessary preliminary to the constiuction of what is 
sound — a necessary work toivard pure religion. They 
can overthrow permanently only what is ready to fall, 
01 incapable by its nature of re-construction They 
cannot extinguish the spiritual instincts of mankind, 
or blot out the records of history. The diaining of 
maishes will never render a country dry and barren, 
while there are yet springs in the mountains whence 


the best argument which can he adduced m its favour is this 
very impossibility of proving it*^ The generality of mankind^ 
he said, v^ould recollect the possibility, but forget the infer- 
ence ” Dr. C. adds, “ Colendge attended to what he said, 
without showing any desire to defend the Philosopher of Ko- 
nigsburg on this occasion ” 

JMy Father^erhaps thought it good economy to save his 
breath on that occamn, and to judge from the-comments upon his 
writings of some w-ho were present, very wisely. But I think 
I know what he w^ould have said to this smart shallow' objection 
of Zimmermanu’s, that if good for any thmg it is good against 
every philosophical and religious argument that ever w'as pub- 
lished, What IS there in the way of reasoning that may Jot 
be made false and injurious by being cut in half That treatise 
of Kant’s was addressed and adapted to students, and, if stu- 
dents had not misrepresented it the world would not have 
misundeistood it. So it is with the teaching of Luther the 
simple hearers, who e\pect that the teacher will bring forth 
wdiat IS true lather than what is false, what accords with their 
moral ideas rather than what contradicts them, these found 
him scriptural enough I dare say. It was the systematic di- 
vines, the Romish and Roraaniaing sophisters, that turned h's^ 
commentary into Antinomianism. 
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clear streams may flow. If Germans disbelieve, it is 
not from their activity of intellect ; their clear search- 
ing glances , it is more from what they leave undone 
than from what they do ; from what they have not than 
from what they possess. Some of their marked writers 
want that imaginative power, — so necessary in reli- 
gious speculation, — ^which brings the many into one, 
and judges the parts with reference to the whole. 

Mr. Arthur Hallam, whose JRemains inspire some 
who knew him not with deep regret that they are re- 
mains, not first fruits, and commencements, has said 
on this subject : “I do not hesitate to express my 
conviction, that the spirit of the critical philosophy, as 
seen by its fruits in all the ramifications of art, litera- 
ture, and morality, is as much more dangerous than 
the spirit of mechanical philosophy, as it is fairer in 
appearance, and more capable of alliance with our na- 
tural feelings of enthusiasm and delight. Its danger- 


Remains in Verse and Prose, p 189. I think that Mr. A 
Hallam might perhaps have modified his opinion of the Critical 
Philosophy, had he lived and thought longer. As a substitute 
for Christianity it is indeed but a beautiful shadow , unite the 
two and it becomes substantial. A really searching system can 
be injurious to none but those who are undone already, and 
adopt It as a goodly cloak for their own bare and hideous heart- 
nibbelief There will ever be in the world born Mechanicians, 
Pelagians, Psilanthropists, Antinomians, Judaizeis, who will 
have systems that suit their feelings. But these systems are 
positively false and tend to corrupt the heart , while the Critical 
philosophy, consideied apart from the religious opinions of Kant 
and some of his followers, has never yet been proved so by syste- 
matic and searching argument. See remarks in the Mission oj 
the Comforter, vol. ii pp 799 800, on injustice done to German 
writers by party judges, slightly acquainted with their writings, 
whose irrelevant fine sayings are taken for confutations of their 
untouched adversaries. 
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ous tendency is this, that it perverts those vexy minds, 
whose office it was to resist the perverse impulses of 
society, and to proclaim truth under the dominion of 
falsehood.” The difference between the critical and 
the mechanical philosophy is this, that the latter is 
incongruous and inconsonant with Christianity ; while 
the former (ss far as it goes,) is capable of flowing 
along with it in one channel and even blending with it 
in one stream, as I contend that it does in the Christian 
philosophy of my Father. The latter blunts the reli- 
gious susceptibilities — perverts the habits of thought — 
suppresses the inward fire which, at the impulse of the 
external revelation, spnngs upward into a living flame, 
as the flint draws the hidden fire from the rock. But 
the critical philosophy cultivates the moral sense while 
it clears the eye of reason ; its positions are compatible 
with every spiritual truth, and to the spiiitual are spi- 
ntual themselves. It is like the highest poetry — like 
the poetry of Mr. Wordsworth, not rehgion itself, much 
less dogmatic divinity, but cognate with it and harmo- 
niously co-onerative.®® 

Let it be understood, however, that by the critical 
philosophy^ I mean the really critical part of Kant’s 
teaching, — all his purely philosophical and metaphy- 


I do not speak here of the Ecclesiastical Sonnets, or parts of 
The Excursion expressly Christian and Catholic, but of Mr. 
Wordsworth’s poetry in general, including much of an earlier 
date than those productions, in which formal religion is not ap- 
parent, but m winch the spirit of Christianity is “ the spirit of 
the whole,” I do not say so much as this of the Critical Philo- 
sophy, but still I think it has been evolved by Christianity, (that 
IS, by the general spirit of the rehgion surrounding men’s minds 
as an atmosphere,) and agrees with it, though by itself it is not 
Chnstiamty. 

1 


k 
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sical doctrines, which have a most impoitant bearing’ 
on religious belief a posteriori^ but do not treat of it 
directly — of which the bulk of his works consist. I 
speak particularly of his Logic, Prolegomena to every 
future system of Metaphysics, Critique of the Pure 
Reason, (his greatest production), Critiques of the 
Judgment and of the Practical Reason, Only pos- 
sible ground of proof for demonstrating the Essist- 
ence of God, and Metaphysical Elements of Natural 
Philosophy, I do not speak of his Religion within 
the bounds of pure Reason so far as the doctrine of 
that work leally conflicts with all outward Revelation 
and Historical Christianity The treatise just men- 
tioned, — which forms scarcely more than a four or 
five and twentieth part of the author’s whole wiitings, 
though m the minds of some persons it seems to form 
the whole — contains an application of the critical phi- 
losophy, which many, who embrace the philosophy 
Itself, may and do reject — which certainly my Father 
never adopted. His argument m the first Lay Ser- 
mon on miracles supposes the historical truth of the 
miracles recorded m the Bible, and the admiration he 
expi esses of the treatise above-mentioned refeis not to 
any, portion of it, which is irreconcilable with the sub- 
stance of the Catholic Faith, but to that part only which 
serves to place it m more complete accordance with 
Piactical Reason, (the moral-intelligential mmd,) than 
the primitive or mediaeval conceptions The geneial 
character and aim of the critical philosophy has been 
described by my Father, when he speaks of ‘‘ that logical 
•irpoTraibeia boKipaariKT], that critique of thehum an intel- 
lect, which previously to the weighing and measuring of 
this or that, begins by assaying the weights, measures, 
and scales themselves ; that fulfilment of the heaven- 
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descended nosce teipsuon, in respect to the intellective 
part of man, which was commenced m a sort of tenta- 
tive broad cast way by Lord Bacon in his Novum 
Organum, and brought to a systematic completion by 
Immanuel Kant m his Kritik der remeyi VernunfU 
Kntik der Urtheilskraft^ and Metaphymche An- 
fangs-grunde der Naturwissenschaft “ It was of 
the Kantean Philosophy considered in this point of view 
that Schiller said, m his correspondence with Goethe, 
though its “ form shall one day be destroyed, its foun- 
dations will not have this destiny to fear , for ever since 
mankind has existed, and any leason among mankind, 
these same first principles have been admitted and on 
the whole acted upon.” 

Mr. Dequincey has spoken with horror of Kant s 
table talk infidelity. What authoiity he has for 
such a horrid charge I know not : he does not write 
well on personal points, though admirably always, 
when he keeps away from the Maremma or Snake 
Marsh of private anecdote. This is certain, that Kant s 
disciples and commentatoi s in general are a most si- 
lent and discreet set of men if their master “planted 
his glory m the grave and was ambitious of rotting for 
5ver ” They seem profoundly ignorant of this part 
of his creed This also is certain that he has amongst 
the admirers of his writings Churchmen and good 
Christians, who have found a coincidence between the 
more important parts of his teaching and the ideas of 
the Catholic faith, together with suggestions, that 
throw light on some of the dark places of divinity by 
clearly .exhibiting the structure and limits of the human 


Worlts. Leipzig, 1839. vol ii — vol. vii. p. 1 364. — vol. 
Till. p. 441-539.— III. p. 157. 
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mind, — ^which enlighten the object by pouring light 
into the subject. Is it of no use to religion to clear 
and correct its intellectual form ^ A great deal of 
superstition may hold a great deal of spiritual truth, 
as the wax of the honeycomb holds the pure nourishing 
honey. The honey may be drawn off into a glass 
bason , and how necessary would this be if the comb 
were not merely insipid and innutritions hut unwhole- 
some or even poisonous I It should ever be remem- 
bered that intellectual error in religion injures those 
least who are least mtellectual ; and hence it is a fal- 
lacy to argue that because men m past times, or simple 
Christians at all times, have lived holy lives though 
their creed may be challenged as in part irrational, 
therefore contradiction to the laws of the understand- 
ing in theological articles is of no consequence. It is 
of the more consequence the clearer-sighted we be- 
come ; it is one thing to shut our eyes to falsehood, 
and quite another not to see it. 

Most desirable is it that philosophy should be inde- 
pendent of religious shackles in its operaDons in order 
that it may confiim religion. It is even a benefit to the 
world, however great a loss to himself, that Kant, with 
his mighty powers of thought and analysis, was not reli- 
giously educated. Had he been brought up a Church- 
man he could never have divested himself of dogmatic 
divinity , he could never have given the a priori map 
of the human mind as independently as he has given 
it ; and, if it had been less independently and abstractly 
given, the correlation of Christianity with the mental 
constitution of man could never have been so evident 
as it now IS to those who have studied his writings, 
and who know and love and revere the Bible. I do 
not, of course, mean that mere spirituality interferes 
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w]th speculative philosophy, but only that religious 
persons are generally such as have come early under 
the sway of some dogmatic system, which has guided 
their thoughts from the first ; nor do I mean, that a 
man dogmatically educated may not become a great 
philosopher , but that it is an advantage to religious 
philosophy to obtain the undirected thoughts of a power- 
ful investigator, who has considered the human mind 
by its own light alone ; because thus the harmony of 
the outward revelation with our internal conformation 
IS most incontrovertibly ascertained. No fervent de- 
votee of the outward revelation could have done reli- 
gion this particular service, or shewn how perfectly the 
reports of the mere mtellectual explorer in the region 
of mental metaphysics coincide with the spiritual be- 
liever’s scheme of faith ; and, as on a clear view of 
this coincidence all correctness of religious theory de- 
pends, they who value such correctness ought not to 
despise the labours of a subtle analyst hke Immanuel 
Kant, or deny, before examination, that they may be 
important “ contributions to Catholic Truth.” There 
is a maxim Current among religious Exclusives, that he 
who is wrong positively or negatively in his cieed can 
have no true insight into any province of human thought 
connected with Morals and Religion. This opinion if 
acted on would be most injurious to the cause of bc..h, 
because great powers of thought belong to some who, 
unhappily for themselves, are not devout or spiritual- 
mmded. Truth is advanced by the efforts of various 
minds, and what an irreligious man throws out may be 
converted to a use he little dreamed of by the religious. 
Mr. Dequmcey has said finely of Kant contrasting him 
with my Father: “He was the Gog and he was 
the Magog of Hunnish desolation to the existing 
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schemes of philosophy. He probed them ; he shewed 
the vanity of vanities which besieged their founda- 
tions, — the rottenness below, the hollowness above. 
But he had no instincts of creation or restoration 
within his Apollyon mind ; for he had no love, no faith, 
no self-distrust, no humility, no child-like docility, 
all which qualities belonged essentially to Coleridge's 
mind, and waited only for manhood and for sorrow to 
biing them forward.^’ It was because my Father had 
these qualities that to him the philosophy of Kant was 
religion , and, indeed, I think it may be maintained, that 
although Kant’s process was analytic rather than syn- 
thetic, and was occupied in clearing away rather than 
in erecting, it was by no means purely destructive, hut, 
after the clearance, had materials enough left wherewith 
to construct the base of a philosophy co-incidcnt with a 
spiritual Christianity. 

It was affirmed by Hume that religion must rest on 
faith — that reason could not prove its truth. This 
propo'sition was re-affiimed by Kant, but with an 
utterly opposite infeience from that which Hume 
drew from it, for he saw what Hume saw not, that 
there is a power in the human mind sufficient to 
suppoit and substantiate religion, apait from the 
mere speculative faculty, that spiiitual truths must 
haCe their own specific evidence , that if there is no 
absolute demonstration m these matters for the mere 
understanding, none is needed, none would serve any 
purpose of religion; that theoretic reason has per- 
formed her whole office in religious pi oof when she 
has shewn the impossibility of disproving the objects 
of faith. Reason cannot oblige us to receive, said Kant, 
more than reason can pi ove. But what mere Speculative 
Reason cannot oblige us to leceive, the Moial and 
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Spiritual within us may. This is the doctrine of the 
Aids to Refection ; I believe that my Father, m his 
latter years, added something to it, on the subject of 
Ideas, which will appear, I trust, hereafter. 

The question for us is not, did Kant himself accept 
the outward Revelation, but does his teaching over- 
throw or does it establish the religion of the heart and 
conscience ^ If it establishes the law written in the 
heart it will assuredly strengthen the outward Reve- 
lation, when rightly used. There are some who say, 
that God and Christ and Law and Nature and Scrip- 
ture have all placed leligion on the rock of external 
evidence The larger and stronger this rock can be 
made to appear so much the better. To rest the 
whole structure of the faith upon it my Father ever 
held to be a most venturous and blind pioceeding. 
He held that beneath this rock there is a broad and 
deep foundation, out of which the lock grows and with 
which it coheres as one, — ^that this foundation was laid 
by the Creator himself — that His voice, both as it speaks 
m the heart and leasonable mind, and as it is uttered 
m the Written Word, refers us to internal evidence as 
the only satisfjfing and adequate evidence of religion , — 
that on this foundation, the accordance of the Bible 
with our spiiitual wants and aspirations, the internal 
coherency of the whole scheme of Revelation w ithm itsSslf 
to the eye of Reason and the Spirit, Christianity ever 
has been and ever must be supported and maintained. 
They who teim external evidence the roch of the 
Faith, its only secure foundation, never scruple to adopt 
from those whom they condemn as Rationalists, be- 
cause they hold the internal evidence indispensable, 
thoughts and sentiments which they, with their pro- 
fessions, have but little light to. They make themselves 
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fine with borrowed plumes, and talk of spiritual ideas, 
instincts, needs, aptitudes, preconfigurations of the soul 
to religion and correspondences of the heart and spirit 
to doctrme.’^^ They say that religion is to be known 
by Its fruits, the nobleness, the blessedness, the inward 
peace and beauty that it produces. Now if these deep 
ideas, these harmonies of the human spirit with objects 
of faith, presented by the Written Word and Tradi- 
tion, exist, must not they be the rock that underlies 
the structure of external evidence and substantiates it ? 
Can we think that it is in the power of any appearance 
to the outward sense, any vision or voice, to implant 
the ideas of God or of any spiritual reality? Can 
these outward signs do more than excite it ? Main- 
tamers of external evidence, as the rock of the faith, 
insist that religion must first be proved historically, 
and then brought home to the heart by its internal 
merits. It never can be proved historically unless, as 
a whole, it be ideally true, and if the power of ideas 


Mr Allies in his Church of England cleared fom the chaige 
of Schism f and Mr. Archer Butler m his Letters on Mr. New- 
man’s Essay on Development, hare treated in a searching and 
masterly way certain portions of the external evidence against 
Romanism in defence of our church. A man who clearly and 
le^nedlj sets forth historical records must throw light on the 
truth , but no good is done to the cause of religion by those de- 
claimers, who exalt outward evidence without bringing it for- 
ward, and condemn the demand for internal evidence while they 
are presupposing the need and existence of it m their whole 
argument, who look one way and row another, who rave at 
Rationalism while they are picking her pocket, and jumble 
together whatever is most specious in different systems, without 
regard to consistency. This kind of writing pleases the mob 
of the would-be orthodox — the Major itanans , but it is of no 
service to religion. 
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within us shew it to be such, this must be the deepest 
and only sufficient proof of its reality. To say that 
Reason and the Moral Sense may speak, but only after 
outward evidence has been given to the Understanding, 
IS to annul the very being of Reason. For that is a spi- 
ritual eye analogous to the bodily one. What should we 
say of an eye that could not be sure whether a particular 
object was black or blue, round or square, till it was 
declared to be so by authority ? Should we not say that 
it had no power of sight at all Let the mamtainers of 
external evidence and historical proof guard this rock 
and make as much of it as they may ; but let them not 
cry out angrily against those who seek to probe and exa- 
mine it; for assuredly if'it will not bear the hammers 
of all the Inquisitors in Christendom it is no true granite 
but crumbly sandstone- Doubtless religion, as far as it 
IS outward history, and mvolves facts and events, must 
be outwardly proved and attested ; but how insignifi- 
cant would be the meie historical and outward part of 
religion, how unmeaning and empty, if it were not 
filled and qCiickened by spiritual ideas, wffiich no out- 
ward evidence can prove ; which must be seen by the 
eyes of the spirit within us ; must be embraced by the 
will, not blindly and passively received! Mr. Archer 
Butler, in his Letters on Development, observes : “ A 
man who should affect to discard all revealed testimo- 
nies, and to prove the divinity of Christ oi the Doc- 
trine of the Tnnity exclusively by internal reason, 
would be a rationahst, though his conclusion be not a 
negative, but a most positive dogmatic truth.” Here 
the misemployment of reason, in which the formal na- 
ture of rationalism had just been declared to consist/- 


7^ « The formal nature of rationalism is the undue employment 
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IS assumed, and we are told that rationalism is the dis- 
carding levealed testimonies and trusting solely to the 
internal ; and indeed the term is constantly applied m 
a manner that begs the question, — applied to those 
who insist upon the pai’amount necessity of internal 
evidence in the things of religion. Certainly he who 
should discard all exteinal testimonies of the Gospel 
Revelation, would be irrational and ungrateful to God 
who has given them , hut the endeavour to shew, that 
by the light within us alone we may perceive their 
truth, is no misemploy inent of reason or evasion 
of the obedience of faith. Faithless far rather are 
they, who mistrust internal evidence and seek prefer- 
ably the external , how must they want the spiritual 
mind, which sees what it believes and knows in what 
It is trusting I The question is this, Can external tes- 


of reason in the things of leligxon, with a view to evade in some 
way the simplicity of the obedience of faith Rationalism in. 
one of the T)acts Joi the Times was called “ asking for reasons 
out of place ” Accoiding to these definitions rationalism is as 
geneial a teim as impiety or piesumption, with which indeed it 
IS commonly identified. Now I think, that a man can be guilty 
of this erroi only in this way , he may ask foi a kind of leasons 
in spiritual matteis, w’hich are mappiopnale to such matters, 
he may ask for positive logical pi oof of spiritual veiities, or out- 
vsCird evidence of that to which the spnit within can alone hear 
witness , but I believe, fiist that there is no leligious article for 
tlie reception of which we are not bound to give a sufficient lea- 
son, secondly that sufficient reason for the reception of any reli- 
gious article can ne\ei be found extnnsically , that its internal 
chdiacter, tried by the religious faculties given us by our Maker, 
ought to deteimine its acceptance or rejection. Leibnitz’ Rts- 
coms de la Confoimite de la Foi avec la Raison, contains a very 
c’ear view of this subject, as far at it goes He maintains that 
the Fatheis never simply rejected lea&on as modem teachers 
have done, both m the High Chuich and Puritan Schools, s. 51. 
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tiriQony by itself or piincipally and primarily prove the 
truth of revelation ? The i ationalism ” of my Father 
assigns to outward testimony and internal evidence 
independent functions in the instruction of man; he 
conceived that the former must prove religious truth, 
so far as it is histoiical and logical; the latter must 
evidence it, so far as it is spiritual and ideal. Out- 
ward evidence can apply only to the outward event or 
appearance, and this, apart fiom the ideas of which it 
is the symbol, could never constitute an aiticle of reli- 
gion. The only office of external testimony with re- 
spect to the spiritual substance of the faith, in my 
Father’s view, was that of exciting and evolving the 
ideas, which are the sole sufficient evidence of it, — at 
once the ground that suppoits it and the matter of 
which it is foimed. The Incaination and Atonement 
he believed to be both spiiitual facts, eternal and in- 
comprehensible, and also events that came to pass in 
the outward w^orld of Time , he believed therefore, that 
in the pi oof of both, external and internal evidence 
must work together, but that the work of the last is 
the deeper and moie essential. Before the publication 
of the Gospel no man could have discovered that the 
Son of God was to come in the flesh , neveitheless it 
IS reason and the spiiit that has, in one sense, shewn 
to men those deep truths of leligion, the Redemption 
of mankind, the Divinity of the Redeemer, and the 
Tri-unity of Father, Son and Holy Ghost Out- 
ward appearances have led men to the knowledge of 
them, but the recognition itself, which constitutes 
saving faith, is from within. To this q ationalism 
Professor Butler himself diaws veiy nigh when he 
says, that “ the fundamental eiror " (of Mr N.’s whole 
Development system,) “consists in this veiy thing, 
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that it conceives Christianity is to be investigated as a 
mere succession of historical events in order to deter- 
mine faith.^^ “ This,” he says, “ is to confound the 
knowledge of Church history as a succession of events, 
with the knowledge of Christianity as a Rule of Duty: 
to confound Christianity as a mixed earthly Reality 
with Christianity as a pure heavenly Ideal ” Can we 
attain the knowledge of a pure heavenly Ideal, or a 
Rule of Duty, by outward attestation ? Is it not the 
law written in the heart that interprets and substanti- 
ates the teaching of the Scriptures ? — and if the divinity 
of the Bible did not shine forth by its own light, could 
the belief of a certain number of persons, that it was 
the Word of God, have imposed it upon the world and 
sustained it in credit from age to age ? This error 
of substituting historical for internal evidence runs 
through the whole Antiquarian theory of faith ; that 
theory proposes to establish all religious doctrines by 
the former alone or chiefly, whereas but for the latter, 
the structure of external evidence would fall into a 
shapeless heap, as a brick wall would ^o if all the 
mortar were withdrawn. I will conclude this subject 
by referring the reader to a passage on the relations of 
evidence a posteriori and a prion m the notes to the 
First Lay Sermon^ Appendix E. pp. 293-4 ; and re- 
questing that it may be read in connection with the 
statement of belief on the evidences of Christianity 
contained m the last chapter of Vol. II. of this work. 
The whole is too long to quote, but this is a part 
of It: 

“ In each article of faith embraced on conviction, 
the mind determines, first intuitively, on its logical 
possibility; secondly discursively, on its analogy to 
doctrines already believed, as well as on its corres- 
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pondence to the wants and faculties of our nature , 
and thirdly, historically, on the direct and indiiect evi- 
dences. But the probability of an event is a part of 
its historic evidence, and constitutes its presumptive 
proof, or the evidence a priori Now as the degree 
of evidence a posteriori requisite m order to a satis- 
factory proof of the actual occurrence of any fact, stands 
in an inverse ratio to the strength or weakness of the 
evidence a prioriy (that is, a fact probable m itself 
may be believed on slight testimony), it is manifest 
that of the three factors, by which the mmd is deter- 
mined to the admission or rejection of the point m 
question, the last, the histoncal, must be greatly in- 
fluenced by the second, analogy, and that both depend 
on the first, logical congruity, not indeed, as their 
cause or pi*econstituent, but as their indispensable con- 
dition, so that the very mquiry concerning them is 
preposterous, (ffofccrfia tov varipov Tporipov) as long 
as the first remains undetermined.'^ ^ 

Lest what has been said on my Father’s view of the 
Atonement rshofuld be misconstrued, I would say a few 
words more upon that point. It is too common, I fear, 
to confound a denial, that the language in which “ the 
nature and extent of the consequences and effects of 
the Redemptive act ” is descnbed in Scripture, ought to 
be literally understood, with a denial that these terms 
stand for a real act on God’s part. Thus they who 
mean only to deny, that “ the essential character of the 
causative act of Redemption can be exactly defined by 
the metaphors used in Scriptuie to describe its effects 


Mr. Newman’s Presumptive character of the Proof, in his 
^ssay on Developement, p. 131. coincides, as far as it goes, with 
my Father’s positions m the above passage. 
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and consequences, are spoken of as if they had denied 
the causative actitself^ — the remonstrance of those who 
humbly but firmly maintain that, this act bem^ truly 
transcendent and mysterious, it can be known to us 
only in and through these effects and consequences , 
that the human conceptions in which the Sacred Wri- 
ters present it to us do but shadow it forth, not pro- 
perly express it ; that we are not bound to receive as 
Gospel all that divines have laid down respecting the 
vindictive justice of God, of justice being satisfied by 
a substitution of the suffeiings of the innocent for those 
of the guilty, and of the divine wrath being transfeired 
from the sinful to the sinless, — that ‘‘ change of pur- 
pose cannot be properly predicated of the eternal, 
omniscient, omnipotent God, any more than arms or 
wings or bowels ofmercy^ is strangely supposed to im- 
ply a notion, that Atonement is tiue only in a subjec- 
tive sense, that instead of Redemption having been 
wrought for us by the act of God and our Saviour 
Christ, only the phantom of such a thing is made to 
play befoie our eyes, — a scenic repi esentrtion of it set 
forth upon the theatre of Holy Writ in order to pio- 
duce certain effects on the souls of spectatois I For 
proof that the two viev s are wholly distinct and that 
the latter was foieign to the mind of Coleridge, I re- 
fer readers to the Aids to Reflections^ 

I believe too that it is foreign to other minds to which 
it has been imputed, “ Thus Christ is emphatically said 
to be our Atonement ; not that we may attribute to 
God any change of purpose towards man by what 
Christ has done ; but that we may know that we have 


On Spiritual Religion, Comment on Aphorism, xix. p 
241, edit. 4, vol. 1, p. 248. edit. 5. 
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passed from the death of sin to the hfe of righteousness 
by him , and that our hearts may not condemn us ” 
This passage has often been cited to fix a charge of 
deepest heteiodoxy upon the wiiter, a living divine. 
It IS conceived to contain a denial of the Atonement m 
any but a subjective sense, although it affirms that by 
what Christ has done we have passed from the death 
of sin to the life of righteousness ; but further, that this 
mystery has been presented to us under a certain 
figure, in order that we may judge rightly of its efiects 
and consequences for them that believe. Thus to speak 
and think is, in the apprehensions of some, to deny 
Redemption objectively consideied! To believe that 
hy what Christ has done we have passed from death 
unto hfe is nothing, — a meie shadow of faith, unless 
we aie ready to say also, that the eternal Redemption, 
fore-ordained before the foundation of the woild,^^ ac- 
tually produced a change in the mmd of Him who 
willed it, the Eteinal, with w^hom is no variableness 
nor shadow of tuining ^ — that after a manifestation 
made in these last times the designs of the Infinite 
were altered, and He began to consider that pardon- 
able which before he had consideied unpaidonable. 
What has this latter doctrine beyond the formei, save 
a contradiction? Can we asciibe change of purpose, 
m the literal sense, to the omniscient God without con- 
tradicting the veiy idea of a God^ We might indeed 
believe that a something, veiled not levealed by those 
words, IS true, had we assuiance to that effect; but 
this would not be what seems to be contended for, 


See 1 Peter, i. 20 Who verily wabjore-oi domed bejore the 

Joundation of the woild, but uas rnamjest in these last times j or 
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namely an admission, that they are true m the literal 
sense. I suppose there is no Christian who doubts 
that the mystery of Redemption has more in it than 
man can fathom. When I see how some men impreg- 
nate the writings of others with the products of their 
own swarming brains, supposititious heresies, felonies, 
fantasies, fooleries, false philosophies, demoniacal doc- 
trines and so forth, I often recall a couplet of Dryden’s 
respecting perversions of the Bible : — 

The fly-blown text conceives an alien brood. 

And turns to maggots what was meant for food.^® 

I would fain learn of those, who look upon my Fa- 
ther’s scheme of faith as something less satisfactory to 
a religious mind than that which they have embraced, 
if they can point out any important moral truth, any 
great spiritual idea, any soul-sustammg belief, any doc- 
trine unquestionably necessary or highly helpful to the 
support and safety of the Christian faith, which was 
rejected or unrecognised by him. Can they shew that 
his “ rationalizing,” as some designate the efforts he 
made to free the minds of Christians froen schemes of 
doctrine, which seemed to him ‘‘ absolutely irrational,” 
and therefore deiogatory to God and injurious to man, 
excluded him from participating in any practical re- 
sults, that can be deemed favourable to a pui e, deep, 
Earnest Christianity. If they are unable to do this, 
and neither on the doctrine of the Church, of Oiiginal 
Sin, of the Inspiration of Scripture, of Sacraments, of 
Justification, as far as I am aware, has any opponent 
of his Christian philosophy hitherto even attempted 
to shew that his conceptions were not as pregnant 


Rehgio Laid, This pungent couplet was pointed out to 
roe, some years ago, by roy friend, Mr. H. C. Robinson. 
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and spiritual, as deeply pervaded \vith the sense of 
the relations betwixt the creature and the Creator 
as those to which they adhere , instead of asserting 
that his creed is less pious and leligious than their 
own, they should try to prove that it is less reasonable 
and stands upon a less secure foundation. When they 
have shewn this they will have inclusively pioved, that, 
whatever spiritual ideas lie may have possessed, his 
system did not properly contain them. But such a 
proof can only be furnished by strict logical processes; 
there can be no short cut to it by assumption, or re- 
presentations concerning his state of mind, and the in- 
fluences upon it, calculated to lessen the value of his 
testimony. 

I cannot quit the subject of my Father’s competency 
for the investigation of religious questions, without 
noticing another suggestion which has been thrown 
out on this same point, and which, from its partial 
truth, seems likely to confirm or convey what is very 
far from true. It has been observed that Colendge 
was given t^„ contemplation rather than to action, and 
that he even resembled Hamlet in cairying to excess 
the habit of abstracting. But religious doctrine is to 
be tried by its capability of practical application, its 
relation to appointed ends, and hence the speculative 
mmd is ill qualified to judge truly on a subject of tlus 
nature , instead of acquiescing m a sound and pious 
creed, persons of such a character are apt to prefer a 
shallow, unsubstantial and fantastic one, framed by 
their limited understanding and human imagination. 
The following is pait of a passage once applied to my 
Father m a striking article in the Quarterly Review. 

When a religious cieed is presented, say to a disputa- 
tious and subtle mmd, in which the action of the critical 
1 


1 
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faculty Q\ erbears and absorbs all other energies, that fa- 
culty regards the creed proposed polemically, considers 
it with reference to logical and technical precision, and 
not in respect to its moral characteristics and tenden- 
cies, and wastes upon this theoretic handling of sacred 
themes all the sedulity which ought to be employed 
in seeking to give effect to the proffered means of spi- 
ritual amelioiation.” ’’ 

All this may be true enough of the mere intellectu- 
alist , but who that was well acquainted with Coleridge, 
as an author or as a man, could suppose that such was 
his character, or speak of views like his as the product 
of understanding unirradiated by reason, and fancy 
uninspired by the spiritual sense? Of all men in the 
present age he was among the first and ever among the 
most earnest to maintain, that religion must have a 
moial origin, so far at least that the evidence of its 
doctrines cannot, like the truths of abstract science, be 
wholly independent of the will : ’ that religion is de- 
signed to improve the nature and faculties of man, and 
that every pait of religion is to be judged by its rela- 
tion to this mam end.”’’^® These maxims he insisted on 
during his whole course as a religious w liter; they 
plainly had a deep hold on his mind, and weie uttered 
by him, not with the lip only, as if learned fiom 
(Others, but as if they had indeed been drawn from 
“ the fountain-head of genuine self-research If he 
then tried a religious creed with reference to logical 
and technical precision, and nottn respect to its moral 

77 See the Quarterly Review for December, 1841, pp 11-12. 
The passage as from Mi- Gladstone’s “ Church Frmcrples con- 
sidered in their rebults” p 68. 

7® Btog* Literal la, vol, i pp. 206-?. 

7® Aids to Rejection, p. 138, edit. 9. 
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characteristics and tendencies^' how strangely must 
he have deserted a principle which his own experience 
had established ! — how unaccountably shut his eyes to 
the light of a “ safety lamp,” which his own hands 
had hung up for the guidance of others ! Let any 
candid reader consult on this subject the Aids to 
Reflection^ especially that portion in which the author 
maintains, that revealed truths are to be judged of by 
us, as far as they are grounds of practice, or in some 
ivay connected with our moral and spiritual interests,” 
— ^that “ the life, the substance, the hope, the love, in 
one word, the faith, — these are derivatives from the 
practical, moral and spiritual nature and being of man 
and then ask himselt whether he who wrote thus could 
be capable of falling into the error described above. 
And again let him see whether lie can cite a single 
passage from his writings m which he appears to be 
trying a creed according to logical piecision alone, 
without regal d to its deeper bearings. So far fiom 
being apt to consider ai tides of belief exclusively in 
their intellectual aspect, in his departuies from re- 
ceived orthodoxy he was chiefly influenced by moral 
considerations, by his sense of the discrepancy be- 
twixt the tenet, in its ordinary form, and the teachings 
of conscience, — his conviction that the doctrine, as cornr 
monly understood, either meant nothing or something 
which opposed the spiritual sense and practical reason 

See tLe Anh to Reflection on Spiritual Religion, Com- 
ment on Aph II, p 124, edit 4. p 127, edit. 5. 

The interesting Article on Development in the Christ, 
Remembiancer for January, which has just come into my hands, 
and in which I find a confirmation of some remarks of mine, 
ill this Introduction, on the Romish doctrine of the Hucharist, 
contains the following sentences, which I take the liberty to 
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The mere intellectualists^ who try divine things by 
human measures, had in my Father a life-long oppo- 
nent. Why then is' a charge of mere intellectualism 
brought against himself^ Is it because he resisted the 
insidious sophism which splits the complex being of 
man ; separates the moral in his nature from the ra- 


quote for the sake of explaining more clearly my Father’s mode 
of thought on the relation of divine truth to the mind of man 
“ Our ideas on mysterious subjects are necessarily superficial , 
they are intellectually paper- ideas , they will not stand exami- 
nation , they vanish into darkness if we try to analyze them, 
A child, on reading in fairy tales about magical conversions and 
metamorphoses, has most simple definite ideas instantly of 
things, of which the reality is purely unintelligible. His ideas 
are paper ones , a philosopher may tell him that he cannot have 
them really, because they issue, when pursued, in something 
self-contradictory and absurd , that he is mistaken and only 
thinks he has them, but the child has them, such as they 
are, and they aie poweiful ones, and mean something real at 
the bottom. Our ideas, in the region of religious mystery, 
have this childish character, the early Church had such It 
held a simple, superficial, childlike idea of an ^solute conver- 
sion of the bread and wine into the Body and Blood , and with 
this idea, as with an hieroglyphic emblem of some mysterious 
and awful reality, it stopped short,” pp lo5-6 Oui ideas on 
the supersensual and spiritual are without the sphere of the 
understanding, the forms of which are adapted to a world of 
^nse, though it is by the mediation of the undeistanding alone, 
by its “ hieroglyphic emblems,” that we can take any cognizance 
of them or bring them into the light of consciousness still to 
describe these ideas as ** superficial,” and as merely indicating 
«*some mysterious and awful reality,” appears to be scarcely 
doing them justice There is indeed a background of mere mys- 
tery and undefined reality in all our religious beliefs , exeunt 
omnes in mysterium , but they have a foreground too, a substance 
apprehensible by faith, visible to the eye of reason and the 
spirit, as truly and actually as the things of sense are percep- 
tible by our senses. A vague belief that something, referred to 
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tional, the spiritual from conscience and reason , thrusts 
aside the understanding from its necessary office of 
organizing and evolving the whole mind, and thus 
brings half truth and confusion into every department 
of thought ? Did he shew himself unspintual m de- 
claring that superstition is not, as some will have it, 


by the words conversion of bread and wnne into the Body and 
Blood,” IS a religious reality, — can this be dignified with the 
name of an Idea i What can verify or attest the truth of a vague 
spiritual Something ^ W hat spintual benefit can such vague be- 
lief confer upon our spints^ If religious ideas are vague and su- 
perficial, whdt ideas are positive and profound Again, is it true 
that the ideas of children and of the early Church were of this 
description^ I more than doubt that. A child who reads of 
magical metamorphoses has verj definite conceptions before lus 
mind, and so had the early Church in regard to the Eucharist. 
Ihe early Fathers seem to have held, that the consecrated ele- 
ments became the material body and blood of Christ, that, his 
body being immortal, to feed upon it immortalized our bodies, 
even as his Word and Spirit gave eternal life to our souls, that 
by miracle the divine Body and Blood were multiplied as the 
loaves and fishes had been, and retained the 'phenomena of bread 
and wine T'nis ancient sensuous notion of the Real Presence 
IS definite enough , and equally definite is the modern spintual 
notion, that by the Body and Blood we are to understand the 
hfe-givmg power and influence of the Redeemer upon our vihole 
being, body and soul, and that this power of eternal life is con- 
veyed to us in an especial manner when we receive the ap- 
pointed symbols in faith. The sensuous tenet has been ex- 
changed for the spiritual doctrine because that sensuous tenet 
was no mere mystery but a plain absurdity, — a poor, weak, 
grovelling, shallow conception. Yet this low conception pre- 
served the substantial truth , it was a cocoon in which the spi- 
ritual idea was contained, as in a tomb cradle, buned, yet kept 
alive The spintual ideas contained in the doctrine of the Eu- 
charist, and the intellectual statement of the doctrine, are of 
course different things, the former ought to be positive and 
certain,— the latter intelligible and distinct 
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a debased form of faiths but a disguised infidelity, 
since men become superstitious inasmuch as they are 
sensuous and dark, slaves by their own compulsion 
or heartless because he refused to establish faith on 
feeling and fancy, apart from reflection, and to adopt 
the slavish maxim, that forms of doctrine, which have 
been associated with religious ideas are to be received 
implicitly, — are not to be examined whether they stifle 
the truth or convey it rightly? No I it is not from a 
strict and careful examination of his writings that these 
notions have arisen, but from a partial view of his 
life and its bearing upon his character. It has been 
thought that he led too exclusively a life of contem- 
plation to be thoroughly well qualified for a moral 
preceptor, that he dwelt too much on the speculative 
side of philosophy to have, in fullest measure, a true 
philosopher’s wisdom. It has been affirmed that he 
dealt with thoughts untried in action, unverified by 
application, mere exercises of the thinking faculty re- 
volving into itself : ” that he ‘‘ lived a life of thinking 
for thinking’s sake.” I cannot admit thatTthis is true. 
Whether or no it would have been better for Mr. 
Coleridge’s own mind and character had he exercised 
a regular profession, and been less withdrawn from 
family cares, it is not for me to determine . but this I 
can affirm, that to represent him as having spent a life 
of inaction, or of thinking without reference to prac- 
tical ends, IS an injustice both to him and to the pro- 
ducts of his mind. To write and to think were his 
chief business m life ; contemplation was the calling to 
which his Maker called him ; but to think merely for 
thinkings sake ^ — merely for the excitement and pas- 
time of the game, is no man’s calling ; it is an occupa- 
tion utteily unworthy of a rational and immortal being. 
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Whether or no he deserves such a judgment let men 
determine by a caieful survey of his writings , in con- 
nection with all those studies which aie necessary in 
order to make them understood ; let them pi onounce 
upon his chaiacter afterwards, perhaps they will see it 
with different eyes, and with clearer ones when they 
have finished the course. I cannot of couise attempt 
here to vindicate his claim to some “ gift of genuine 
insight,” as an ethical writer, but in refeience to the 
remarks lately cited I ask, of what sort aie the thoughts 
dealt with m The Friend ^ the Aids to Pejiection^ 
the Lay Sermons, the Church and State, the Lite^ 
vary Memains^ May it not be said that, of the 
thoughts they contain, one large class, that relating 
to politics, cannot, by their natuie, " issue out of actsf 
—out of the particular acts of an individual life, — or 
be tried and applied in action by the individual who 
treats of them, though they tend to acts and aie to 
have practical consequences , seeing that they i elate to 
national movements, interests of bodies, dealmgs of 
communiti.^; while another still larger class, which 
concern the moral and spiritual being of man, are capa- 
ble of being tried and verified m the life of every Chris- 
tian, whether he be given to outwaid action, or whether 
activities of an inwaid character, have been his chief 
occupation upon earth ^ To deny their author this pvuc- 
tical knowledge and experience would be a satire on his 
personal character rather than a review of his philoso- 
phic mind All the poetry, all the poetical criticism 
which my Father produced has a piactical end; for 
poetry is a visible creation, the final aim of which is 
to benefit man by means of delight. As foi his moral 
and religious writings, if practical wisdom is not in 
thenoi, they are empty indeed, for their whole aim is 
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practical usefulness — the regulation of action, the ac- 
tions of the heart and mind with their appropriate mani- 
festations — the furtherance of man’s well being here and 
hereafter. This remark, that my Father lived a life of 
thinking for thinking’s sake is either the severest of 
judgments, more severe than his worst and most pre- 
judiced enemies ever pissed on him in the heat of con- 
flict, or it is no censure at all, but rather a commenda- 
tion ; inasmuch as the soul is better than the body and 
mental activity nobler than corporeal. 

It may interest the reader to see in conclusion, Mr. 
Coleridge’s own opinion of an excessive practicality^ 
or what is commonly so called, for the term is com- 
monly, though I believe incorrectly, applied to a mere 
outward activity.^^ Thus he spoke of an excellent 


Men who are given to outward action think all else idleness 
or worse, while men of thought can estimate theii usefulness and 
do them honour, when they are consistent and at one with them- 
selves. But thought IS the active huuness of a certain part of 
mankind. Literary men and teachers who affect^o be men of 
the world and unite a great deal of ordinary pi acticaliiy with 
their peculiar vocation, are apt to become low in their aims 
and superficial in execution A poet is, in my opinion, far 
better employed in perfecting an ode, if it be worth writing at 
all, or conforming a drama to the rules of art, than m direct- 
ing a farm or regulating a railway or arranging a public spec- 
tacle, If his poetry is what poetry ought to he, it is worth 
the devotion of all his time and energies, save what are lequired 
for the chanties of life, or for procuring the means of subsistence. 

The article in the Quarterly, -ref ened to above, speaks so well 
and powerfully of Mr, Wordsworth, that I the more regret its 
containing anything calculated to strengthen misunderstandings 
in regard to ray Father. They who best understand the Poet 
and Philosopher best understand the Philosophic Poet his 
Friend. Let them not be contrasted, but set side by side to 
throw light and lustre upon each other. 
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man, whom he deeply honoured and loved, to his 
friend Mr. Stutfield : 

I was at first much amused with your clever ac- 
count of our old and valued Friend’s occupations — hut 
after a genial laugh, I read it again and was affected 
by its truth, and by the judicious view you have 
taken. My poetical predilections have not, I trust, 
indisposed me to value utility, or to reverence the be- 
nevolence, which leads a man of superiour talents to 
devote himself to the furtherance of the Useful, how- 
ever coarse or homely a form it may wear, provided, 
I am convinced that it is, fiist, actually useful in itself, 
and secondly, comparatively so, m reference to the 
objects on which he would or might otherwise employ 

himself. It seems to me impossible but that 

this incessant bustle about little things, and earnestness 
in the removal of stupid impediments, with the irrita- 
tions arising out of them, must have an undesirable 
'effect on any mind constituted for noblei aims , — and 
this unquiet routine is, in my judgment, the very con- 
trary to wfet I should deem a salutary alterative to 
the qualities in our friend’s nature, of wrhich the pec- 
cant excess is most to be apprehended. It is really 
grievous, that with a man of such a head and such a 
heart, of such varied information and in easy circum- 
stances too, the miracle of Aaron should be reversed, 
a swarm of little snakes eat up the great one, the sa- 
cred serpent, symbol of intellect, dedicated to the God 
of Healing. I could not help thinking, when 1 last 
saw him, that he looked more aged than the interval 
between that and his former visit could account for.” 
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Mr, Coleridges Remarks on the present mode of 
conducting Puhltc Journahr 

T here is one other subject, on which, after going 
through the present work m order to finish pre- 
paring it for the press, I have found it necessary to 
give some explanation. Thioughout this edition I have 
abstained from interference with the text^ as far as the 
sense was concerned, though the changes wrought m 
the course of thiity yeais would probably have led the 
author to make many alterations in it himself, had he 
republished the work at all in its piesent form. In 
one or two sentences only I have altered or removed 
a few words affecting the import of them, m order to 
do away with unquestionable mistakes respecting lite- 
rary facts of slight importance. But from the end of 
the last chapter of the ciitique on Mr. Wordsworth's 
poetry I have withdrawn a paragraph concerning the 
detractors from his meiits — the mode m'^which they 
carried on their critical waifare against him and some 
others — for the same reason which led the late editor 
to suppress a note on the subject in Vol. 1. — namely 
this ; that as those passages contain personal remarks, 
right or wrong, they were anomalies in ray Father’s 
wi itings, unworthy of them and of him, and such as I 
feel sure he would not himself have reprinted. This 
reason indeed is so obvious, that no explanation or 
comment on the subject would have been given, if I 
had not been told that Lord Jeffrey had of late years 
republished his reply to those remarks of Mr. Cole- 
ridge ; this makes me feel it proper to say, that I sup- 
press the passages in question, and should have done 
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so if no contradiction had been offeied to them, simplj' 
because they are personal, and now also because I be- 
lieve that some parts of them, conveying details of 
fact, are inaccurate as to the letter , but at the same 
time with an assurance that m spirit they aie just and 
true. They may be inaccurate in the lettei : the 
speeches referred to may never have been uttered just 
as they were told to my Father and repeated by him ; 
Mr. Jeffiey’s language to himself he may not have le- 
called correctly ; and I am quite VMlling to allow that in 
the way of hospitality he received more than he gave, the 
fact of apparent cordialiUh however, being equally at- 
tested whether Mi. Jeffiey asked Mr Coleridge to din- 
ner or received a similar invitation from him. By the 
mention of these particulars my Father injured, as I think, 
a good cause ; a volume of such anecdotes, true or false, 
would never have convinced men of the party which 
he had opposed, oi brought them to confess, that the 
criticisms of the E. Review were in gieat measure 
dictated by p,arty spiiit, to men not of the party, who 
should take^ the trouble of referring to them, I have 
little doubt, that this would be appaient on the face of 
those writings themselves, — from the manner and from 
the matter of them. I must repeat, that I believe the 
suppressed passages to be neither mistaken nor un- 
truthful as to their mam drift, which I understand to 
be this : that the E. Reviewers expressed a degree of 
contempt for the poetical productions of their oppo- 
nents in politics, which it is scarcely conceivable that 
they could have really felt, or would have felt had 
politics been out of the question — raoie especially with 
regard to the poems of Mr. Wordswoith, that they 
imputed a character to them, and as far as in them lay, 
stamped that character upon them to the eye of the 
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public, which those productions never could have borne 
to the mind of any unprejudiced, careful, and compe- 
tent critic — indeed such characters at once of utter 
imbecility and striking eccentricity as appear at first 
sight to be the coinage of an ingenious brain, rather 
than the genuine impression which any actual body of 
poetry could make upon any human mind, that was 
not itself either imbecile or highly eccentric. This 
charge was, indeed, not capable of a precise proof, and 
Mr. C. acted with his usual incaution m openly de- 
claring what he felt quite certain of but could not 
regularly demonstrate. Whether or no he had good 
reason to feel this certainty — ^waiving his personal re- 
collections, even those that have not been denied — I 
willingly leave to the judgment of all who are capable 
of comparing the critiques in question with the poems 
of Mr. Wordsworth, and with the general estimate of 
them m the minds of thoughtful readeis and lovers of 
poetry in general, from the time when the Lyrical 
Ballads first appeared till the present day. There was 
doubtless a petitio principii on Mr Colefidge’s part 
in this dispute ; he assumed the merits of his friend s 
poetry, for though this was a point which he often 
sought to prove, by shewing that, taken at large, 
it treated of the most important and affecting themes 
tlfat can interest the heart of man, and, for the most 
part, in a manner that wmuld stand the test of any 
poetical rule or pnnciple that could be applied to it, 
and this without contradiction from any one meeting 
him on his own ground, not merely baffling him by rude, 
reasonless irony, and boisterous banter — those heavy 
blunt weapons of disputants who abound more in scorn 
than in wisdom, — still questions of poetical merit are 
so fine and complex, that they can hardly be decided 
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altogether by rule, but must be determined, as spiri- 
tual matters are to be determined, by specific results 
and experiences, which aie, in this case, the effects 
produced on the poetic mmd of the community. Be- 
fore this proof was complete he in some sort assumed 
the point at issue ; — he knew the critic to be possessed 
of supenour sense and talent, and he felt sure that 
though It might be possible for a man of good under- 
standing and cultivated taste not to love and admire 
the poetry of Mr. Wordsworth, it was almost morally 
impossible that the great body of it could appear to 
such a person as it was presented m the pages of The 
Ed, Renew ^ — a thing to be yawned or hissed off the 
stage at once and foi ever. — Such strains of verse as 
Tmtevn Ahheg, The Old Cwnlerland Beggar^ Ad^ 
dress to my infant Davghter, Boy of Wytiander-mere^ 
Lines left upon a Yew-tree seat, Chai acter of the 
Happy Warriour; — such poems as the Ode to 
Duty, Evening Walk, Rob Roys Grave, Highland 
Girl, Yarrow revisited, Ruth, Landamin, The Bro- 
thers, Feif^le Vagrant, Forsaken Indian Woman,^ 


^ Tins Complaint of the perishing- mother may be compared 
with Schiller’s admiied Kadowesiiische TodtenKlage , but I think 
that both in poetry and m pathos the English poem strikes a far 
deeper note. Ihe anguish of a bereaved mothei’s heart.^no 
other poet, I think, has ever so powerfully pourtrayed as Mr. 
Wordsworth 

Warmly as I admire the poetry of Keats I can imagine, that 
an intelligent man might read the Endymion w ith care, yet think 
that It was not genuine poetry , that it shewed a sheer misuse of 
abundant fancy and rhythmical power Fonts range is narrow ; 
like the artificial comedy it has a -world of its own, and this world 
IS most harmonious within itself, made up of light rich materials j 
but It is not deep enough or wide enough to furnish satisfaction 
foi the general heart and mmd. The passion of love excited by 
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The two April 3Iornings, The Fountain, Yew-trees, 
Nutting, Peel Castle, ^Tis thought that some have 
died for love, Lines to H, M ; — such sonnets as that 
Composed on Westminster Bridge, On the Eve 
of a Friend! s Marriage, The World is too much 
with us, Milton ^ thou shouldst he living at this 
hour, those four called Personal Talk, so frequently 
quoted — could any cultivated and intelligent man 
read these productions attentively without feeling that 
in them the author had shewn powers as a poet 
which entitled him at least to a certain respect and 
even deference^ Is there anything very strange or 
startling m these compositions ? Or are they flat and 
empty, with nothing in them — no freshness of thought 
or feeling ^ Seen through a fog the golden beaming 
sun looks like a dull orange or a red billiard ball, — the 
fog that could rob these poems of all splendour must 
have been thick indeed I I have not mentioned all the 
most admirable of Mr, Wordswoith’s poems ; but those 
which a general acquaintance with poetry, and general 
sense of the poetical might enable any onfJ? to under- 
stand ; for we may undei stand and respect what we do 
not deeply enjoy. The multitude of laugheis knew 
nothing of the Wordsworthian poetry but what they 
saw m the pages of the Review, through the Re- 
viewer s tinted spectacles ; the Reviewer himself must 
have known it all, in its length and breadth. If he 
seriously avows that the pages of that Journal giye a 


beauty is the deepest thing it contains, and therefore, though 
Its imagery is so richly vaiied, we have a sense of the mono- 
tonous in reading it long together. It is toujowih peidnx or 
something still more dainty delicate, and we long for more solid 
diet, when we have had this fare for a little while But if ever 
a poet addiessed the common heart and universal leasoa it is 
Mr Wordsworth. 
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correct view of his notion of Mr. Wordsworth’s poetry, 
nothing more can be said than that it is a cui ions fact 
in the history of the human mind, — Mr. Coleridge 
could but judge by appearances, and I think he has not 
misrepi esented them. 

In regaid to the review of the Lay Sermon^ I am 
not surpiised that the Editor saw nothing in it to dis- 
approve , though few, I think, who, at this houi, stand- 
ing without the chaimed circle of paity, peuised that 
article, w^ould fail to see, that it is not so much a cri- 
tique of the Sermon as a peisonal pasquinade — (what 
are caprice, indolence, vaniU ,” hw.t personal charges^) 
— penned by one, who had scanned the author nar- 
rowly, in ordei to abuse him scientifically, and with a 
certain air of verisimilitude.® He had enjoyed special 
opportunities of taking those observations, which he 
afterwards recurred to for such an ill purpose. My 
Father had recened him, (at Stowey and, I believe, 
once again at Keswick), wjth frank hospitality under 
his own roof, had extolled his talents when otheis saw 
no lustre lur. the rough diamond; had furnished his 
mind wnth pregnant hints — intellectual seed, which, as 
the soil was‘\eiy capable, bore, in due tune, a harvest 


3 This air of verifeimilitude is less in tliat article than in the 
parent lampoon, (in Mr, Hazhtt’s PoliLical Essays), any dis- 
torted resemblance which the latter may be thought to contain, 
being frittered av/ay,in the Edmboro’ copy, by an evident desue 
that the portrait should be pure deformity. In the former Mr. 
Coleridge is described as “ belonging to all parties,” and *' of 
service to none.” This might be favourably interpreted , he 
who belongs to all parties at one and the same time, belongs to 
none in particular and can seive none in particular, but he may 
serve his country all the more Ihis feature was not copied , 
bpt the portion that follows, “ he gives up his independence ol 
mind,” iQ which there was no tiutli at all, w’as carefully trans- 
fused,— the spmt of It at least,— into the second portrait Both 
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of fruit for his own enrichment. I thmk he did not 
deny these obligations, even while he was privately 
expressing that personal pique and hostile feeling, 
which he vented to the public under cover of patriot- 
ism and concern for the people Under cover, I say, 
without impugning his sincerity and earnestness in 
either , the former, the angry feeling against Mr. Cole- 
ridge, he made no secret of among his associates in 
general. Under the circumstances my Father was to 
be excused for supposing that this gentleman of “judg- 
ment and talents ’ had been employed to lun down the 
Lay Sermon m the E. Review, on account of his known 
talents for satire, and the severe judgments he had 
already published on himself m particular ; but, as this 
has been denied, I have withdrawn two expressions 
which contain the imputation; the passage concern- 
ing the satirist himself I have not thought fit to with- 
draw. 

Mr. Jeffrey's demeanour at the Lakes in 1810 should 
never have been brought into this question, but fiom a 
natural wish to maintain the general trcrthfulness, if 
not the prudence and propriety, of my Father’s lan- 


contain the same insinuation respecting my Father’s fundamental 
religious principles — the same attempt to cast them into suspi- 
cion with the unphilosophic world — upon which I need make no 
I emai k At that timeitmay perhaps have brought some additional 
discredit upon his name, that he imputed catholicity to Ins mo- 
ther church ** The Church of England, which he sometimes, 
by an hyperbole of affectation, affects to call the Catholic 
Church”-* « * 

These things are said in the supposition that my Father was 
not wrong in believing the anthor of the critique in the E. R. 
and the writer of the two critiques in the Pol Essajs, to be the 
game person, Either they are identical, or the one is a close 
copyist of the other, — his spleen the same, only colder and more 
unrelenting. 
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guage on the subject, I cannot help sajnng, that Lord 
Jeffrey's own account of it serves quite as well as IMr. 
Coleridge's, to illustrate the difference, — I think I may 
say the discrepancy, — between the gentleman conduct- 
ing himself kindly and courteously m social life, and the 
same gentleman performing his dutif as a reviewer. 
My Father had undergone no essential change, in the 
interval, either as a poet, a politician, or a man, nor 
had he shewn any The Friend was befoie the public. 
To pay compliments, even when they are no more than 
the genuine overflow of the soul, is a mark of compla- 
cency ; but to have made efforts to “ gratify ” a gentle- 
man under a notion that he ‘‘liked to receive compli- 
ments,'^ w'as a still greater exercise of politeness. 
The cntique of Christabel did not seem quite sym- 
phonious with compliments paid to the poetic mind of 
him who was best known to the public as the author 
of The Ancient Manner^ a poem which, equally wuth 
that and on very similar grounds, deserved to be called 
a “mixture of raving and drivelling “I cheerfully 


^ An article on Coleridge m the Penny Cydopc^dia, which, 
together wnth some misstatements of fact, contains the £d. Re- 
view opinions on my Father’s merits as an author, to viit, that 
he had next to none at all, and seems to have been wntten a 
disciple of the critic who pronounced Christabel Ttorthless with 
the exception of one passage, after referrmg to what was pointed 
out on this subject by Mr. Dequincey, pioceeds thus ‘'Of this 
habit,” (that of “ trusting to others for suggestions wdnch he 
itnproved, and for ideas wdiich he elaborated,”) another in- 
stance is supplied by Alvar’s dungeon soliloquy in the Remorse 
(Act. V, Scene 1.) the ideas, and, to a certain extent, the words 
of wdiich are derived from Caleb’s prison soliloquy in Caleb 
Williams ” Impressive writer in lus own line as I knew Mr. 
Godwin to be, I was surprised to learn that he had written any- 
thing so poetical as Alvar’s dungeon soliloquy, w-linxious how- 

1 m 
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acquit” the writer of any the least perception of merit 
in the poem , although Scott and Byron, the most ad- 

ever to give him Ins due I took up Caleb Williams, and for 
pleasure, as well as duty, read it all through for the second time 
in my life. I perused with special caie the three powerful 
chapters in which Caleb describes his imprisonment , I found 
that he dwells upon the ** squalid solitude” of his forced abode, 
and Alvar mentions “ friendless solitude that he speaks of a 
** groan” uttered in sleep, and Alvar speaks of “ groaning and 
tears but with these exceptions I found neither the ideas nor 
the words of Alvar’s soliloquy in Caleb Williams My Tather 
may possibly have been led to make the reflections and form 
the images of that soliloquy by Godwin’s striking novel, as 
Thomson was led to write The Seasons by the perusal of Nature , 
but he certainly did not bonow them ready-made therefrom. 
The closest resemblance to Caleb Williams that I can And in the 
Remorse is not in Act. v. but m Act. i. where Alvar says, 

‘‘ My own life wearied me • 

And but for the imperative voice within, 

With mine own hand I had thrown off the burthen ” 

At the end of Chap xi Vol ii. Caleb says, I meditated sin. 
cide and ruminated, in the bitterness of my soul, upon the dif- 
ferent means of escaping from the load of existence.” Caleb 
is restrained from self-murder, not by “ an imperative voice 
within,” a voice which “ calmed” while it “ quelled his words 
are, ” still some inexplicable suggestion withheld my hand. I 
clung with desperate fondness to this shadow of existence, ns 
p^ystenous attractions and its hopeless prospects.” The three 
preceding pages are very fine in their w-ay, but have nothing 
in common with the Remorse except of the most general de- 
scription Indeed unless my Father had been the first man that 
ever described imprisonment, he could not have avoided some 
general similarity with former descnbers 

The whole article I would recommend as a study to those 
who are desirous of acquiring the art of depreciation , the prin- 
ciple of which rests on the force of contrast with a pretence 
of candour, and may he thus thrown into the form of a rule , 
give the man piaise a minon in order to take away all the 
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mired poets of the day, were known to have expressed 
admiration of it, he naturally preferred his own judg- 


credit commonly given liim a majon exalt other men, in 
order to pull him down from his seat, although these other 
men would themselves be the first to replace him in it. The 
Cyclopaedist denies my Father originality of mind on plau- 
sible grounds, perhaps, and yet, I think, on insufficient ones. 
The habit of obtaining from others ** suggestions to improve’* 
and ideas to elaborate ” may be almost called common to the 
genus vatum. Dante is esteemed a vigorous and original writer 
yet It has been clearly shewn that the vision of the hoy monk 
Aibenco ** served as a model for the entire edifice of his poem,'* 
and furnished him with some of his sinking details Dante 
adopted everything in the Vibioii that he could turn to advan- 
tage, and left it to his commentators to make Ins acknowledg- 
ments to the jouthful Visionary. Milton borrowed from all 
quarters, as may be seen m Todd’s edition of his works Tasso 
took wholesale from preceding Italian poets and from the 
Classics, Gray’s Elegy in a Count) y Churchyard contains 
scarcely a single image or sentiment that is entirely new, and 
in all his other poems he helps himself without scruple to the 
ideas and sometimes to the words of other poets. Shakespeare 
IS full of borrcT^ed pegs to hang his thoughts upon. Lord Byron 
declared that these charges of plagiansm against particular 
poets were a folly, since all poets are guilty of it, I think that 
almost all poets borrow a good deal in one way or another , hut 
there is a difference in the mode of their borrowing ; some take 
the thoughts and images of other writers and combine them 
with new matter , some take a great deal of what constitutes 
the substance and brilliancy of their compositions from historical 
or descriptive books in piose. Writers of a rich and ornate 
style borrow moie than those of a seveier cast Byron borrowed 
far more from books than Crabbe, and Blr Wordsworth has 
borrowed less, I believe, than any other great poet Nature is 


See the Essay on this subject, extracted from an ancient 
manuscript, prefixed to Zotti’s Dante, p, 19-42. 
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ment ; but I will take upon me to say, however true 
this may be, that no mere poetical demerits ever called 
forth such a vehement explosion of hisses as that with 
which Christahel was greeted in the E. Review ; that 
the hisses were at the author^ because his “ daily prose ” 
was understood to be dedicated to the support of all 


the book that he has studied the most The Penny Cyclopaedist 
has added nothing but a mare’s nest to Mi, Dequincey’s in- 
stances of borrowing in my Father, of winch Mr Dequincey 
himself thought so little, that in spite of them all, he most 
heartily believed” my Father “as entirely original m all his 
capital pretensions, as any one man that ever has existed , as 
Archimedes in ancient days, or as Shakespeare in modern ” 

An author is to be judged, in respect of original power, by 
the total result of his productions. Is the whole a new thing, 
or is there in the whole a something new ^ntei fused? Can you 
find the like elsewhere ? By this test my Father’s writings must 
he tiled, and perhaps they will be found to stand it better than 
those of many an author, who has carefully abstamed fiom any 
foimal or avoidable borrowing. That his are “the works of 
one who requires something from another whereon to hang 
'whatever he may himself have to saj is just si'^’ch a specious 
objection as the former But it should be considered that every 
writer, m moial or religious disquisition, starts in fact from pre- 
vious thought, whether he expiessly produces it or not. In the 
Aids io Rejiection and in the Uemains my Father has given his 
thoughts in the form of comments on passages in the w'orks of 
other men , and this he did, not from want of originality of mind, 
hut from physical languor, — the want of continuous energy, — 
together with the exhaustive intensity, with which he entered 
into that particular portion of a subject to which his attention was 
directed, I do not believe, however, that the value of what he 
has left behind is so much impaired hy its immethodical form 
as people at first sight imagine. The method and general plan 
of a literary work are often quite arbitrary, and sometimes, for 
the sake of preseiving regulanty of structure in the architecture 
of a book, a writer is obliged to say a great deal which is but in- 
troductory to that of his own which he has to impart. 
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that courtiers think should be supported ® what Mr. 
Coleridge endeavoured to support being first, the war 
against the would-be invader and subjugator of Im 
country ; secondly, the Church of England. No mat- 
ter for the “ compliments now in 1847 , no, nor the 
disparagements either ; “ not of a pm — as the tedious 
man says in Measure for Measure. I do not recur to 
them on their own account. Perhaps an editor may law- 
fully'^ make himself pleasant to gentlemen whom after- 
wards he shall be obliged to expose as “ whining and 
hypochondriacal poets m his review : but it does seem 
rather a special, and somewhat pliant and elastic law, 
that can permit a gentleman to be sociable and friendly 
in his private behaviour toward persons, whom, some 
years afterwards, casting his eye back on their literary 
and pohtical career, it will be his duty to stigmatize, 
not only as men of “ inordinate vanity and habitual 
effeminacy,” — that is a tnfie, — but — upon whose heads 
he is bound to pour that dark flood of politico-personal 
accusations which may be seen and analyzed at this 
day in pages 314-15 of vol. xxvui. of the Ed. Review.^ 
Utter disregard of consequences to the public, — vanity 
and effeminacy, — violence and vulgarity,— -fantastic 
trickery, — a morbid appetite for infamy with an ardent 
love of corruption, — ^folly that reels with a sickenii>g 


® JEd. Review, vol. xxvu. p. 67. 

® This fine specimen of a modem Philippic,-— an Edinboro', 
Anti-Lahiad, --IS contained in the review of the Literary Life of 
August, 1817. I would wish any reader who has the oppor- 
tunity, to compare it with the language, tone, and character of 
Remarks on the present mode of conducting Critical Journals, 
contained in the second volume of this work. The reviewer 
adds, This is the true history of our reformed Anti-Jacobin 
poets, the life of one of whom is here recorded}” and then takes 
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motion from one absurdity to another, — adherence to 
notions that are audacious and insane, revolting* and 
nonsensical, — entire want of chanty, common sense, 
wisdom and humanity, — romantic servility, — ^heartless 
vice, — these are attributes of the man — they cannot 
be confined solely to the politician. We may chari- 
tably presume, indeed, that he who penned this tirade, 
(one stroke of which I have passed by as too “ rank*^ 
for my pen,) never imagined that the characters he 
was blackening in effigy would look a single shade 
the darker to any one who beheld them as a neigh- 
bour of flesh and blood in actual life — ^the life of truth 
and reality ; but is it not a strange state of things, 
when we must believe respecting an organ of public 
opinion, that it is not most unconscientious only be- 
cause it IS out of the domain of conscience altogether, 
and declaims upon virtue and vice, wisdom and folly, 
— the vice and folly of individuals — without any ear- 
nest feeling or belief on subjects, which demand the 
utmost earnestness and carefulness from ah who think 
or speak of them ? Thirty years ago many things were 
done by honourable men which honourable men w^ould 
not do now, or would gam great dishonour by doing , 
money intended for the benefit of the Public, especially 
fos making men living members of the Church and 


Tip Mr. C. hy himself agam, still more in that style, which is 
described in the B. L., where xt speaks of the critic losing 
himself in the pasquillant. 

The readers of the E. R. of that day were not fond of subtle* 
ties or fine-drawn sketches, otherwise we might say of the 
writers 

■N^TTtot, oiJK Lffatnv 'irXkov Tcdvrog* 

Such criticism prevents the assailed from seeing their real 
faults, while it precludes others from any knowledge of their 
excellencies. 



to the Interests of Political Party, clxxi 

followers of Christ, public functionaries too often 
thought they might employ according to their own 
private fancies ; and such a notion has even been acted 
on by men undoubtedly public-spirited and disinter- 
ested. A dimness of vision on the subject of duty pre- 
vailed among the servants of the public in general ; and 
reviewers were not more clear-sighted than the rest; 
they thought themselves quite at liberty to make the 
public taste in literature subservient to their own pur- 
poses as members of a party ; to choke up with rubbish 
and weeds the streams of Parnassus, if a political ad- 
versary might be annoyed thereby, though all parties 
alike had an interest in the water , — to bring the most 
sweeping and frightful charges against their opponents 
m general terms, whether they had or had not the 
slightest power to verify them m particulars. Against 
this system the BiographiaLiteraria contains a strong 
protest, a protest to which private feeling has given a 
piquancy, but which in the mam it has not corrupted 
or falsified. I regret that my Father, in exposing what 
he held to be wrong methods of acting on the public 
mind, should have been betrayed into any degree of 
discomposure in his own ; but I feel confident, that he 
would not have given way to mdignation on these sub- 
jects, if he had not believed his cause to be the cau«se 
of the public also ; that the things of which he com- 
plained w^ere parts of a system, the offences of which 
against principle it was matter of principle to point out. 

I have not brought forward these grounds of com- 
plaint out of any resentment against those who shewed 
so much against my Father, or, — (I say it for my own 
sake not as deeming it important to others,) — ^in any 
feeling of disrespect for their characters in the main. 
I make no doubt of their possessing all the wit, worth 
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and wisdom which their friends ascribe to them, and am 
better pleased to think that my Father was beset and 
hindered on his way by lions than by assailants of a 
more ignoble kind I have recurred to those grounds 
of complaint in justification of the language usedm this 
work on the “ present mode of conducting public jour- 
nals,” and also to justify the children of Coleridge m 
republishing it, aware as we are, that it will have an 
interest and even an importance as a voice from the 
grave of one whom, now that he is removed from all 
eyes in this world, many desire to have heard and 
looked upon, which it had not when the author was 
still struggling through his earthly career. Some per- 
sons will say, that hostility which so little succeeded 
in its object of casting my Father’s works mto general 
contempt and oblivion, is unworthy of present regard. 
But there is a little anachronism in this. It is like 
saying, that because a few storms or an inclement 
season did not ruin a nascent colony, and years after- 
wards the colony is in a flourishing state, it was there- 
fore of no consequence to the colonist and not worth 
mentioning m his history. The colony lives and blooms, 
like the baytree by the river-side, while the poor vrorn 
colonist moulders in the grave. What is literary re- 
putation now to the author of Christahel and the La^ 
Sermon Those works are read by many at this 


My Father has observed, that an insignificant ^ork was 
sometimes reviewed for the sake of attacking the author, on 
the other hand the more important works of obnoxious authors 
were often absolutely unnoticed. Some of his own were never 
reviewed in any leading journal , but Chri^tabel, the Lay Sermon, 
and the Biographia were caught up and violently twisted into 
whipcord to lash him who had written them, and drive him if 
possible out of the temple. 




Man personally^ if not to the Author, clxxii^ 

time with as much pleasure as if they had never been 
declared worse than waste paper by the E. Review ; 
they could not be slain b}^ arrows of cnticism if they 
had any vitality of their own \ if they had it not, who 
would wish to give them a galvanized life — the only 
life which some productions ever have to sustain 
them — a mere emanation from the hot orb of party 
spirit? But he who WTote those works wanted a 
“ little here below” ere he w^ent hence and was no more 
seen : he wanted a little encouragement from friends, 
a little fair play from adversaries, a little sympathy, 
and a little money. That he wanted these things was 
at least a gnevance, whether it was most the fault of 
others or chiefly his own. But I think it will be 
granted by impartial persons, that there was some fault 
and deficiency on this score in others , an honest ar- 
gumentative review, if ever so severe, would have done 
my Father’s works good, had the revie^^er strained 
every nerve to convict them of absurdity- But he was 
reviewed in a way not to expose his errors but to pre- 
vent people from attending to him at all ; not to make 
him understood but to stamp upon him a character of 
hopeless unmtelligibihty , with an artful shew of con- 
tempt, and a sort of ridicule, that might have been 
employed with equal success upon Plato or upon 
Shakespeare. A searching criticism- even from a de- 
termined opponent, would have been to him like that 
excellent oil of reproof, concerning which the Psalmist 
says that it breaks not the head nor depresses it.® 

A few words in conclusion on Mr. Coleridges 
“ abuse of his contemporaries for on this score he 


® The same method of shooting at him from a distance and 
declining close fight is practised even now by writers of a newer 
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was assailed in the review of the Biographia, with a 
particular reference to his critique on Bertram ; though 
without a syllable to shew that the censures it con- 
tained were unjust, or not rather a service to his con- 
temporaries m general. This “abuse’’ was not, I 
think, of the same nature as that which he condemned 
in others. It was of two or three different kinds : the 
first, to which belong the Letters to Fox, Letters to 
Fletcher, strictures on Lord Grenville, character of 
Pitt, sketches of Buonaparte, consists m examinations 
of the public conduct and published opinions of emi- 
nent men under the light of principles; not a pre- 
judging of their acts and opinions by supposed circum- 
stances made to cast their colouring upon the former, 
as stained lamps dye the radiance of the flames they 
inclose ; but an examination of the acts and opinions 
themselves, and only in due subordination to the 
former, if at all, a notice of circumstances which 
may have tended to produce their peculiar character.® 


school, who dispose of him. m passant, m their way to other 
objects of attack, by settling that he was certainly a man of 
some genius, and had a modicum of light to dispense, going 
before the torch-bearers of their party with his little fancy lamp 
in his hand , but that he is by no means a safe or sound writer , 
though where, how, and why, he is unsafe and unsound they are 
far too much m a hurry to state. They seem indeed to consi- 
der him not only unsafe, but so dangerous, that prudence re- 
quires them to keep a good way off, as if the poor old steed, 
though unsound and superannuated, might still give an uncom- 
fortable kick, if you came too close to his heels, 

® The Character of Fitt, which I like the least of my Father’s 
political wntings, except certain passages against the same 
minister in his youthful Conciones ad Fopulum, the general drift 
of which, however, he has shewn to be strictly in consonance 
with all his later politics, — and in these passages it is the tone 
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These treatises are chiefly composed of close reasoaing 
and illustration; the censures they contain are ex- 
pressed in stern and vehement, but not in coarse or 
bitter language , and they burst forth from a carefully 
constructed argument like strong keen flames from a 
well heaped funeral pile. If they quiver as they stream 
upward — ^those flames of censure — ^it is from a medi- 
tative emotion, not from the turbulence of a spirit 
agitated by personal or party rage. Could any speci- 
men of abuse ” be extracted from his writings at all 
similar to that ^‘true history of the Anti- Jacobin 
poets,” referred to above, m which three men of dif- 
ferent characters and courses of life are put into a heap 
and conjointly accused of every turpitude which a 
politician can be guilty of, the language of the E. 
Review respecting his ‘‘abuse of his contemporaries^' 
would so far not be unmerited. The strictures on 
that Journal in this work are also pieces of reasoning, 
and, when cleared from a few excrescences of personal 


and language not the opinions that he would ever have wished 
to retract, — commences with an account of Mr Pitf s educauon 
and Its effect on the formation of hxs mind, he was cast,” my 
Pather says, rather than grew.” But this is only a subordi- 
nate part of a general survey of his character as evinced in his 
public conduct. There is no attempt to characterize opinions 
not under examination by conjcctam respecting the circumstances 
under which they may have been formed. The Charactei con- 
tains also a few sentences relating to Mr. PitPs private life , 
but it should be remembered that some parts of a Prime Mi- 
nister’s private life, or what is private life in other cases, are 
necessanly before the public. My Father referred to tastes 
and habits of Mr Pitt which were matters of notoriety. Still 
that passage is a blot in the essay, and 1 doubt not that, though 
interesting as a psychological analysis, the whole Character is 
too unmodified and severe 
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anecdote and complaint, are not unworthy of a writer 
who ever strove to keep principle in view. Of the 
Critique of Bertram, I have spoken elsewhere. 

The second sort of “ abuse ” that he dealt in, and 
which it were to be wished that all men would refrain 
from, consisted in pointed remarks, made in private re- 
specting private things and persons. Some of these were 
as stiictly true as they were clever and rememberable ; 
some were just in themselves, but sounded unjust as 
well as unkind, when repeated unaccompanied by what 
should have gone along with them to take off their 
edge, expressed or understood by the utterer. Some, 

I dare say, were not wholly just , few men are wise or 
just at all hours , my Father had fts of satirizing with 
a habit of praising. I have heard a friend of his and 
mine remaik, that some men “ talk their gall cleverly,” 
while there are others, who will shew their cleverness 
though at the expense of being, for the moment, ill- 
natured. My Father’s sharp speeches were not mere 
improvements of gall. But I do not defend them. 
Psychological analysis on the living individual subject 
is an operation that can with difficulty be kept within 
the bounds of Christian justice and charity; even if 
we have a right to cut the pound of flesh at all, how 
g^n we be sure of cutting it exactly ? But most to be 
blamed are they who repeat these keen sayings, — 
treasuring up the darts which they have not the skill to 
forge, —and bring them to the ears of those very per- 
sons, who are least likely to see their truth and most 
liable to feel their sharpness, — ^the persons of whom 
they are said. 

There is a third part of this subject, respecting 
which I refer the reader to an apology by Mr. C. him- 
self, placed at the end of vol. i. of the Poetical Works ; 
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I mean his flights of extravagant satire, the real ob- 
jects of which existed no where but m the Limbo of 
wild imagination. These extravagancies of his eaily 
day, though I believe his own account of them to be 
strictly true — ^indeed can see the truth of it on the face 
of the productions themselves, — have given me great 
pain ; not for the vials of wiath that have been poured 
forth on occasion of them; tlieg were filled, I well 
knew, mainly from another cisteiii but because I see 
m these productions, though inspiied by a petulant 
fancy rather than by an angry heart, the one stain upon 
the face of my Father’s literary character. Yet though 
I deeply regret in regard to both, but by far the most 
in regard to one of them, that he should e\er have 


It IS not mj Fathei’s rash sayings, but lus conscientious 
and well weighed ones, his waim opposition to the “ anti-na- 
tional” policy, his fiee opinion oi the philosophy of certain 
Northern schools', — his venturing to find fault with some of their 
Most Profound and Irrefragable Doctois — that ever has evcited, 
and still does, excite, the animosity of the Northern critics against 
him. His politics were a reproach, his philosophy a dispa- 
ragement to theiis, and the B L added vinegar to the bitters 
of the cup. W hat my Father said of Hume in the Lay Sei mon, 
p 222, IS styled by the E. Reviex^er, (who puts on the Scotch 
mantle for the nonce,) “ a mean and malignant fabricantm,” " a 
transition from cant to calumny,” “ a sting, the venom ot wlrt'h 
returned into his own bosom, to exhaust itself lu a bloated 
passage,” &c Supposing the anecdote untiue, of which the 
leviewer gives no proof, (his calling it a fabrication of my 
Father’s is a ** gratuitous assertion” on his own pait,) wdjere 
was the deep malignitii of dscnbmg to Hume at his death a 
sentiment undeniably consonant with the tenour of his life ^ 
Ihe leviewer could not deny that he "devoted his hie to 
undermining the Christian religion,” why then sbould he rage 
so at the second clause of the sentence, "expended Ins last 
breath in a blasphemous regret that he had not survntd it 
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penned such pieces or suffered them to get abroad, I 
do not blame him for including them in his works 
when it was plain that they could not be suppressed. 
The wine was coarse and burning, but it was the same, 
however bad a sample, as that which glows in Kuhla 
Khan and The Ancient Marmer^ and no produc- 
tion, marked with a peculiar genius, if short and 
rememberable, will perish, though of small merit, — 
especially when other more considerable fruits of that 


Was It more discreditable to wuh Christianity extinct than to 
Lave deliberately endeavouied to destroy it However if there 
be no authority for the anecdote reported m the Lay Set mon, a 
mark shall be set against it in future, 

Mr. Coleridge’s “ignorant petulance” on the subject of 
Hume’s history has been amply confirmed by examiners on op- 
posite sides in politics since the opinion was expressed. If that 
history be faulty at all, it is not superficially so but internally 
and ladically^ — it is to a considerable extent virtually faithless 
and misleading , no one less cool, calm, and able than Hume 
could have given so misleading a representation of a certain most 
important part of English history. Like Hobbe^ because he 
had no eye for a spiritual law, and because man. must find firm 
ground to rest on somewhere, Hume rested his whole weight 
on human authority and kingship — au earthly divine right. 
Every one must admire his fine talents, must like bis kindly and 
gentle nature , but is not an Infidel writer’s hand against every 
Qiinstian, and must not every Christian’s hand be against him, 

^notof course to wiite a word that is untiue concerning his life 

and actions, but to struggle with him when he strives agamst 
eternal hopes, — nay to trample on him, when, like Caiapbas in 
Dante’s penal realm, he lies across the way— if that be the way 
of faidi and salvation Surely the Scotch may well affoid to let 
Hume be judged accoiding to hisworkSf — I should lather say to 
let bis works be judged according to their contents. They are not 
so deficient in worthies whom a Christian can approve that they 
must vehemently patronize the patron of despotism and infide- 
lity. My Fatbei did not abuse him because he was a Scotch- 
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genius are before the world. It will ever be a grief 
to those interested m my Father s name that, when 
a young man, he wrote a lampoon, m sport, upon 
a good and gifted contemporary , but I scarce know 
what he could do more, after shooting off an arrow, 
which others would preserve on account of its curious 
make or some fantastic plumage with which its shaft 
was adorned, than try to blunt its point, and beg that 
it might be considered only as a plaything. 


man , he had contended warmly against Inddels m Germany, 
partial as he was to Germans and German writers. One thing 
I regret m Mr Carlyle’s admnable essay on Johnson, that deep- 
hearted essay * — the parallel at the end between Johnson and 
Hume. Oh > surely Hume should not have been set over 
against Johnson, who could not have looked him in the face 
without shuddering, and turning pale lor sorrow ’ 

Eight loth should 1 be to consider these Boreal blasts and 
Scotch mists, that have so outraged and obscured the Exteesian 
domain, as coming from bonnj Scotland at large. The man 
of genius — the wise and libeial critic — is always a true Briton 
— neither English, Irish, nor Scotch. Acer Septentno to S, T. C. 
— but this is a synecdoche — part for the whole I have ne- 
cessarily been looking of late moie at the bad weather of my 
Father’s literary life, — the rough gales and chilling snow-falls, 
— than at its calm and sunshine but these were not present 
always, and I trust they will henceforth be infrequent 

Non semper imbres dulce-poeticos 
Manant in agros , nec maie tucidum 
Vexant inaequdles piocellae 
Usque , nec lethei us in oils, 

Esteese Farensy stat glacies ineis* 

Menses per omnes , aut Aquilombus 
Myitetu Colengi laborant 
Viiibus et viduantur ulmi 

The twining vines aie popularity and usefulness; the elms 
literary pioductions of slow growth and stately character. 




clxxx Difference betmeen petulant Satire 

The Apologetic Preface has been much misrepre- 
sented; it has been represented as a defence and a 
sophistical one ; if it were intended as a defence or vin- 
dication it would be sophistical indeed; but it is no 
such thing: it is an apology m the modern sense of 
the term ; that is an excuse. “ It was not my inten- 
tion, I said, to justify the publication^ whatever its 
author s feelings might have been at the time of com- 
posing it. That they are calculated to call forth so 
severe a reprobation from a good man, is not the worst 
feature of such poems. Their moral deformity is ag- 
gravated in pioportion to the pleasure which they are 
capable of affording to vindictive, turbulent and un- 
principled readers Notwithstanding this declaration, 
an admirer of Mr. Pitt has affirmed that “ the Apology 
IS throughout defensive.” As this charge is made m 
the shape of mere assertion “to refute it with nof* 
will perhaps be sufficient. This and other assertions of 
the Pittite may be met with the counter-assertion, that 
the Preface contains neither “metaphysical jargon,” 
“ unphilosophical sentimentality,^’ nor “ wife-drawn ar- 
gumentation,” but expresses m clear language, and 
illustrates, I think, with some eloquence, the simple but 
not uninteresting psychological fact, that the wilder 
qjid more extiavagant a satire appears, the more it 
contains of devious irrelevant fancy, and the less of 
individual application, or any attempt to give an air of 
reality and trfith of fact to the representation, the less 
harm it does and the less of deliberate malice it shews.^^ 

Poet Wojh vol. 1 . p 275. The next sentence shews im- 
pliedly that palliation is the writer’s aim. See also p. 280 

Mere outward marks for the identifying of the object, as 
‘letters four do form his name,” are distinct fiom individual- 
izing features of mind. 

The admirer of Mr. Pitt, who is so dissatisfied with the Apo- 
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Such attacks may indeed be insults, but they are very 
seldom injuries, except so far as the one is the other. 
Had no one said worse of Mr. Coleridge himself than 
that the Old One was sure of him at last, he would 
never have complained so bitterly as he sometimes 
did of the mischiefs of the tongue. When Mr. Hate- 
light and hlr. Enmity employ a skilful artist to paint 
their enemy’s portrait, he does not take a plain like- 
ness of Satan and put the enemy’s name under it ; he 
takes the enemy’s face as a foundation and supennduees 
that of Satan upon it; there are peihaps few strongly 
marked minds that may not, with pains and skill, be 
made to assume somewhat of a Satanic aspect. On 
these points I think indeed that my Father, upon the 
whole, was more sinned against than sinning; but I 
should be far from attempting to vindicate all the con- 
demnatory parts even of his serious wiitmgs. Since 
he was laid in the grave there have been vehement 
renewals of former attacks upon him ; but if I had not 
been called upon to republish his Literary Life per- 
sonalities c'f this soit would not have engaged my 
thoughts for more than a passing moment. He is at 
rest ; no longer to be disquieted by injustice or capa- 

logetic Preface, is highly displeased because Mr. Coleridge did 
not express the deepest contrition for his censures of that m"- 
nister, without sufficiently considering, that, as Mr Coleridge’s 
opinion of the Pitt policy continued pretty much the same 
throughout his life, he could not 7 epent of it, to j lease Mr. Pitt’s 
devotees , and that he expressed quite as much regret for, and 
disapproval of, his “flame-coloured” language on the subject 
as may suffice to satisfy any hut partisans and bigots, whom 
he never considered it his duty to conciliate. Let them pour 
out their streams of “ trash,” “ nonsense,” “jargon,” “ muddy 
metaphysics ” over his pages , of the abundance of the head the 
mouth speaketh when it speaks at this rate. 

1 


n 
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ble of being banned by it; “tbe storms, reproaches 
and vilifyings ” of this angry world come not nigh his 
dwelling. But some willingly hear his voice, as it yet 
speaks in his written remains, and will read with plea- 
sure the following extract from the Aids to Refection^ 
on the keen and poisoned shafts of the tongue,” which 
I give in conclusion, as applicable to the subject that 
has been discussed, but without intending any parti- 
cular application whatever. 

“ The slanders, perchance, may not be altogether 
forged or untrue; they may be the implements, not 
the inventions, of malice. But they do not on this 
account escape the guilt of detraction. Rather it is 
characteristic of the evil spiiit m question, to work by 
the advantage of real faults , but these stretched and 
aggravated to the utmost. It is not expressible how 
deep a wound a tongue sharpened to the work will 
give, with no noise and a very little word. This is 
the I rue white gunpowder, which the dreaming pro- 
jectors of silent mischiefs and insensible poisons sought 
for in the laboratories of art and nature, iS a world of 
good ; but which was to be found in its most destruc- 
tive form, in “ the World of Evil, the Tongue 


I have heard it said that the lives and characters of 
men ought never to be handled by near relations and 
fi lends, whose pride and partial affection are sure to 
coirupt their testimony. This is like saying that 
animal food should never come to table because it is 
liable, in warm weather, to become tainted ; reports of 


Edit. o. vol, j. p. 78. 
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friends and relations are the flesh diet of the Bio- 
graphical Muse, whereby she is kept m health and 
strength; \\ithout them her form would become at- 
tenuated and her complexion sallow and wan. Con- 
temporary biography can only proceed either from 
friends, fiom enemies, or from mdiflerent persons , the 
last class may be the most unbiassed m their testi- 
mony, but for the most pait they have little testimony 
to give, they know nothing and care nothing about 
him whose life is to be recorded, till the task of writing 
it falls into their hands. It should be remembered too 
that a man’s enemies, — (and it is wonderful how many 
enemies men of mark are sure to acquire — among the 
vulgar-minded, vho hate genius, for its own sake, 
while they envy its outward lewards — among the high- 
minded and stiong-headed, who are in violent anta- 
gonism to an indiiidual genius through the bent of 
their own,) — that these will give their testimony against 
him gratuitously, and that unconcerned persons will 
adopt it for mere amusement’s sake, — will carelessly 
repeat the Severest judgments, insensible as the “ two 
handed engine” itself, that cares not whether it de- 
scends upon ^ reprobate or a royal martyr. The tes- 
timony of friends is needed, if only to balance that 
of adversaries ; and indeed what better grounds for 
judging of a man’s character, upon the whole, can the 
world have, than the impression it has made on those 
who have come the nearest to him, and known him the 
longest and the best ? I, for my part, have not strn en 
to conceal any of my natural partialities, or to separate 
my love of my Father from my moral and intellectual 
sympathy with his mode of thought. I have endea- 
voured to give the genuine impressions of my mind 
respecting him, believing that if reporters will but be 
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honest, and study to say that and that alone, which 
they really think and feel, the colour, which their opi- 
nions and feelings may cast upon the subject they have 
to treat of, will not finally obscure the truth. Of this 
I am sure, that no one ever studied my Father’s writ- 
ings earnestly and so as to imbibe the author’s spirit, 
who did not learn to care still more for Truth than for 
him, whatever interest in him such a study may have 
inspired. 

These few lines are an attempt to bring out a senti- 
ment, which my Father once expressed to me on the 
common saying that “ Love is blind.” 

Passion IS blind not Love her wondVous might 
Informs with three-fold pow’r man’s inward sight — 

To her deep glance the soul at large display’d 
Shews all its mingled mass of light and shade — 

Men call her blind when she but turns her head, 

Nor scans the fault for which her tears are shed. 

Can dull Indifference or Hate’s troubled gaze 
See through the secret heart’s mysterious maze — 

Can Scorn and Envy pierce that “ dread abode,” 

Where true faults rest beneath the eye of God 
Not their’s, ’mid inwaid darkness, to discern 
The spiritual splendours how they shine and burn. 

All bright endowments of a noble mind 
They, who with joy behold them, soonest find , 

And better none its stains of frailty know 
Than they who fain would see it white as snow. 


OMISSA. 

. . . . “ principles m no danger of being exag- 

gerated " Introd. p. xliv Principles cannot go too far, 
because they have the boundless realm of spirit to move in 
manifestations, — thoughts, words, deeds, (for thoviihU are 
manifestations to the mind of the subject, )—are in that other 
kingdom of Space and Time, which is essentially limited , 
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and hence they ma^ exceed in degree, even if they correspond 
to \vhat IS right We cannot really possess any zirtue in 
excess, llashness, for example, is not exaggerated courage , 
It IS courage unattended by good sense, consequently wrong 
m the mode, and possibly extreme in the measure, of its 
inanifehtations 3 and the same maj be said of eveiy xice 
which appears to be the wrong side of a virtue , it is a vice, 
not from intensity of degree, but from the want of true dis- 
cernment and just feeling, quoad hoc, in the subject. For 
surely the prodigal giver is not more lihefal than the gene- 
rous man ; neither are the rash more courageom than the 
truly brave To be lash is to be Jool-ha7dj / , to be prodigal 
is to be a spendthrift The truth is, that the matter of every 
virtue and vice is simply indifferent, it is the fortn alone 
that constitutes it good or evil The meie natural disposi- 
tion, which may be called the base of a vntue or a vice, is 
neutral , it becomes good by the direction which it receives 
from the Practical Reason , oi evil from the obliquity which 
it IS sure to assume in the silence of the Divine Light. Com- 
pare with our 9th and 13th Articles. 

. . . . W^ ate rland modernizes Tertullian.” Ib. 

p. Ixxxvm, Dr. Pusey does the ‘same, I think, w’hen he 
argues that the ancient writer not have separated the 
neiv birth from reception of the Spirit {Script. Vieus, pp 
152-4 and Lib oj the Fathers, 10, p 263 ) From T.’s own 
language it seems clear enough that he did separate them , 
that he believed the soul to be reformed by water and super- 
nal virtue fiist, informed by the Spint afterwards, the tene- 
ment to be prepared before the Divine Tenant enteied. IIis 
words are, (I give Dr P ’s own translation, only changing 
wafer for wateis, as more literal,) ‘^Thus man, who had 
aforetime been in the image of God, will berestoied to God 
after his likeness, &c For he receiveth again that Spirit oi 
God, which he had then received by breathing upon 
him, but had afterwaids lost by sin. Not that ue obtain 
the Holy Spint in the waters, but being cleansed in the 
water, under the Angel, we ui t prepared Jor the Holy Spirit ” 
To make his plain meaning doubly plain he adds, ** For 
thus was John aforetime the forerunner of the Loid, pre- 
paring his way.’' I do not forget that, in those days, 
Anointing and Imposition of hands were immediate adjuncts 
of Baptism, and T affirms that m them the Spirit descends 
upon the flesh ; " but to call them pa? ts of Baptism, is surely 
to use a deceptive phrase , if they were component parts, the 
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Church could not have detached them from that which they 
helped to constitute, they are either distinct saci aments or 
no sacraments, in the higher sense here in question, at all. 
On this and other points Tertullian’s doctiine of baptism 
differs essentially, it seems to me, from that which is now 
set forth as the doctrine of the Fathers, — which was the doc- 
trine of some of them. True it is, that such a separation of 
ideas as I have ascnbed to Tertullian, aigues an utter want 
of metaphysical insight into the ideas themselves , but I be- 
lieve that in the early times of Christianity there was this 
want of insight in Christian writers , Hernias, the inspired 
Shepherd, as Irenaeus and others then thought him, separates 
ideas still more strangely, and his strange separation seems 
to be adopted by Clemens Alexandiinus ’ (Hefele’s edit, 
p 224. with extract m note from Strom II p. 452.) 

“ tacit establishment.'^ Ib p. c I mean 

silent as to its coincidence with Luther’s doctrine. But Mr. 
N expressly admits that Luther is in the right” with regard 
to ** the exact and philosophical relation of justification to 
sanctification,” and ** prefers'^ his statement saentificallij 
considered, to that of St Austin , Lutffei himself considered 
St. Augustine to be substantially of his mind in the matter. 
See Table Talk, p 211. Truly as now Mr. N. teaches a 
“rationalistic Romanism,” so formerly he taught a Lu- 
therano-Anglicanisra he never has succeeded in blinding 
his mind's eye to one whole side of trutii - His literary 
genius and intellectual power are as apparent in his last work 
as evei ; but it is one thing to walk m the high road, and 
quite another to make paths in an untrodden teiritory. 

. . . , “faith justifies before and without cha- 
nty.” Ib. cxiv. In Gal. ii. 16, the grace, chanty, is so 
connected with deeds of chanty, bona opeja, that it is not easy 
to tell, from the author's mere words, w^hether he meant the 
former by itself, oi as incarnated in the latter, when he says, 
hac fides sine et ante charitatem justijicat. But even if he 
meant that faith justifies before the inward grace of chanty,^ 
this is but asserting that priority of faith, in the order of 
thought, which the mind cannot reject, — which is involved 
in the Tndentine saying, that faith is the root of all justifica- 
tion , for the root is before the stem and branches. Faith 
justifies before outward chanty in time; before inward cha- 
nty in order of nature. Mr Newman asks, in reference to 
Melancthon's and Calvin's statements on this point, “ what 
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IS the difference between saying, that faith is not justifying 
unless love or holiness be with it, or with Bellaimine that it is 
not so, unless love be m it ” Answer, none at all, if irt be 
taken meiely to denote the relative situation of love and 
faith m the human mind. But that is not the point, the 
point is, does the justifying power belong to faith, as faith, 
or does love help it to justify By denying that faith is in- 
formed with chanty, Luther only meant to deny that it is 
rendered justifying by charity. Mr. N himself teaches that 
faith has the exclusive privilege of connecting the soul with 
Christ, and thus implicitly denies, that love is in it for the 
purpose of such connection , while to works he seems to 
ascribe another sort of justifying power. What Luther 
meant to insist upon is, that it is the upprehemion of Chrv^t 
that justifies rather than any quality of the mmd considered 
as such 


‘‘substituted for general renovation.'' Ib. 

p cx. Mr Ward holds it a sure sign ot moral conuptness 
in Luther’s doctrine of faith that it is proposed as affording 
relief to the conscience. But how does it propose this? By 
deadening the conscience'? No but by giving it rest. He 
gmeth his beloved rest ; but they must be His beloted who 
can obtain this rest, according to Luther. It proposes to 
relieve the conscience h} substituting simple faith in Christ 
as the means and instrument of justification, winch includes 
nghteousuess^and spiritual peace, foi outward works of pe- 
nance as the preparatoiy means. His opponents affiim. that 
such performances are the way to true Faith ; but tins Luther 
denied, he thought that men might go on all then lives 
obeying a priest’s piescriptions, yet never turn to God with 
their whole heart and soul, but be kept walking to and from 
a vain shadow, he saw too that spiritual physicians oftei^ 
acted selfishly, making a worldly piofitof the means without 
the least real desire to promote the end, oi render the patient 
independent of their costly services , that they even hid the 
Gospel, lest men should see by its light how, under God, 
to heal themselves. He denounced the whole system not 
merely as liable to corruption, but as certainly, in the long 
run, involving it, being based on untruth and mere human 
policy. The cross of the Christian profession, in the Bible, 
IS wiapped up in Chiistian duty stiictly pei formed , the 
Papist makes a sepaiate thing of it, and thus comeits it into 
an engine of superstition. 



So wenig ei auch biiAimmt seyn magt andeie zu belehren, so 
wunscht er dock sich denen mitzutheilen, die er sich gleichgesinnt 
weiss, (oder hofFt,) dei en Anzahl aber in der Breiie der Welt zer- 
sireut ist ^ er iLunscht sein Verhaltniss zu den dltesten Freunden 
dadurch wieder anzuknupfen, mit neuen esjortzusetzen, und in der 
letzen GeneiaLion sich wieder andeiefur seine ubnge Lebenszeitzu 
gewinnen Er wunscht der Jugend die Umwege zu ersparen, auf 
denen er sich selbut verirrte 

(Goethe. Einleitung m die Propylaen.) 

Translation. Little call as he may have to instruct others, 
he wishes nevertheless to open out his heart to such as he 
either knows or hopes to be of like mind with himself, but who 
are widely scattered in the world he wishes to knit anew his 
connections with Ins oldest friends, to continue 'those recently 
formed, and to win other friends among the rising generation 
for the remaining course of his life He wishes to spare the 
young those circuitous paths, on which he himself had lost his 
way. 
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CHAPTER I. 

3Iotives to the present Ivor Jc — Reception, of the Au’- 
thor’s first piihlication — Discipline of his taste at 
school — Effect of contemporary icriters on youth'- 
fill minds — Eoicles's Sonnets — Comjmrison he- 
tween the poets before and since Pope. 

r lias been my lot to have bad my name 
introduced both in conversation, and in 
print, more frequently than I find it easy 
to explain, whether I consider the few- 
ness, unimportance, and limited circula- 
tion of my writings, or the retirement and distance, in 
which I have lived, both from the literary and political- 
world. Most often it has been connected with some 
charge which I could not acknowledge, or some prin- 
ciple which I had never entei'tained. Nevertheless, 
had I had no other motive or incitement, the reader 
would not have been troubled with this exculpation. 
What my additional purposes were, will be seen in the 
following pages. It will be found, that the least of 
'what I have written concerns myself personally. I 
have used the narration chiefly for the purpose of criv- 
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mg a continuity to the woik, in part for the sake of 
the miscellaneous reflections suggested to me by par- 
ticular events, but still more as introductory to a state- 
ment of my pimciples m Politics, Religion, and Philo- 
sophy, and an application of the rules, deduced from 
philosophical principles, to poetry and criticism. But 
of the objects, which I proposed to myself, it was not 
the least impoitant to effect, as far as possible, a set- 
tlement of the long continued controversy concerning 
the true nature of poetic diction , and at the same time 
to define with the utmost impartiality the real poetic 
character of the poet, by whose writings this contro- 
versy was first kindled, and has been since fuelled and 
fanned.^ 

In the spiing of 1796, when I had but little passed 
the veige of manhood, I published a small volume of 
juvenile poems.® They were leceived with a degree 
of favour, which, young as I was, I well know was be- 
stowed on them not so much foi any positne merit. 


^ [Ihe first volume of the Lyncal Ballads was published m 
the summei of 1798, by Mr. Joseph Cottle, of Bristol, who pui- 
chased the copyright for thirty guineas That copyright was 
afterwards transferred with others to Messrs Longman and Co, 
And It IS related bv Mr. Cottle, that in e«5timating the value 
the Lyncal Ballads were reckoned as nothing by the head of 
that firm. This copyright was subsequently given back to Mr 
Cottle, and bv him restored to Mr Wordsworth. Would that 
he and his might hold it for ever ’ 

The second volume, with Mr. Woidsworth’s Preface, appear- 
ed in 1800 Ed ] 

^ [Ihis volume was published by Mr Cottle at Bristol in the 
Spring of 1796, m conjunction with the Messrs. Robinson in 
London It contained fifty-one small pieces, of which the best 
known at the present day aie the Religious Musings, Monody 
on Chattertou, Song of the Pixies, and the exquisite lines writ- 
ten at ClevedoQ, beginning, “ My pensive Saia,&c,” To this 
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as because they "v^ere considered buds of hope, and 
promises of better works to come. The critics of that 
day, the most flattering, equally with the severest, con- 
curred in objecting to them obscurity, a general tur- 
gidness of diction, and a piofusion of new coined dou- 
ble epithets.^ The first is the fault which a writer is 
the least able to detect in his owm compositions and 
my mind was not then sufficiently disciplined to receive 
the authority of others, as a substitute foi my own 
conviction. Satisfied that the thoughts, such as they 
were, could not have been expressed otherwise, or at 
least moie perspicuously, I forgot to inquire, whether 
the thoughts themselves did not demand a degree of 
attention unsuitable to the nature and objects of poe- 
try, This remark however applies chiefly, though not 
exclusively, to the Religious Musmgs. llie lemam- 
der of the charge I admitted to its full extent, and not 
without sincere acknowledgments both to my private 
and public censors for their friendly admonitions. In 


poem Mr Coleridge many jears afterw’ards added the magnifi- 
cent passage — 

0 the one life within us and abroad, 
*■»**% ^ m 

* * ^ * and the mute still air 

Is Music slumbenng on her instrument. 

Poet. Works, I. p. 191. 

He was then twenty-three jears and a half old. Ed ] 

® The authority of Milton and Shakespeare may be usefully 
pointed out to young authors In the Comus and other eaily 
poems of Milton there is a superfluity of double epithets , while 
in the Paradise Lost we find very few, in the Paradise Regained 
scarce any. The same lemark holds almost equally true of the 
Love’s Labour Lost, Romeo and Juliet, Venus and Adonis, and 
Lucrece, compaied with the Lear, Macbeth, Othello, and Ham- 
let of our gieat Dramatist. The rule for the admission of dou 
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the after editions,'* I pruned the double epithets with 
no sparing hand, and used my best efforts to tame the 
swell and glitter both of thought and diction ; though 
m truth, these parasite plants of youthful poetry had 
insinuated themselves into my longer poems with such 


ble epithets seems to be this either that they should be already 
denizens of our language, such as blood-stained^ terror-stricken^ 
self- applauding or when a new epithet, or one found m books 
only, is hazarded, that it, at least, be one word, not two words 
made one by mere virtue of the printer’s hyphen. A language 
which, like the English, is almost without cases, is indeed, m 
its very genius unfitted for compounds. If a writer, every time 
a compounded word suggests itself to him, would seek for some 
other mode of expressing the same sense, the chances are always 
greatly in favour of his finding a better word. Ut tanquam sc(h 
pulum stcfugias insolens leibunit is the wise advice of Caesar to 
the Roman Orators,* and the precept applies with double force 
to the writers m our own language. But it must not be forgot- 
ten, that the same Caesar wrote a Treatise t for the purpose of 
reforming the ordinary language by bnnging it to a greater ac- 
cordance with the principles of logic or universal grammar. 

** [The second edition appeared in May 1797 with the same 
publishers’ names Upwards of twenty of the pieces contained 
in the first edition were omitted m this, and ten new poems 
were added. Amongst these latter were the Dedication to his 
brother, the Reverend George Colendge, the Ode on the De- 
parting Year, and the Reflections on having left a place of 
-'Retirement. (Poet. Works, I ) The volume comprised poems 
by Lamb and Lloyd, and on the title page was printed the pro- 
phetic aspiration — Duplex nobis vinculum, et amicitieB juncta- 
rumque Camccnaium, — quod utinam neque mors solvaty neque 
tempoi IS longinquitas ' Ed ] 


[The expression is so given by A Gelhus (Noct. Att. I, 
10). Macrohias says, mjrequens atque insolens vei bum, (Satqm. 
1.5) Ed.] 

t IDe Analogia Libri duo, the first of which contained the 
precept above mentioned, Ed.] 
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intricacy of union, that I was often obliged to omit 
disentangling the weed, from the fear of snapping the 
flower. From that period to the date of the present 
work I have published nothing, with my name, which 
could by any possibility have come before the board of 
anonymous criticism ^ Even the three or four poems, 
pnnted with the works of a friend,® as far as they were 
censured at all, were charged with the same or similar 
defects, (though I am persuaded not with equal jus- 
tice), — with an excess of ornament, in addition to strain- 
ed and elaborate diction. I must be permitted to add, 
that, even at the eaily period of my juvenile poems, I 
saw and admitted the superiority of an austerei and 
more natural style, w ith an insight not less clear, than 
I at present possess. My judgment was stronger than 
were my powers of realizing its dictates ; and the faults 
of my language, though indeed partly owing to a wrong 
choice of subjects, and the desire of giving a poetic 


® [This IS -certainly not strictly accurate, if the date of the 
publication of the Biographia (1817) be taken as the period 
intended. The Remorse appeared in 1813, and Chnstabel m 
181 6. Zapolya, the two Lay ISerraons, and the Sibylline Leaves, 
all came out nearly contemporaneously with this work. I be- 
lieve the fact to be, that Mr. Coleridge wrote the passage in 
the text several years before 1817, and never observed the inis> 
statement winch lapse of time had caused at the date of publi- 
cation. The first Es&avs of The Friend, indeed, came out in 
1809, but he probably did not consider them as constituting a 
published work in the ordinary sense of the term. Ed.] 

® See the criticisms on the Ancient Manner, in the Monthly 
and Critical Reviews of the first volume of the Lyrical Ballads * 


* [The first volume of the Lyrical Ballads contained The 
Ancient Manner, Love, The Nightingale, and The Foster Mo- 
ther’s Tale Ed ] 
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colounng to abstract and metaphysical truths, in which 
a new world then seemed to open upon me, did yet, in 
part likewise, originate in unfeigned diffidence of my 
o^\n comparative talent — During several years of my 
youth and early manhood, I reverenced those who had 
re-mtroduced the manly simplicity of the Greek, and 
of our own elder poets, with such enthusiasm as made 
the hope seem presumptuous of writing successfully in 
the same st^le. Perhaps a similar process has hap- 
pened to others , but my earliest poems were marked 
by .an ease and simphcity, which I have studied, per- 
haps with inferior success, to impress on my later com- 
positions. 

At school, (Christ’s Hospital,) I enjoyed the inesti- 
mable advantage of a very sensible, though at the same 
time, a very severe master, the Reverend James Bow- 
yer.’ He early moulded my taste to the preference of 
Demosthenes to Cicero, of Homei and Theocritus to 
"^^irgil, and again of Virgil to Ovid He habituated 
me to compare Lucretius, (m such extracts as I then 
read,) Teience, and above all the chaster poems of 
Catullus, not only with the Roman poets of the, so 
called, silver and brazen ages, but with even those of 
the Augustan sera • and on grounds of plain sense and 
universal logic to see and assert the superiority of the 
former m the truth and nativeness both of their 
thoughts and diction. At the same time that we 
were studying the Gieek tragic poets, he made us read 
Shakespeaie and Milton as lessons: and they were 
the lessons too, which required most time and trouble 
to hring up, so as to escape his censure I learned 


7 [See the Table lalk, p 185, 2nd edit, and Lamb's ex- 
quisite Essay, Christ’s Hospital bve and thirty years ago. Prose 
\\ orks, II p 26 Ed ] 
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from liim, that poetry, even that of the loftiest and, 
seemingly, that of the wildest odes, had a logic of its 
own, as severe as that of science , and more difficult, 
because more subtle, more complex, and dependent on 
more, and more fugitive causes. In the tiuly great 
poets, he would say, there is a reason assignable, not 
only for e\ery woid, but for the position of every 
word , and I well remember that, availing himself of 
the synonymes to the Homer of Didymus, he made us 
attempt to show, with regard to each, why it would not 
have answered the same purpose ; and wherein con- 
sisted the peculiar fitness of the word m the original 
text. 

In our own English compositions, (at least for the 
last three years of our school education,) he showed no 
mercy to phrase, metaphoi, or image, unsupported by 
a sound sense, or where the same sense might have 
been conveyed with equal force and dignity in plainer 
words ® Lute^ harp, and lyre. Muse, Muses, and in^ 
spivations, Pegasus, Pa'iuassus, and Hippocrene 
were all an abomination to him. In fancy I can 
almost hear him now, exclaiming “ Harp ? Harp ? 
Lyre ^ Pen and ink, boy, you mean I Muse, boy, 
Muse? Your nurse’s daughter, yOu mean I Pienan 
spring ? Oh aye I the cloister-pump, I suppose ! ’ 
Nay certain introductions, similes, and examples, wer^ 
placed by name on a list of interdiction. Among the 
similes, there w’^as, I remember, that of the manchmeel 
fruit, as suiting equally well with too many subjects ; 


® This IS worthy of ranking as a maxim, (legula maxima^) of 
criticism. Whatever IS translatable in, other and simpler words 
of the same language, without loss of sense or dignity, is bad. 
N B. By dignity 1 mean the absence of ludicious and debas- 
ing associations 
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in which however it yielded the palm at once to the 
example of Alexander and Clytus, which was equally 
good and apt, whatevei might he the theme Was it 
ambition ^ Alexander and Clytus ^ — Flattery ^ Alex- 
ander and Clytus ^ — Anger — drunkenness — pride — 
friendship — ingratitude — late repentance?® Still, still 
Alexander and Clytus ! At length, the praises of agri- 
culture having been exemplified in the sagacious obser- 
vation that, had Alexander been holding the plough, he 
would not have run his fnend Clytus through with a 
spear, this tried, and serviceable old friend was ba- 
nished by public edict %n stBcula smculorwn^ I have 
sometimes ventured to think, that a list of this kind, 
or an inde:» expurgatorim of certain well known and 
ever returning phrases, both introductory, and transi- 
tional, including a large assortment of modest ego- 
isms, and flattenng illeisms, and the like, might be 
hung up in our Law-courts, and both Houses of Par- 
liament, with great advantage to the public, as an 
important saving of national time, an incalculable 
relief to his Majesty’s ministers, but above^ ail, as in- 
suring the thanks of country attornies, and their 
clients, who have pnvate bills to carry through the 
House. 

Be this as it may, there was one custom of our mas- 
tjgr’s, which I cannot pass over in silence, because I 
think it imitable and worthy of imitation. He would 


® [“ This lecture he ennched with many valuable quotations 
from the ancients, particularly from Seneca , who hath, indeed, 
so well handled this passion, that none but a very angry man 
can read him without great pleasure and profit. The Doctor 
concluded his harangue with the famous story of Alexander and 
Clytus, but, as I find that entered in my Common-place under 
title D? unKenne^s, I shall not insert it here,” The History of a 
Foundlmg, by Henry Fielding, Book vi, chap. ix. Ed.] 
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often permit our exercises, under some pretext of 'want 
of time, to accumulate, till each lad had four or five to 
be looked over. Then placing the 'whole number 
abreast on his desk, he would ask the wiiter, ^\hy this 
or that sentence might not have found as appropriate 
a place under this or that other thesis : and if no sa- 
tisfying answer could be returned, and two faults of 
the same kind w’ere found in one exercise, the irre- 
vocable verdict follow^ed, the exercise was torn up, and 
another on the same subject to be produced, in addi- 
tion to the tasks of the day. The reader will, I trust, 
excuse this tribute of recollection to a man, 'whose 
se'veiities, even now, not seldom furnish the dreams, 
by which the blind fancy would fam inteipret to the 
mind the painful sensations of distempered sleep ; but 
neither lessen nor dim the deep sense of my moral 
and intellectual obligations. He sent us to the Uni- 
versity excellent Latin and Greek scholais, and toleia- 
ble Hebraists. Yet our classical knowledge was the 
least of the good gifts, which we derived from his 
zealous and conscientious tutorage. He is now gone 
to his final reward, full of years, and full of honours, 
even of those honours, which w^ere dearest to his 
heait, as gratefiilly bestowed by that school, and still 
binding him to the inteiests of that school, in which he 
had been himself educated, and to 'which during his 
whole life he was a dedicated thing. 

From causes, which this is not the place to investi- 
gate, no models of past times, however perfect, can 
have the same vivid effect on the youthful mind, as 
the productions of contemporary genius. The disci- 
pline, my mind had undergone, Nefalleretur rotiindo 
sono et versuum cursu^ cincinms^ et Jtorihus ; sed ut 
inspiceret quidnam suhesset, qucs sedes, quod 
mentum, quis fundus verbis; an Jigurm essent mera 
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ornatura et orationis fucus ; vel sanguinis e materice 
ipsius corde effiuentis ruhor quidmi nativus et inca- 
lescentia gemana , — ^removed all obstacles to the 
appreciation of excellence in style without diminishing 
my delight. That I was thus prepared for the peiusal 
of Mr. Bowles’s sonnets and earlier poems, at once in- 
creased their influence, and my enthusiasm. The great 
works of past ages seem to a young man thmgs of 
another race, in respect to which his faculties must 
remain passive and suhmiss, even as to the stars and 
mountains. But the writings of a contemporary, per- 
haps not many years older than himself, surrounded 
by the same circumstances, and disciplined by the same 
manners, possess a reality for him, and inspire an ac- 
tual friendship as of a man for a man. His very ad- 
miration IS the wind which fans and feeds his hope. 
The poems themsehes^assume the propeities of flesh 
and blood. To recite, to extol, to contend for them 
IS but the payment of a debt due to one, w'ho exists to 
receive it. 

There are indeed modes of teaching which have 
produced, and are producing, youths of a very different 
stamp , modes of teaching, m companson with which 
we have been called on to despise our great public 
schools, and universities, 

in whose halls are hung 
Armoury of the invincible knights of old — 

modes, by which children are to be metamorphosed 
into prodigies. And prodigies with a vengeance have 


[I presume this Latin to he Mr. Coleridge’s own — not be- 
ing able to find the passage in any other author, and believing 
that incalescentiaiB a good word not countenanced by any classic 
writer of Rome. Ed ] 

[Wordsworth Poet. TF. III. p. 190 Ed ] 
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I known thus produced; — prodigies of belf-conceitj 
shallowness, arrogance, and infidelity I Instead of stor- 
ing the memory, duiing the period when the memory 
is the predominant faculty, with facts for the after ex- 
eicise of the judgment; and instead of awakening by 
the noblest models the fond and unmixed love and ad- 
miration, ^vhich is the natural and gracefiil temper of 
early youth, these nurslings of improved pedagogy 
are taught to dispute and decide ; to suspect all but 
their own and their lecturer’s wisdom, and to hold 
nothing sacred fiom their contempt, but their own con- 
temptible arrogance, — boy-giaduates in all the tech- 
nicals, and m all the dirty passions and impudence of 
anonymous criticism. To such dispositions alone can 
the admonition of Pliny be requisite, Neque e7im 
dehet operibus ejus ohesse, quod viviU An si inter 
eos, quos nunquam vidimus, Jlof'uisset, non solum 
lihros ejus, verum etiam imagines conquireremus, 
ejusdem nunc honor prceseniis, et giatia quasi sa~ 
tietate languescet^ At hoc pravum, mahgnimque 
est^ non admiravi hominem admirations dignissi'^ 
mum, quia videve, complecti, nec laudare tantiim, 
lerum etiam amare contingitP 

I had just entered on my seventeenth year, when 
the sonnets of Mr. Bowles, twenty in number, and just 
then published in a quarto pamphlet,*^ were first made 
known and presented to me, by a schoolfellow who 
had quitted us for the University, and who, duiing the 


[Epist I p. 16 Ed ] 

[The volume here mentioned appears to have been the se- 
cond edition of Mr Bowles’s Sonnets, published m 1789, and 
containing twenty-one m number The first edition with toui- 
teen sonnets only had been published half a} ear previously. 
Ed] 
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whole time that he was in our first form, (or in our 
school language a Grecian,) had been my patron and 
protector. I refer to Dr. Middleton, the truly learned, 
and every way excellent Bishop of Calcutta , 

qui laudibus ampin, 

Ingenium celebrare meunif calamumque solehatf 
Calcar agens ammo validum. Non omma ten 
Obruta , vivit amor, vivit dolor , oiz. negatui 
Dulcia conspiceie , at jiere et memtmsse i elictum 

It was a double pleasure to me, and still remains a 
tender recollection, that I should have received from 
a friend so revered the first knowledge of a poet, by 
whose works, year after year, I was so enthusiastically 
delighted and inspired. My earliest acquaintances will 
not have forgotten the undisciplined eagerness and im- 
petuous zeal, with which I laboured to make prose- 
lytes, not only of my companions, but of all with whom 
I conversed, of whatever rank, and in whatever place. 
As my school finances did not permit me to purchase 
copies, I made, within less than a year and a half, more 
than forty transcriptions, as the best presents I could 
offer to those, who had in any way won my regard. 
And with almost equal delight did I receive the three 
or four following publications of the same author. 

Though I have seen and known enough of mankind 
k) be well aware, that I shall perhaps stand alone in 
my creed, and that it will be well, if I subject myself 
to no worse charge than that of singularity ; I am not 
therefore deterred from avowing, that I regard, and 
ever have regarded the obligations of intellect among 
the most sacred of the claims of gratitude. A valua- 


** [Petrarc. Epist. 1. 1. Barbato Subnonenn, Bishop Middle- 
ton left ChnsPs Hospital on the 26th of September, 1788, on 
havmg been elected to Pembroke College, Cambridge, Ed.] 
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ble thought, or a particular tram of thoughts, gives me 
additional pleasure, when I can safely refer and attri- 
bute it to the conversation or correspondence of another. 
My obligations to Mr. Bowles were indeed important, 
and for ladical good. At a very premature age, even 
before my fifteenth year, 1 had bewuldered myself in 
metaphysics, and in theological controversy,^^ Nothing 
else pleased me. History, and particular facts, lost all 
interest m my mind. Poetry — (though for a school-boy 
of that age, I was above par in English versification, 
and had already produced two or three compositions 
which, I may venture to say, without reference to my 
age, were somewhat above mediocnty,^® and which had 
gained me more credit than the sound, good sense of 
my old master was at all pleased with,) — poetry itself, 
yea, novels and romances, became insipid to me. In 
my fiiendless wanderings on our leave-day s^''‘ (for I 

[“ Come back into memory,” says Lamb, ** like as thou 
wast in the day-spring of thy fancies, with hope like a fiery co- 
lumn hefoie thee — the dark pillar not jet turned — Samuel Taylor 
Colendge. — Logician, Metaphjsitidn, Bard * — How have I been 
the casual passer through the cloister stand still, iniranced with 
admiiation, (while he weighed the dispropoition between the 
speech and the garb of the young Mirandula,) to hear thee untold, 
in tby deep and sweet intonations, the mysteries of lamblichns, 
or Plotinus (for even m those years tlion waxedst not pale at 
such philosophic draughts,) or reciting Homer in bis Greek, 
or Pindar, — while the walls of the old Grey Friars re-echoed to 
the accents of the inspired cnarity-boy f” 

Prose Works, II. p 46 Ed ] 

[See amongst Ins Juvenile Poems the hues entitled, Time 
real and imaginary, (Poet. Works, I. p 5.) which is the first 
decided indication of his poetic and metaphysical genius toge- 
ther, and wms written in his sixteenth year. Ed,] 

The Christ’s Hospital phrase, not for holidays altogether, 
but for those on which the boys are permitted to go beyond the 
precincts of the school. 
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was an orphan, and had scarcely any connections m 
London,) highly w'as I delighted, if any passenger, es- 
pecially if he were dressed in black, would enter into 
conversation with me. For I soon found the means 
of directing it to my favourite subjects 

Of providence, fore-knowledge, will, and fate, 

Fixed fate, fiee wull, fore-knowledge absolute, 

And found no end m w'andenng mazes lost. 

This preposterous pursuit was, beyond doubt, injurious 
both to my natural powers, and to the progress of my 
education. It would perhaps have been destiuctive, 
had it been continued ; but from this I was auspiciously 
withdrawn, partly indeed by an accidental introduction 
to an amiable family, chiefly however, by the genial in- 
fluence of a style of poetry, so tender and yet so manly, 
so natural and real, and yet so dignified and harmo- 
nious, as the sonnets and other eaily poems of Mr. 
Bowles. Well would it have been for me, perhaps, 
had I never relapsed into the same mental disease , if 
I had continued to pluck the flower and reap the har- 
vest from the cultivated surface, instead of delving in 
the unwholesome quicksilver mines of metaphysic lore. 
And if m after time I have sought a refuge from bo- 
dily pain and mismanaged sensibility m abstruse re- 
searches, which exercised the strength and subtilty of 
the understanding without awakening the feelings of 
the heart ; still there was a long and blessed ‘interval, 
during which my natural faculties w^ere allowed to ex- 
pand, and my original tendencies to develope them- 
selves , — my fancy, and the love of nature, and the 
sense of beauty in forms and sounds.'® 


[For not to think of what I needs must feel, 
But to be stiil and patient, all I can , 
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The second advantage, which I owe to my early pe- 


And haply by abstruse research to steal 
From my own nature all the natuial man — 

This was my sole resource, my only plan 
Till that winch suits a part infects the whole, 

And now is almost grown the habit of my soul. 

Poet. Works, I. p 238. 

The passage in the text has been more tlian once cited by those 
who cite nothing else from the w'ritings of Coleridge, as warning 
authority against the pursuit of metaphysic science \\ ith what 
candour or good sense let those judge, who know and appreciate 
the persistent labour of his life, and recollect that all the gieat 
verities of religion are ideas, the practical apprehension of, and 
faith in, which have in every age of the Church been, as from 
the constitution of the human mind they must necessanly be, vi- 
tally aftected by the metaph^sic systems from time to time pre- 
vailing It is indeed to be observed that those who are so zea- 
lous m decrying metaphjsic, and more especially psychological 
investigations, and spend entire sermons in reasoning against 
reason, have nevertheless inianably a particular sjstem ot me- 
taphysics and even ot psychology of their own, which they wull 
as little surrender as examine. And what system? — In nine 
cases out of ten, a patchw’oik of empirical positions, known his- 
torically to be directly repugnant to the principles maintained 
as w’ell by the Reformers as the Fathers of the Catholic Church, 
and leading legitimately to conclusions subversive of the fun- 
damental articles of the Christian faith. That those conclu- 
sions indeed have not been able to obtain a fixed footing within 
£)ur Church as they have long since done, to a feaiful extnt 
elsewhere, is, undei God’s providence, mainly attributable to the 
reading of the Liturgy and Scriptures in the ears of the people. 
Yet who will not tremble at the dilemma in the case of an indi- 
vidual clergyman, who either sees the contrariety between his 
philosoplntal and leligious creeds, and continues to hold both, 
or not seeing it, is at the mercy of the first Sociman reasoner 
who helps him to perceive it? 

This vulgar scorn of the science of the human mind, its pow- 
ers, capacities, and objects, as an es*sential part or fore-ground 
of the science of theology, is to be found passim in the w’ritten 
and oral teacbing of those who, to use a confessedly inaccurate 
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I'usal, and admiration of these poems, (to which let me 


but very significant phrase, lead the Calvinistic and Arrainian 
parties within the Church in England. To the former it seems 
more natural in respect of their being, upon the whole, men of 
lower education, meaner attainments and more limited abilities 
— m the latter, and especially in the most eminent of the latter, 
it IS self contradiction, and has the appearance, to calm observers, 
of mere wilfulness. For in the perusal of the many eloquent vo- 
lumes which have proceeded of late years from the lattei , there 
may be found metaphysic and even psychological arguments, 
which shew a knowledge of Aristotle, and also — qttod minme ? e- 
r?s~an acquaintance with Coleridge, — the last, however, with- 
out recognition by name, and speedily atoned for in a following 
page by some religious dehoitation, or sullen dogma of contrary 
import It IS evident, therefore, that the particular system is 
the object of dislike. Would it not be more agreeable to the 
sincerity of lovers of truth, and to the courtesy of men of letters, 
to meet, commend, or censure, adopt or reject, what stands in 
their path m a perfectly questionable shape, than to pass by on 
the other side in affected ignorance or contempt ^ Can the Aids 
to Reflection be honestly pretermitted by a divine of this day, oi 
ought the only use made of it by a gentleman to be — to borrow 
from It without acknowledgment^ — But it is a true saying, that 
they who begin by loving Chnstianity better than truth, will 
proceed by loving tbeir own sect or church better than Chrs^ti-^ 
auity, and end in loving themselves better than all. 

This IS something of a digression, but it is needed 
It can hardly be necessary to remaik, that Mr Coleiidge is 
qnly speaking relatively to his youth, and his vocation as a poel> 
and the proportion which metaphysical studies should bear in g 
well ordered education to the exercise of the imagination, and 
the obseivatiou ot external nature. Something also was, no 
doubt, intended against particular books and lines of research, 
which, in his almost limitless range, he had perused or followed. 
There are unwholesome books in metaphysics as there are in 
divinity and romance, but not so many or so injurious by half, 
and it IS just as wise to pioscnbe the former on account of Spi- 
noza or Hume, as it would be to prohibit the latter for Socinus 
or Paul de Rock. No man could be a great metaphysician, or 
make an epoch in the history of the science, without an acquain- 
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addj though known to me at a somewhat later peuod, 
the Lewesdon Hill of INlr. Crowe bears more imme- 
diately on my present subject. Among those with 
whom I conveised, there were, of course, very many 
who had foinned their taste, and their notions of poetiy, 
from the writings of Pope and his followers; or to 
speak more generally, in that school of French poetiy? 
condensed and invigorated by English understanding, 
which had predominated from the last century. I was 
not blind to the merits of this school, yet, as from in- 
experience of the world, and consequent want of sym- 
pathy w’lth the general subjects of these poems, they 
ga\e me little pleasure, I doubtless undervalued the 
kind, and with the presumption of youth withheld from 
its masters the legitimate name of poets. I saw that 
the excellence of this kind consisted in just and acute 
observations on men and manners m an artificial state 
of society, as its matter and substance , and in the lo- 
gic of Wit, conveyed in smooth and strong epigiam- 
matic couplets, as its form ; that even when the sub- 
ject was addressed to the fancy, or the intellect, as in 
the Rape of the Lock, or the Essay on Man , nay, when 
it was a consecutive narration, as m that astonishing 
product of matchless talent and ingenuity, Pope’s Ti ans- 
lation of the Iliad ; still a point was looked for at the 


tance as extensive as Mr C’s with all that had been done of 
attempted before him , but such a course is not more necessary 
to the education of the mind in general, to which the elements 
of metaphysic knowledge are essential, than five > ears’ attend- 
ance at the State Paper OfHce to the accomplishment of a gen- 
tleman m the history of England , and it may peihaps he admitted 
that the philosophic spell which overmastered Coleridge’s ad- 
vancing manhood for ever slacked the strings of the enchanting 
lyre of his youth But on this we can only speculate. Ed ] 
[Lewesdon Hill was first published in 1786, there was a 
second edition in 1788, and a thud in 1804 Ed.] 
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end of eacli second line, and the whole was, as it were, 
a ironies, or, if I may exchange a logical for a gram- 
matical metaphor, a conjunction disjunctive, of epi- 
grams. Meantime the matter and diction seemed to 
me characterized not so much by poetic thoughts, as 
by thoughts tianslated into the language of poetry. 
On this last point, I had occasion to render my own 
thoughts gradually more and more plain to myself, by 
frequent amicable disputes concerning Darwin’s Bota- 
nic Garden,^® which, for some years, w^as greatly extolled, 
not only by the reading pubhc in general, but even by 
those, whose genius and natural robustness of under- 
standing enabled them afterwards to act foremost m 
dissipating these painted mists” that occasionally 
rise from the marshes at the foot of Parnassus. During 
my fiist Cambridge vacation,®^ I assisted a friend in a 
contribution for a literary society in Devonshire : and 
in this I remember to have compared Darwin’s work 
to the Russian palace of ice, glittering, cold and tran- 
sitory. In the same essay too,-^ I assigned sundry rea- 
sons, chiefly drawn from a comparison of passages m 
the Latin poets with the original Greek, from which 
they were borrowed, for the preference of Collins’s odes 
to those of Gray ; and of the simile m Shakespeare 

Bow like a younker or a prodigal, 

I’he scarfed bark puts from her native bay, 

HuggM and embraced by the strumpet wind ^ 

How like the prodigal doth she return, 

With over-weather’d ribs and ragged sails. 


[The Botanic Garden was published m 1781 Ed.} 

[Mr. Coleridge entered at Jesus College, Cambridge, on 
the 5th of February, 1791 Ed } 

[I have never been able to discover any traces of thiS essay, 
which I presume w as not printed. Ed ] 
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Lean, rent, and beggar’d by the strumpet wind ’ 

(Merch of Yen. Act II. sc. 6 ) 

to the imitation in the Bard , 

Fair laughs the morn, and soft tlie zephyr blows 
While pioudly nding o’er the azure realm 
In gallant trim the gilded ressel goes. 

Youth at the prow and pleasure at the helm , 

Regal diess of the sweeping whirlwind’s sway, 

That hush’d in grim repose, expects it’s evening prey. 

(in which, by the bje, the words realm” and sway” 
are ihymes dearly purchased) — I preferied the original 
on the gi ound, that in the imitation it depended wholly 
on the compositor’s putting, or not putting, a small ca- 
pital, both in this, and in many other passages of the 
same poet, w^hether the words should be personifica- 
tions, or mere abstractions, 1 mention this, because, 
in referring vaiious lines m Gray to their original in 
Shakespeare and Milton, and in the clear perception 
how completely all the piopriety was lost in the trans- 
fer, I was, at that early period, led to a conjecture, 
w'hich, many years afterwards was recalled to me from 
the same thought having been started in comersation, 
but far more ably, and developed more fully, by iNIr. 
Woidsw’orth , — namely, that this style of poetiy, w’bich 
I have characterized above, as translations of prose 
thoughts into poetic language, had been kept up by, if ^ 
It did not wholly arise from, the custom of writing La- 
tin verses, and the great importance attached to these 
exercises, m our public schools. Whatever might have 
been the case 111 the fifteenth century, when the use of 
the Latin tongue was so general among learned men, 
that Erasmus is said to have forgotten his native lan- 
guage , } et in the present day it is not to be supposed, 
that a youth can think in Latin, or that he can have 
any other reliance on the force or fitness of his phiases, 
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but the authority of the writer from whom he has a- 
dopted them. Conbequently he must first prepare his 
thoughts, and then pick out, from Virgil, Horace, Ovid, 
or perhaps more compendiously from his Gradus,‘^^ 
halves and quarters of hnes, in which to embody them,*^'* 
I never object to a certain degree of disputatious- 


[In the Rufiticus of Pohtian* there occurs this line 
Puia coloratot) intersti epit unda lapillos. 

Casting my eye on a University prize -poem, I met this line, 
Lactea purpureas tntersh epit unda lapillos» 

Now look out in the Gradus foi pwus, and you find as the 
first synonime, lacteusj for colo^atus, and the first synonime is 
purpureus. I mention this by way of elucidating one of the most 
ordinary processes m the Jen umuiatton of these centos.] 

[The description in the text may be true of those who never 
in any proper sense succeed in writing Latin verse. But the 
experience of many scholars in England, amongst boys, would 
enable them with sincenty to deny its universal application. 
The chief direct use of the practice of Latin verse composition 
consists m the mastery which it gives over the vocabulary 
and constructive powers of the language But it is, perhaps, 
greatly to be regretted that spoken and written Latin has to 
so great a degree ceased to be a mean of communication be- 
tween liberally educated Europeans. Ihe pretence that the 
extended knowledge of modern languages is an adequate substi- 
tute, is in five cases out of ten generally, and in the pre-eminent 
instances of Germany and England, in three out of four, noto- 
riously untrue. Mere school editions of the classics mav pro- 
perly enough he accompanied with notes in a modern language, 
but every work designed for the promotion of scholarship gene- 
rally ought, hy literary comity, to be published m a language 
\vhich every scholar can read This remark does not touch the 
question of dictionaiies , as to which nothing but necessity can 
justify the ordinary use of any interpretation but into the native 
idiom of the student. Ed,] 

Angelas Pohtianus was born July 14, 1454, at Monte Pul- 
ciano m Tuscany, died at Florence, Sept. 24, 1494. The line 
quoted is the fourteenth of the Stlva cm titulus Rusticus, S, C, 
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iiess in a young man from the age of seventeen to that 
of four or five and twenty, provided I find him always 
arguing on one side of the question The controversies, 
occasioned by my unfeigned zeal for the honour of a 
favourite contemporary, then known to me only by his 
works, were of great advantage m the foimation and 
establishment of my taste and critical opinions. In 
my defence of the lines running into each other, in- 
stead of closing at each couplet ; and of natural lan- 
guage, neither bookish, nor vulgar, neither redolent of 
the lamp, nor of the kennel, such as I will remember 
thee ; instead of the same thought tricked up in the 
rag-fair finery of, 

thy image on her wing 

Before my fancy’s eye shall memory bring,— 

I had continually to adduce the metre and diction of 
the Greek poets from Homer to Theocritus inclu- 
sively ; and still more of our elder English poets from 
Chaucer to Milton. Nor was this all. But as it was 
my constant reply to authorities brought against me 
from later poets of great name, that no authority 
could avail in opposition to Truth, Nature, Logic, and 
the Laws of Universal Grammar ; actuated too by my 
former passion for metaphysical investigations , I la- 
boured at a solid foundation, on which permanently t a 
ground my opinions, m the component faculties of the 
human mind itself, and their qpmparative dignity and 
importance. According to the faculty or source, from 
which the pleasuie given by any poem or passage was 
derived, I estimated the merit of such poem or pas- 
sage. As the result of all my reading and meditation, 
I abstracted two critical aphorisms, deeming them to 
comprise the conditions and criteria of poetic style ; — 
first, that not the poem which we have read, but that 
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to which we return, with the greatest pleasure, pos- 
sesses the genuine power, and claims the name of 
essential poetry; — secondly, that whatever lines can 
be translated into other words of the same language, 
without diminution of their significance, either m sense 
or association, or in any worthy feeling, are so far 
VICIOUS in their diction. Be it how^ever observed, that 
I excluded from the list of worthy feelings, the plea- 
sure derived from meie novelty m the reader, and the 
desire of exciting wonderment at his powers in the 
author. Oftentimes since then, in perusing French 
tragedies, I have fancied two marks of admiration at 
the end of each line, as hieroglyphics of the author s 
own admiration at his own cleverness. Our genuine 
admiration of a great poet is a continuous under- 
current of feeling ; it is every where present, but sel- 
dom any where as a separate excitement I was wont 
boldly to affirm, that it would he scarcely more dif- 
ficult to push a stone out from the Pyramids with the 
hare hand, than to alter a word, or the position of a 
word, m Milton or Shakespeare, (m their most impor- 
tant works at least,) without making the poet say 
something else, or something worse, than he does say. 
One great distinction, I appeared to myself to see 
plainly between even the characteristic faults of our 
^der poets, and the false beauty of the moderns. In 
the former, from Donne to Cowley, we find the most 
fantastic out-of-the-way thoughts, hut in the most pure 
and genuine mother flnglish ; m the latter the most 
obvious thoughts, in language the most fantastic and 
arbitrary. Our faulty elder poets sacrificed the pas- 
sion and passionate flow of poetry to the subtleties of 
intellect and to the starts of wit ; the moderns to the 
glare and glitter of a perpetual, yet broken and hete- 
rogeneous imagery, or rather to an amphibious some-^ 
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thing, made up, half of image, and half of abstract’^ 
meaning. The one sacrificed the heart to the head ; 
the other both heart and head to point and drapery. 

The reader must make himself acquainted with the 
general style of composition that was at that time 
deemed poetry, in order to undei stand and account 
for the effect produced on me by the Sonnets, the 
Monody at Matlock, and the Hope,-** of Mr. Bowles ; 
for it IS peculiar to original genius to become Jess and 
less striking, in proportion to its success m improving 
the taste and judgment of its contemporaries. The 
poems of West,®" indeed, had the merit of chaste and 
manly diction , but they were cold, and, if I may so 


^ I remember a ludicrous instance in the poem of a young 
tradesman 

** No more will I endure love’s pleasing pain, 

Or round my heart’s teg tie his galling chain,” 

[The Monody at Matlock was published in 1791, and the 
Vision of Hope in 1796. Ed,] 

^ [Meaning of course, Gilbert West, the Translator of Pin- 
dar , to whose merit as a poet, it may he doubted whether the 
author does full justice in the te\t. WesPs two imitations of 
Spenser are excellent, not merely, as Johnson seems to say, 
for their ingenuity, but for their fulness of thought and vigour of 
expression The following stanza is but one of many other 
passages ot equal felicity - — 

Custom he hight, and aye m every land 
Usurp’d dominion with despotic sway 
O’er all he holds ; and to his high command 
Constrains e’en stubborn Nature to obey , 

Whom duspossessing oft he doth assay 
To govern in her right , and with a pace 
So sojt and gentle doth he uin his way 
That she umiares is caught in his embiace. 

And iho’ dejiouei’d aiid th ail'd nought Jeels her Joul dugrace. 

Education, Ed ] 
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express it, onty dead-coloured; while m the best of 
Warton’s ^ there is a stiffness, which too often gives 
them the appearance of imitations fiom the Greek. 
Whatever relation, therefore, of cause or impulse 
Percy’s collection of Ballads may hear to the most 
popular poems of the present day ; yet in a more sus- 
tained and elevated style, of the then living poets 


[Thomas Warton , whose English poems, taken generally, 
seem as inferior to G. West’s in correctness of diction as m 
strength of conception. Some of Ins Latin verse is beautiful , 
and, if he had written nothing else, his epigram addressed to 
Sleep would perpetuate his name at least among scholars — 

Somne vem ^ et qitanquam certis^ima mortis imago es, 
Consortem cupio te iamen esse ton. 

Hue adesj hand abiture cito nam sic sine vita 
Vive quam suaie est — sic sine morte men ' 

A few stray lines of Warton’s have crept into familiar use and 
application without ever being attnbuted to their author, such 
as — 

while with uplifted arm 

Death stands prepared, but still delays, to strike. 

Ode to Sleep, 

0 what’s a table nchly spread 
Without a woman at its head* 

Progress of Dibcontent, 

Nor rough, nor barren are tlie winding wajs 
Of hoar Antiquity, but strown with flowers. 

In Dugdale's Monasticon, 

“Warton’s best poem, as a whole, is the Inscription in a Her- 
mitage — 

Beneath this stony roof reclin’d, 

But his great work is the History of English Poesy, imperfect 
and inadequate as it is* rbv rsXovvra piveu 
It IS somewhat remarkable that Mr. C. should not upon this 
occasion have mentioned Akenside, and, as compared with 
Warton, the beautiful Hymn to the Naiads. Eel.} 
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Cowper and Bowles were, to the best of my know- 
ledge, the first who combined natuial thoughts with 
natural diction ; the fiist who reconciled the heart with 
the head. 

It is true, as I have before mentioned, that from 
diffidence m my own powers, I for a short time adopted 
a laborious and floiid diction, which I myself deemed, 
if not absolutely vicious, yet of very inferior worth. 
Gradually, however, my practice conformed to my 
better judgment , and the compositions of my twenty- 
fourth and twenty-fifth years — (for example, the shorter 
blank verse poems, the lines, which now foiun the 
middle and conclusion of the poem entitled the Des- 
tiny of Nations,^® and the tragedy of Remorse)^* — ^are 
not more below my present ideal in respect of the 
general tissue of the style than those of the latest 
date. Their faults were at least a remnant of the 


Cowper’s Task was published some time before the Son- 
nets of Mr. Bowles ; but I was not familiar with it till many 
years afterwards. The rein of satire which runs through that 
excellent poem, togetlier with the sombre hue of its religious 
opinions, would probably, at that time, have prevented its lay- 
ing any strong hold on my affections The love of nature seems 
to have led Thomson to a cheerful religion , and a gloomy reli- 
gion to have led Cowper to a love of nature. The one w ould 
carry his fellow-men along wnth him into nature , the other flies 
to nature from his fellow men. In chastity of diction however, 
and the harmony of blank verse, Cowper leaves Thomson im- 
measurably below him , yet still I feel the latter to have been 
the horn poet. 

3® [Poet. Works, I 98. Ed ] 

3‘ [Poet Woiks, II. 153 Ed.] 


[Cowper’s Task was first published m 1785— his Table 
Talk in 1782, Ed. Thomson was born m 1700, published Ins 
works, collected in 4to, in 1730. The Casile oj- Indolence, his 
last piece, appeared in 1746. S, C,] 
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former leaven, and amon^ the many who have done 
me the honour of putting my poems m the same class 
with those of my betters, the one or two, who have 
pretended to bnng examples of affected simplicity 
from my volume, have been able to adduce but one 
instance, and that out of a copy of verses half ludi- 
crous, half splenetic, which I intended, and had myself 
characterized, as sermom propioraP 

Every reform, however necessary, will by weak 
minds be carried to an excess, which will itself need 
reforming. The reader will excuse me for noticing, 
that I myself was the first to expose risu honesto the 
three sms of poetry, one or the other of which is the 
most likely to beset a young writer. So long ago as 
the publication of the second number of the Monthly 
Magazine, under the name of Nehemiah Higginbottom, 
I contributed three sonnets, the first of which had for 
its object to excite a goodmatured laugh at the spirit 
of doleful egotism, and at the recurrence of favourite 
phrases, with the double defect of being at once trite 
and licentious ; — the second was on low creeping lan- 
guage and thoughts, under the pretence of simplicity ; 
the third, the phiases of which were borrowed en- 
tirely from my own poems, on the indiscriminate use 
of elaborate and swelling language and imagery. The 
jjeader will find them in the note below, and will I 


** [Not meaning of course the exquisite Reflections on hav- 
ing left a place of Retirement, to which Coleridge himself 
affixed the motto from Horace. Poet. Works. I. 193. Ed,] 

Sonnet I. 

Pensive at eve, on the hard world I mused. 

And my poor heart was sad , so at the Moon 
I gazed, and sighed, and sighed , for ah how soon 
Eve saddens into night ' mine eyes perused 
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trust regard them as reprinted for biographical pur- 
poses alone, and not for their poetic merits. So gene- 
ral at that time, and so decided was the opinion con- 


With teaiful vacancy the dampy grass 
That wept and glitter’d in the paly ray : 

And I did pause me on ray lonely way 
And mused me on the wretched ones that pass 
O’er the bleak heath of sorrow. But alas • 

IMost of myself 1 thought ’ when it befel. 

That the soothe spirit of the breezy wood 
Breath’d m mine ear “ All this is very well. 

But much of one thing, is for no thing good.” 

Oh mj poor heart’s inexplicable sw’ell * 

SOVVET II. 

On I do love thee, meek Simplicity • 

Tor of thy lays the lulling simpleness 

Goes to my heart, and soothes each small distress. 

Distress tbo’ small, yet haply great to me 

’Tis true on Lady Fortune’s gentlest pad 

I amble on , and yet I know not why 

So sad I am * but should a friend and I 

Frown, pout and part, then I am very sad. 

And then with sonnets and with sympathy 
My dreamy bosom’s mystic woes 1 pall , 

Now of my false friend plaining plaintively. 

Now raving at mankind in general , 

But whether sad or fierce, ’tis simple all, 

All very simple, meek Simplicity * 

SONVET III, 

And this reft house is that, the which he built, 
Lamented Jack ' and here his malt he pil’d, 
Cautions in vain • these rats, that squeak so wild. 
Squeak not unconscious of their father’s guilt. 

Did he not see her gleaming thro’ the glade I 
Belike ’twas she, the maiden all forlorn. 

What tho’ she milk no cow with crumpled horn. 

Yet, aye she haunts the dale w^here erst she stray’d : 
And aye, beside her stalks her amorous knight ’ 
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ceinmg the characteristic vices of my style, that a cele- 
brated physician (now, alas! no more) speaking of 
me in other respects with his usual kindness to a 
gentleman, who was about to meet me at a dinner 
party, could not however resist giving him a hint not 
to mention The house that Jack huilt m my presence, 
for that I was as sore as a boil about that sonnet 
he not knowing that I was myself the author of it. 


Still on Ins thighs their wonted brogues are worn, 

And thro’ those brogues, still tatter’d and betorn. 

His hind ward charms gleam an unearthly white. 

Ah ’ thus thro’ broken clouds at night’s high noon 
Peeps in fair fragments forth the full-orb’d harvest-moon • 

The following anecdote will not be wholly out of place here, 
and may perhaps amuse tlie reader. An amateur performer m 
verse expressed to a common friend a stiong desire to be intro- 
duced to me, but hesitated in accepting my friend’s immediate 
offer, on the score that he was, he must acknowledge, the 
author of a confounded severe epigram on my Ancient Marinei , 
which had given me great pain ” I assured my friend that, if 
the epigram was a good one, it would only increase my desire 
to become acquainted with the author, and begged to hear it 
recited when, to my no less surprise than amusement, it proved 
to be one which I had myself some time before written and 
inserted in the Morning Post, to wit — 

To the Author of the Ancient Manner. 

Your poem must eternal be. 

Dear sir ' it cannot fail, 

Por ’tis incomprehensible. 

And without head or tail. 
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CHAPTER IL 

Supposed irritahility of men of genius Irought to 
the test of facts — Causes and occasions of the 
charge — Its injustice, 

HAVE often thought, that it would be 
neither uninstructive nor un amusing to 
analyze, and bring forward into distinct 
consciousness, that complex feeling, with 
which readers in general take pait against 
the author, in favour of the critic ; and the readiness 
with which they apply to all poets the old sarcasm of 
Horace upon the scribblers of his tune . 

genus in itaOile uatum, 

A debility and dimness of the imaginathe po^er, and 
a consequent necessity of reliance on the immediate 
impressions of the senses, do, we know well, render 
the mind liable to superstition and fanaticism. Ha\ - 
mg a deficient portion of internal and proper warmth, 
minds of this class seek in the crowd circumfana for 
a warmth m common, which they do not possess singl} . 
Cold and phlegmatic in their own nature, like dan^ 
hay, they heat and inflame by co-acervation , or like 
bees they become restless and irntable through the 
increased temperature of collected multitudes. Hence 
the German word for fanaticism, (such at least was its 
original import,) is derived from the swarming of bees, 
namely, schuuarmen, schicarmerey. The passion being 
m an inveise proportion to the insight, — that the more 
vivid, as this the less distinct — anger is the inevitable 
consequence. The absence of all foundation within 
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their own minds for that, which they yet believe both 
true and indispensable to their safety and happiness, 
cannot but produce an uneasy state of feeling, an in- 
voluntary sense of fear from which nature has no 
means of rescuing herself but by anger. Experience 
informs us that the first defence of weak minds is to 
recriminate. 

There’s no pliilosophei but sees, 

That rage and fear are one disease , 

Tho’ that may burn, and this may freeze, 

They're both alike the ague. 

But where the ideas are vi\id, and there exists an end- 
less power of combining and modifying them, the feel- 
ings and affections blend more easily and intimately 
with these ideal creations than with the objects of the 
senses , the mind is affected by thoughts, rather than 
by things , and only then feels the requisite interest 
even for the most important events and accidents, 
when by means of meditation they have passed into 
thoughts The sanity of the mind is between super- 
stition with fanaticism on the one hand, and enthu- 
siasm with indifference and a diseased slowmess to 
action on the other. For the conceptions of the mind 
may be so vivid and adequate, as to preclude that im- 
pulse to the realizing of them, which is strongest and 
i»ost restless in those, who possess more than mere 
talent, (or the faculty of appropriating and applying 
the knowledge of others,) — ^yet still want something of 
the creative, and self-sufficing power of absolute ge- 
nius. For this reason therefore, they are men of 
commanding genius. While the former rest content 
between thought and reality, as it were in an inter* 
inundium of which their owm living spirit supplies the 
substance, and their imagination the ever-varying 
form , the latter must impress their preconceptions on 
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the world without, in order to present them back to 
their own view’ with the satisfying* degree of clearness, 
distinctness, and individuality. These in tranquil 
times are formed to exhibit a perfect poem m palace, 
or temple, or landscape-garden , or a tale of romance 
in canals that join sea with sea, or m w’alls of rock, 
which, shouldering back the billow^s, imitate the pow’er, 
and supply the benevolence of nature to sheltered 
navies, or in aqueducts that, arching the wide vale 
fiom mountain to mountain, give a Palmyra to the 
deseit. But alas I in times of tumult they are the 
men destined to come forth as the shaping spirit of 
rum, to destroy the wisdom of ages in order to sub- 
stitute the fancies of a day, and to change kings and 
kingdoms, as the wind shifts and shapes the clouds.^ 
The lecords of biography seem to confiim this theory. 
The men of the greatest genius, as far as we can 
judge ftom their own wmrks or from the accounts of 
their contemporaries, appear to have been of calm and 
tranquil temper m all that related to themseh es. In 
the inwaid assurance of permanent fame, they seem 
to have been either indifferent or resigned with regard 
to immediate reputation Thi'ough all the works of 
Chaucer there reigns a cheerfulness, a manly hiknty, 


^ Of old things all are over old. 

Of good things none are good enough — 

W e’ll show that Cun help to trame 
A woild of other stult. 

I too will have my kings, that take 
From me the sign of life and death 
Kingdoms shall slnfc about, like clouds, 
Obedient to breath. 

W 01 diiworthh Rob RoyJ* 


* Poet. Works, vol III. p. 127, 
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which makes it almost impossible to doubt a corres- 
pondent habit of feelmg m the author himself.- Shakes- 
peare’s evenness and sweetness of temper were almost 
proverbial in his own age. That this did not arise 
from ignorance of his own comparative greatness, we 
have abundant proof in his Sonnets, which could 
scarcely have been known to Pope,® when he asserted, 
that our great bard — 


5 [I tdle unceasing delight in Chaucer. His manly cheerful- 
ness IS especially delicious to me in my old age. How exqui- 
sitely tender he is, and yet how perfectly free from the lea-st 
touch of sickly melancholy or morbid drooping ’ The sympathy 
of the poet with the subjects of his poetry is particulaily re- 
markable in Shakespeare and Chaucer, but I'lbat tlie first ef- 
fects by a strong act of imagination and mental metaraoiphosis, 
the last does without any effort, merely by the inborn kindly 
joyousness of his nature. Table Talk, March 15, 1834, p. 290, 
2nd edit. Ed ] 

* Pope was under the common error of his age, an error far 
from being sufficiently exploded even at the present day. It 
consists (as I explained at large, and proved in detail in my 
public lectures,*) in mistaking for the essentials of the Greek 
stage certain rules, which the wise poets imposed upon them- 
selves, in order to render all the remaining parts of the drama 
consistent with those, that had been forced upon them by cir- 
cumstances independent of their will, out of which circum- 
stances the drama itself aiose The circumstances in the time 
^f Shakespeare, which it was equally out of his power to alter, 
were different, and such as, m my opinion, allowed a fai wider 
sphere, and a deeper and more human interest Ciitics are too 
apt to forget, that rules are but means to an end , consequently, 
where the ends are different, the rules must be likewise so. 
We must have ascertained w’hat the end is, before we can de- 
termine what the rules ought to be. Judging under this im- 


[See the Author's Literaiy Remains, vol. II. p. 60, and 
generally the fragments of his lectures and notes on Shakespeare 
collected in that volume. Ed.] 
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— grew immortal in liis own despite 

Speaking of one whom he had celebrated, and con- 
trasting the duiation of his \\orks 's\ith that of his 
personal existence, Shakespeaie adds 

Your name from hence immortal life shall hare, 

Tho’ 1 once gone to all the world must die , 

The earth can jield me but a common grave, 

W hen you entombed in men’s eyes shall he. 

Your monument shall be my gentle verse, 

'UTiich eyes not yet created shall o’ei-iead. 

And tongues to be your being shall lehearse, 

When all the breathers of this world are dead 
You still shall live, such virtue hath my pen. 

Where breath most breathes, e’en in the mouth of men. 

So^^ET LX3w\I.* 


pression, I did not hesitate to declare mv full conviction, that 
the consummate judgment of Shakespeare, not only in the ge- 
neral construction, but in all the details, of his dramas, impressed 
me with gi eater wonder, than even the might of his genius, or 
the depth of Ins philosophy, 1 he substance of these lectures 
I hope soon to publish , and it is but a debt of justice to myself 
and my fiiends to notice, that the first course of lectures, wducli 
differed from the foliow'ing courses only, by occasionally varying 
the illustrations of the same thoughts, was addiessed to very 
numerous, and I need not add, respectable audiences at the 
Royal Institution, before Mr. Schlegel gave his lectures on the 
same subjects at Vienna. 

^ Epist. to Augustus. 

® [lliese extraordinary sonnets form, in fact, a poem of so 
many stanzas of fourteen lines each , and, like the passion which 
inspired them, the sonnets are always the same, with a vanety 
of expression, — continuous, if you regard the lovei’s soul, — 
distinct, if you listen to him, as he heaves them sigh after sigh. 

These sonnets, like The Venus and Adonis, and the Rape of 
Lucrece, are characterised by boundless fertility, and laboured 


* See note on preceding page. 
D 


t 
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I have taken the first that occurred; but Shakes- 
peare’s readiness to praise his rivals, ore pleno^ and 
the confidence of his own equality with those whom 
he deemed most worthy of his praise, are alike mani- 
fested m another Sonnet. 

Was It the proud full sail of bis great verse, 

Bound for the praise of all-too-precioiis you, 

That did my ripe thoughts in my brain inhearse, 

Making their tomb, the womb wheiein they grew ’ 

Was it his spirit, by spirits taught to write 
Above a mortal pitch that struck me dead 
jN'o, neither he, nor his compeers by night 
Giving him aid, my verse astonished. 

He, nor that affable familiai ghost, 

Which nightly gulls him with intelligence, 

As victors of my silence cannot boast , 

I was not sick of any fear from thence ’ 

But when your countenance fill’d up his line, 

Then lack’d I matter, that enfeebled mine. 

S. LXXXVI. 

In Spenser, indeed, we trace a mind constitution- 
ally tendei, delicate, and, iii comparison with his three 
great compeers, I had almost said, effeminate; and 
this additionally saddened by the unjust persecution 
of Burleigh, and the severe calamities, which over- 
whelmed his latter days These causes have diffused 
over all his compositions ** a melancholy giace,” and 
have drawn forth occasional strains, the more pathetic 
from their gentleness. But no where do we find the 
least trace of irritabihty, and still less of quairelsome 
or affected contempt of his censurers. 


condeiibation of thought, with perfection of sweetness in rhythm 
and metre. These are the essentials m the budding of a great 
poet. Aitei wards habit and consciousness of power teach more 
ease — 'pra.cipitandum liberum i>pmtum* Table Talk, May 14, 
1833, p 231, 2nd. edit. Ed.] 
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The same calmness, and even greater self-posses- 
sion, may be affirmed ot iMilton, as far as his poems, 
and poetic character are concerned. He lesenedhis 
anger for the enemies of religion, freedom, and his 
countiy My mind is not capable of forming a more 
august conception, than arises from the contemplation 
of this great man in his latter days , — ^poor, sick, old, 
blind, slandered, persecuted, — ^ 

Darkness before, and danger’s voice behind, — 

in an age m winch he was as little understood by the 


® [In illustration of Milton’s magnanimity of patience I can- 
not refrain from quoting the conclusion of hi& lettei to Leonard 
Philaras, the Aiheniaii 

“At piesent e^ery species of illumination being, as it were, 
extinguished, theie is diifased aiound me nothing but darkness, 
or darkness mingled and streaked with an ashy biowii. Yet 
the darkness m winch I am perpetually immersed, seems always, 
both by night and day, to approach nearer to white than black, 
and when the eye is rolling in its socket, it admits a little par- 
ticle of light as thiough a chink. And though this may perhaps 
offer to your physician a like ray of hope, yet X make up my mind 
to the malady as quite incurable , and 1 oitea leflect, that as the 
wise man admonishes, days of daikness are destined to each 
K)f us, the daikness which I experience, less oppressive than 
that of the tomb, is, owing to the singular gooduess of the Deity, 
passed amid the pursuits ot literature and the cheering saluta- 
tions of inendsiiip But if, as is written, man shall not live^ 
by biead alone, but by every word that proceedeth from ‘Jie 
mouth of God, why may not any one acquiesce in the pn\ ation 
of his sight, when God has so amply furnished his mind and lus 
conscience with eyes'^ W hile He so tenderly provides tor me, 
w'hile He so graciously leads me by the hand and conducts me 
on the way, I will, since it is his pleasure, rather rejoice than 
repine at being blind. And, my dear Philaias, wbatevei may 
be tlie event, I wish you adieu with no less courage and com- 
posure than if I had the eyes of a lynv,’' 

Westminster, September Si!8, Ibo-i. 

What a proof is it of the firmness of Tililton’is mind to the last 
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party, for whom, as by that against whom, he had 
contended; and among men befoie whom he strode 
so far as to dwarf himself by the distance , yet still 
listening to the music of his own thoughts, or if addi- 
tionally cheered, yet cheered only by the prophetic 
faith of two or three sojitary individuals, he did never- 
theless 

argue not 

Against Heaven’s* band or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heait or hope, but still bore up and steer’d 
Right onw ard. 

From others only do we deiive our knowledge that 
Milton, in his latter day, had his scorners and detrac- 
tors ; and even in his day of youth and hope, that he 
had enemies would have been unknown to us, had they 
not been likewise the enemies of his countiy.^ 

I am well aware, that in advanced stages of litera- 
tuie. w’hen there exist many and excellent models, a 
high degree of talent, combined with taste and judg- 
ment, and employed in works of imagination, will ac- 
quire for a man the name of a great genius , though 

that, when driven into a late marriage by the ill treatment of his 
daughtei s, 'v\ ho, inheriting, as appears, their mothei’s unworthy 
temper, — without eithei devotion of spiiitoreven the commoner 
sense of duty, — tyrannized over him in Ins days of darkness , 
though blind and infirm and in all the dependence which blind- 
ness brings, he could yet resist the entieaties of a wife \vhom he 
loved, and who vias properly indulgent to him, that he should 
accept the royal offer of the restitution of his plate, — because 
he must live and die an honeU man 
See Syromons’s Life of Milton, confirmed on these points by 
Todd, in his edition of the great man’s Poetical Works of 1826. 
S.C] 

7 [“ In Milton’s mind there were punty and piety absolute, — 
an imagination to which neither the past nor the present were 
interesting, except as far as they called forth and enlivened the 
great ideal m 'which and for wduch he lived, a keen love of 
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even that cinalogon of genius, which, in ceitdin states 
of society, may e\ en render his writings more popular 
than the absolute reality could have done, would be 
sought foi in \aia m the mind and temper of the author 
himself Yet even in instances of this kind, a close 
examination will often detect, that the initability, 
wdiich has been attributed to the autho/s genius as its 
cause, did really originate in an ill conformation of 
body, obtuse pain, or constitutional defect of pleasu- 
rable sensation. \Miat is chai ged to the author, be- 
longs to the man, who would probably have been still 
more impatient, but foi the humanizing influences of 
the very pursuit, which jet bears the blame of his 
iiritabihty. 

How then are we to explain the easy ciedence ge- 
neially given to this charge, if the chaige itself be not, 
as I have endeavoured to show, suppoited by expe- 
rience ^ This seems to me of no very difficult solution. 
In whatever country literature is widelj diffused, theie 
will be many who mistake an intense desire to possess 
the reputation of poetic genius, for the actual powers, 

truth, which, after many weary pursuits, found a harboui lu a 
sublime listening to the still voice m his own spirit, and as keen 
a love of his country, which, after a disappointment still more 
depressive, expanded and soared into a love of men as a pro- 
bationer of immortahtj. These w^ere, these alone could be,'^ 
the conditions under which such a work as the Paradise Lost 
could be conceived and accomplished By a life-long study 
JVIilton had known— 

— w’hat was of use to know^, 

What best to say could say, to do had done. 

His actions to his words agreed, ins wrords 
To his large heart gave utterance due, his heart 
Contain’d of good, wise, fair the pe»*fect shape 

and he left the imperishable total, as a bequest to the ages com- 
ing, in the Paiadise Lost ” Lit Rem. I. p. 170, Ed.] 
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and original tendencies which constitute it But men, 
whose dearest wishes are fixed on objects wholly out 
of their own power, become m all cases more or less 
impatient and prone to anger. Besides, though it 
may be paradoxical to assert, that a man can know 
one thing and believe the opposite, yet assuredly a 
vain person may have so habitually indulged the wish, 
and persevered in the attempt, to appear what he is 
not, as to become himself one of his own pioselytes. 
Still, as this counterfeit and artificial persuasion must 
differ, even in the person’s own feelings, from a real 
sense of inward power, what can be more natural, 
than that this difference should betray itself in suspi- 
cious and jealous irntability ? Even as the flowery 
sod, which covers a hollow, may be often detected by 
its shaking and trembling. 

But, alas ! the multitude of books, and the general 
diffusion of literature, have produced other and more 
lamentable effects in the world of letters, and such as 
are abundant to explain, though by no means to jus- 
tify, the contempt with which the best grounded com- 
plaints of injured genius are rejected as fiivolous, or 
entertained as matter of merriment. In the days of 
Chaucer and Gower, our language might (with due 
allowance for the imperfections of a simile) be com- 
pared to a wilderness of vocal reeds, from which the 
favourites only of Pan or Apollo could construct even 
the rude syri7\3s ; and from this the constructors alone 
could elicit strains of music. But now, partly by the 
labours of successive poets, and m part by the more 
artificial state of society and social intercourse, lan- 
guage, mechanized as it were into a barrel-organ, sup- 
plies at once both instrument and tune. Thus even 
the deaf may play, so as to delight the many. Some- 
times (for it IS with similes, as it is with jests at a 
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wine table, one is sure to suggest another) I ha\e at- 
tempted to illustrate the piesent state of oui language, 
in its relation to literature, by a piess-ioom of larger 
and smaller stereotype pieces, which, in the present 
Anglo-Gallican fashion of unconnected, epigrammatic 
periods, it requiies but an ordinary poition of inge- 
nuity to vaiy indefinitely, and yet still produce some- 
thing, which, if not sense, will be so like it as to do as 
well. Pei haps better: for it spares the leader the 
trouble of thinking; prevents vacancy, \^hile it m- 
dulges indolence ; and secures the memory from all 
danger of an intellectual plethora. Hence of all 
trades, literature at present demands the least talent or 
information ; and, of all modes of literature, the manu- 
facturing of poems. The difference indeed between 
these and the works of genius is not less than between 
an egg and an egg-shell ; yet at a distance they both 
look alike. 

Now it is no less remarkable than true, with how 
little examination works of polite literature are com- 
monly perused, not only by the mass of readers, but 
by men of first rate ability, till some accident or 
chance® discussion ha\e roused their attention, and 


® In the course of one of my Lectures, I had occasion to 
point out the almost faultless position and choice of ords, in 
Pope’s original compositions, particulaily m liis Satires and 
moral Essays, for the purpose of comparing them with his trans- 
lation of Homer, winch, I do not stand alone in regarding as 
the mam source of our pseudo-poetic diction. And this, hy the 
bye, IS an additional confirmation of a remark made, I believe, 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, that next to the man who forms and 
elevates the taste of the public, he that corrupts it, is commonly 
the greatest genius Among , other passage'*, I analyzed sen- 

tence b> sentence, and almost w ord by word, the popular lines, 
As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, &c 

(Iliad B. viu.) 
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put them on their guard. And hence individuals be- 
low mediocrity not less in natural power than m ac- 
quired knowledge , nay, bunglers who have failed in 


much in the same uay as has been since clone, in an exellent 
aiticle on Chalmers’s British Poets m the Qnarteily Review.^ 
The impression on the audience in general was sudden and 
evident and a number of enlightened and highly educated pei- 
sons, who at different times afterwards addiessed me on the 
subject, erpiessed their wonder, that truth so obvious should 
not have struck them befoie, but at the same time acknow- 
ledged— (so much had they been accustomed, in reading poetry, 
to receive pleasure fiom the sepaiate images and phrases suc- 
cessively, without asking themselves whethei the collective 
meaning was sense or nonsense) — that they might m all proba- 
bility have read the same passage again twenty times with un- 
diminished admiration, and without once i effecting, that 

d'cTTpa ^aeivijv dix^i ff£\})vT}v 

(paiver dgnrgiirka — 

(that IS, the stars around, oi near the full moon, shine pre-emi- 
nently bright)— conveys a just and happy image of a moonbght 
sky while it is difficult to deteimme whether, in the lines, 

Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

And stars unnumbei'd gild the glowing pole, 

the sense or the diction be the more absurd. My answer was, 
that, though I had derived peculiar advantages fiom my school 
discipline, and though mv general theory of poetry was the 
same then as now’, I had yet experience ci the same sensations 
myself, and felt almost as if I had been newly couched, when, 
by Mr Wordsworth's conversation, I had been induced to re- 
examine with impartial strictness Gray’s celebrated Elegy. I 
had long before detected the defects in Ihe Bard, but the 
Elegy I had considered as proof against all fair attacks , and to 


[The article to which the Author refers was written by 
Mr. Southey* and may be found m Vol XI. of the Quarterly 
Review’, p, 480 But it contains nothing coiresponding to Mr, 
Coleridge’s remark, whose reference is evidently mistaken. Ed ] 
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the lowest mechanic crafts, and whose piesumptiou 
IS in due piopoition to their want of sense and sensi- 
bility , men, who being first sciibblers fiom idleness 


this day I cannot read either without delight, and a portion of 
enthubiasm At all eventb, whatever pleasure 1 ma^ have lost 
by the clearer perception of the faults in certain passages, has 
been more than repaid to me by the additional delight with 
which I read the remainder 

Another instance in conhrmation of these remarks occurs to 
me in the Faithful Shepherdess Sew aid first traces FJettliei s 
lines , 

More foul diseases than e’er jet the hot 
Sun bred thro’ his burnings, while the dog 
Pursues the raging iion, throwing the fog 
And deadly vapom from his angry breath, 

Filling the low'er woild with plague and death, 

to Spensei’s Shepherd’s Calendar, 

Ihe rampant lion hunts he fast 
ith dogs of noisome breath , 

Mhose baleful barking bungs in haste, 

Pine, plagues, and dreary death ’ 

He then takes occasion to lutioduce Homer’s simile of the ap- 
pearance of Achilles’ mail to Priam compaied with the Dog 
Star , literally thus — 

For this indeed is most splendid, but it was made an evil 
sign, and bnngs many a consuming disease to wretched mor- 
tals jS'othing can be more simple as a description, or mor-^ 
accuiate as a simile , which, (says Seward,) is thus hnely trans- 
lated by Mr. Pope 

leiiific Glory > for his burning breath 

Taints the red an with fevers, plagues, and death ’ 

;Xow here — (not to mention the tremendous bombast) — the 
Dog Star, so called, is turned into a real dog, a very odd dog, a 


[XajUTTpdraroe {ikv lie' tari, kukov dk re arjfia rervKrai, 
Kai re (p&pei rroWov Trvptrbp cetXotai ^poroiiTtv* 

llidd xxii. oO. SC] 
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and ignorance, next become libellers from envy and 
malevolence, — ^have been able to drive a successful 
trade m the employment of the booksellers, nay, have 
raised themselves into temporary name and reputation 
with the public at large, by that most powerful of all 
adulation, the appeal to the bad and malignant pas- 
sions of mankind.® But as it is the nature of scorn, 
envy, and all malignant piopensities to require a quick 
change of objects, such writers are sure, sooner or 
later, to awake from their dream of vanity to disap- 
pointment and neglect with embittered and envenomed 
feelings. E\ en during their short-lived success, sen- 
sible in spite of themselves on what a shifting founda- 
tion it rests, they resent the mere refusal of praise as 
a robbery, and at the justest censures kindle at once 
into violent and undisciplined abuse ; till the acute 
disease changing into chronical, the more deadly as 
the less violent, they become the fit instruments of 
literary detraction and moral slander. They are then 
no longer to be questioned without exposing the com- 
plainant to ridicule, because, forsooth, they are anony- 
mous critics, and authorized, in Andrew Marvelfs 


fire, fever, plague, and deatb-breathing, red-air-tainting dog and 
the whole visual likeness js lost, while the likeness in the effects 
3f> rendered absuid by the exaggeration. In Spenser and 
Fletcher the thought is justifiable , for the images are at least 
consistent, and it was the intention of the writers to maik the 
seasons by this allegory of visualized puns. 

® Especially in this age of personality, this age of literary 
and political gossiping, 'when the meanest insects are worshipped 
with a sort of Egyptian superstition, if only the brainless head 
be atoned for by the sting of personal malignity in the tail , — 
when the most vapid satires have become the objects of a keen 
public interest, purely from the number of contempoiary cha- 
racters named in the patch-woik notes, (which possess, how- 
ever, the comparative ment of being more poetical than the 
text,) and because, to increase the stimulus, the author has sa- 
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phrase, as “synodical indhiduals” to speak of them- 
selves plurah 7naj€i>tatiCo ' As if literatuie formed a 
caste, like that of the Paras in Hmdostan, who, how- 
ever maltreated, must not dare to deem themselves 
w longed ! As if that, which in all other cases adds a 
deeper dye to slander, the circumstance of its being 
anonymous, here acted only to make the slanderer in- 
violable ^ Thus, m part, fiom the accidental tempers 
of individuals — (men of undoubted talent, but not men 
of genius) — ^tempers rendered yet moie irritable by 
their desire to appear men of genius ; but still more 
effectively by the excesses of the mere counterfeits 
both of talent and genius , the number too being so 
incomparably greater of those who are thought to be, 
than of those who really are men of genius , and in 
part from the natural, but not therefore the less par- 
tial and unjust distinction, made by the public itself 
between literary and all other property; — I believe 
the piejudice to have arisen, ivhich considers an un- 
usual irascibility concerning the leception of its pro- 
ducts as characteristic of genius. 

It might correct the moral feelings of a numerous 


ganouslv left Lis own name for whispers and corjectuies. 
[From The Friend, Vol II Essay 1, On the Lrroni oj- Parly 
Spirit, pp. 9-10 4th edit S. C.] 

If It weie worth while to mix together, as ingredients, half 
the anecdotes \\Uich I either myself know to be true, or which 
I have received from men incapable of intentional falsehood, 
concerning the characters, qualifications, and motives of our 
anonymous critics, whose decisions are oracles for our reading 
public, I might safely borrow the words of the apocryphal 
Daniel , “ Give me leave, O Sovekeigv Public, and I ihall slay 
this dragon without suor d or For the compound would be 

as the “ pitch, and jot, and hair , uhich Daniel took, and did seettic 
them together , and made lump^ thei eoj ; this he put in the dragoiCs 
mouth, and bO the dragon bmst in sundei , and Daniel said, Lo, 
THESE ARL THE GODb YE WORSHIP.’* 
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class of readers, to suppose a Review set on foot, the 
object of which should be to criticise all the chief 
works presented to the public by our ribbon-weavers, 
calico-printers, cabinet-makers, and china-manufactu- 
rers, which should be conducted in the same spnit, 
and take the same freedom with personal character, 
as our litei ary j ournals. They would scarcely, I think, 
deny their belief, not only that the genus irritahile 
would be found to include many other species besides 
that of bards , but that the in liability of tiade would 
soon 1 educe the resentments of poets into mere 
shadow-fights in the comparison. Or is wealth the 
only rational object of human interest ^ Or even if 
this were admitted, has the poet no propeity in his 
works ^ Or is it a rare, or culpable case, that he who 
serves at the altar of the Muses, should be compelled 
to derive his maintenance from the altar, when too he 
has perhaps deliberately abandoned the fairest pros- 
pects of rank and opulence m order to devote himself, 
an entire and undistracted man, to the mstiuction or 
refinement of his fellow-citizens ^ Or, should we pass 
by all higher objects and motives, all disinterested be- 
nevolence, and even that ambition of lasting piaise 
which IS at once the crutch and ornament, which at 
once supports and betrays, the infirmity of human vir- 
tue, — IS the character and property of the man, who 
labours for our intellectual pleasures, less entitled to a 
share of our fellow feeling, than that of the wune-mer- 
chant or milliner ? Sensibility indeed, both quick and 
deep, IS not only a characteristic feature, but may be 
deemed a component part, of genius. But it is not 
less an essential mark of true genius, that its sensibi- 
lity is excited by any other cause more powei fully than 
by its owm personal interests , for this plain reason, 
Ihat the man of genius lives most m the ideal world, 
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in which the present is still constituted by the future 
or the past , and because his feelings have been ha- 
bitually associated with thoughts and images, to the 
number, clearness, and vivacity of which the sensation 
of self is al\va\ s in an inverse proportion. And yet, 
should he perchance hav e occasion to repel some false 
charge, or to rectify some erroneous censure, nothing 
IS more common than for the man\ to mistake the 
general Inehness of his manner and language, what- 
ever is the subject, for the effects of peculiar irritation 
from its accidental relation to himself.^ 

For myself, if from my own feelings, or from the 
less suspicious test of the obseivations of others, I had 
been made aware of any literaiy testmess or jealousy ; 
I tinist, that I should have been, however, neither 
silly nor arrogant enough to ha\e burthened the im- 
pel fection on genius. But an experience — (and I 
should not need documents in abundance to prove my 


'1 Ins IS one instance among many of deceimon.by the tel- 
ling the halt of a fact, and omitting the other halt, ivben it is 
from their mutual counteraction and neutralization, that the 
whole tiutli arises, as a aliquia difierent from either. 

Thus in Diy den’s famous line 

Great wit (meaning genius) to madness sure is near allied. 

^ow' if the profound sensibility, which is doubtless one of the, 
components of genius, w’eie alone considered, single -md un- 
balanced, It might be fairly described as exposing the indi- 
vidual to a greater chance of mental deiangement , but then a 
more than usual rapidity of association, a more than usual power 
of passing from thought to thought, and image to image, is 
a component equally essential , and in the due modification of 
each by the other the genius itself consists , so that it would be 
just as fair to describe the earth, as in imminent danger of e\- 
orbitating, or of falling into the sun, according as the assertor 
of the absurdity confined his attention either to the projectile or 
to the atti active force exclusively. 
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words, if I added) — a tried experience of twenty yeais, 
has taught me, that the original sin of my character 
consists in a careless indifference to public opinion, 
and to the attacks of those who influence it, that 
praise and admiration have become yearly less and 
less desirable, except as marks of sympathy , nay that 
It IS difficult and distiessing to me to think with any 
interest even about the sale and profit of my works, 
important as, in my present circumstances, such con- 
siderations must needs be. Yet it never ocemred to 
me to believe or fancy, that the quantum of intellec- 
tual power bestowed on me by natuie or education was 
m any way connected with this habit of my feelings , 
or that it needed any other parents or fosteiers than 
constitutional indolence, aggi abated into languor by 
ill-health; the accumulating embarrassments of pro- 
crastination ; the mental coivardice, w^hich is the inse- 
parable companion of procrastination, and which makes 
us anxious to think and convei se on any thing rather 
than on what concerns oursehes; in fine, all those 
close vexations, whether chargeable on my faults or 
my fortunes, which leave me but little grief to spare 
for evils comparatively distant and ahen. 

Indignation at literary wTongs I leave to men born 
under happier stars. I cannot afford it. But so far 
irom condemning those w ho can, I deem it a waiter’s 
duty, and think it creditable to his heait, to feel and 
express a resentment proportioned to the grossness 
of the provocation, and the importance of the object. 
There is no profession on eaith, which lequiies an at- 
tention so early, so long, or so unintermitting as that 
of poetry , and indeed as that of literary composition 
m general, if it be such as at all satisfies the demands 
both of ta'^te and of sound logic. How difficult and 
delicate a task even the mere mechanism of verse is, 
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may be conjectured from the failure of those, who 
have attempted poetry late in life. Where then a 
man has, from his earliest youth, devoted his whole 
being to an object, which by the admission of all civi- 
lized nations m all ages is honourable as a pursuit, and 
glorious as an attainment , what of all that relates to 
himself and his family, if only we except his moral 
chaiacter, can have fairer claims to his protection, or 
more authorize acts of self-defence, than the elaborate 
products of his intellect and intellectual industry^ 
Prudence itself would command us to show, even if 
defect or di\eision of natural sensibility had prevented 
us from feeling, a due mteiest and qualified anxiety 
for the offspring and representatives of our nobler 
being. 1 know it, alas ^ by woful expel lence. I have 
laid too many eggs m the hot sands of this wilderness, 
the world, with ostrich carelessness and ostrich obli- 
vion. The gi eater part indeed have been tiod under 
foot, and are forgotten ; but }et no small number have 
crept foith into life, some to furnish featheis for the 
caps of others, and still moie to plume the shafts in 
the quivers of my enemies, of them that unprovoked 
have lam in wait against my soul. 

Sic voSi non vobi$, mell^catis, apes 


[“ He was one of those who wnth long and large arm 
still collected piecious aimfuls, m whatever diiection he pressed 
forward, yet still took up so much more than he could keep to- 
gether, that those who followed him gleaned more from his con- 
tinual droppings than he himself biouglit home , — nay, made 
stately corn-ncks therewith, wdiile the reaper himself i\as still 
seen only with his armful of new Ij -cut sheaves * Lit- Rem, 1. 
p. 13. Ed ] 
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CHAPTER III. 

Hie Author* s obligations to Critics, and the probable 
occasion — Principles of modern Criticism — Mr, 
Southey s works and character, 

O anonymous critics in reviews, magazines, 
and news-journals of various name and 
rank, and to satirists with or without a 
name, in verse or prose, or in verse-text 
aided by prose-comment, I do seriously 
believe and profess, that I owe full two-thirds of what- 
ever reputation and publicity I happen to possess. 
For when the name of an individual has occurred so 
frequently, in so many works, for so gieat a ledgth of 
time, the readers of these works — (which with a shelf 
or two of Beauties, elegant Extracts and Anas, form 
nine-tenths of the leading of the reading Public*) — 



’ P'o! as to the devotees of the circulating libraries, I dare 
not compliment their pass-tine, or rather kill-time, with the 
name of leading. Call it rather a sort of beggarly day-dream- 
^g, dm mg which the mind of the dreamer furnishes for itself 
nothing but laziness, and a little mawkish sensibility , while the 
whole matenel and imagery of the doze is supplied ab extra by a 
sort of mental carnet a obscma manufactured at the printing ofhce, 
which pio tempoie fixes, reflects, and tiansmits the moving 
phantasms of one man’s delirium, so as to people the barrenness 
of a hundred other brains afiiicted wuth the same trance or sus- 
pension of all common sense and all definite purpose. We 
should therefore transfer this species of amusement, — (if indeed 
those can be saul to retire a wwsis, who were never in their 
company, or relaxation be attributable to those, whose bows are 
never bent) — from the genuSf reading, to that comprehensive 
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cannot but be familiar \Mth the name, without distinctly 
remembering whether it was introduced for enlogy or 
for censure. And this becomes the more likely, if (as 
I believe) the habit of perusing periodical works may 
be properly added to Averroes’® catalogue of Anti- 
Mnemonics, or weakenei s of the memory.^ But where 
this has not been the case, jet the reader will be apt 
to suspect, that there must be something more than 
usually stiong and extensive in a reputation, that could 
either require or stand so merciless and long-continued 
a cannonading. Without any feeling of anger there- 


ciass characterized by the power of reconciling the two contrary 
jet co-existing propensities of human nature, namely, indul- 
gence of sloth, and hatred of vacancy. In addition to novels 
and tales of chivalry in prose or rhj me, (by winch last I mean 
neither rhythm nor metre) this genus compnses as its species, 
gaming, swinging, or swaying on a chair or gate , spitting over 
a bridge, smoking, snuff taking, tete a tete quarrels after din- 
ner between husband and wnfe , conning word by word all the 
advertisements of a daily newspaper m a public house on a 
rainy day, &c. &c S.c* 

* [The true polyonomous appellative of Averroes was Abul 
Walid Mohammed Ebn Achmed Ebn Mohammed Ebn Raschid. 
He was born at Cordova about 1150, and died m Morocco in 
1206 or 1207. Em] 

® Ex gr Pediculos e capdlu erceiptos in arenam jacere incon- 
tusos , eating of unripe fruit , gazing on the clouds, and ( in ge- 
nere) on movable things suspended in the air , riding among a 
multitude of camels , frequent laughter , listening to a senes of 
jests and humourous anecdotes, — as when (so to modernize the 
learned Saracen’s meaning) one man’s droll story of an Irish* 
man inevitably occasions another’s droll story of a Scotchman, 
which again, by the same sort of conjunction disjunctive, leads 
to some itourderie of a Welshman, and that again to some sly 
hit of a Yorksluremaa , — the habit of reading tomb-stones in 
church-yards, &c. By the bye, this catalogue, strange as it 
may appear, is not insusceptible of a sound psychological com- 
mentary. 

E 
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fore — (for which indeed, on my own account, I have 
no pretext) — I may yet be allowed to express some 
degree of sui prise, that, after having run the critical 
gauntlet for a certain class of faults which I had, 
nothing having come before the judgment-seat in the 
intenm, I should, year after year, quarter after quar- 
ter, month after month — (not to mention sundry petty 
periodicals of still quicker revolution, or w'eekly or 
diurnal”) — ^have been, for at least seventeen years con- 
secutively, dragged forth by them into the foremost 
lanks of the proscribed, and forced to abide the brunt 
of abuse, for faults diiectly opposite, and which I cer- 
tainly had not. How shall I explain this ? 

Whatever may have been the case with others, I 
certainH cannot attribute this persecution to personal 
dislike, or to envy, or to feelings of vmdictive ani- 
mosity. Not to the former, for, with the exception of 
a very few who are my intimate friends, and ivere so 
before they were known as authors, I have had little 
other acquaintance with literary characters, than what 
may be implied in an accidental introduction, or casual 
meeting in a mixed company. And as far as words 
and looks can be trusted, I must believe that, even in 
these instances, I had excited no unfriendly disposi- 
tion. Neither by letter, nor in conversation, have I 
^ever had dispute or controversy beyond the common 
social interchange of opinions. Nay, where I hud 
reason to suppose my convictions fundamentally diffe- 
rent, it has been my habit, and I may add, the impulse 
of my nature, to assign the grounds of my belief, rather 
than the belief itself, and not to express dissent, till I 
could establish some points of complete sympathy, 
some grounds common to both sides, fiom which to 
commence its explanation. 

Still less can I place these attacks to the chaige of 
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envy The few pages which I have published, are of 
too distant a date, and the extent of their sale a proof 
too conclusive against their having been popular at 
any time, to render probable, I had almost said pos- 
sible, the excitement of envy on their account ; and 
the man who should envy me on any other, — verily 
he must be envy-mad ! 

Lastly, with as little semblance of reason, could I 
suspect any animosity towards me from vindictive feel- 
ings as the cause. I have before said, that my ac- 
quaintance with literary men has been limited and dis- 
tant ; and that I have had neither dispute nor contro- 
versy. From my first entiance into life, I have, with 
few and short intervals, lived either abroad or in re- 
tirement. hly different essays on subjects of national 
interest, published at different times, first in the 
Morning Post and then in the Courier, with my 
courses of Lectures on the principles of criticism as 
applied to Shakespeaie and Milton,*^ constitute ray 


^ [** Mr Coleridge’s courses of Lectures on literary and 
other subjecth between 1800 and 1819 were numerous, but the 
Editor IS unable to record them accurateU They were de- 
livered at the Royal Institution, the Crown and xinchor, the 
Surrey Institution, the London Philosophical Society, Willis’s 
Rooms, and, it is believed, m several other places m London 
The subjects w ere Shakespeare and the Drama generally, parti- 
culai plays of Shakespeare, the history of English and Italian 
Literature, the history of Philosophy, Education of Women, 
connection of the Fine A.rts with education and improvement of 
the mind, and many others of which the Editor can learn nothing 
certain. The most remarkable of his contributions to the news- 
papers mentioned in the text, were the character of Mr. Pitt in 
the Morning Post in 1800, and the Ssnes of Letters on the 
Spanish Warm the Courier in 1809 What the Author says 
as to these exertions constituting his whole publicity, must not 
be taken too stiictly , for besides The Fiiead, the Remoise, 
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whole publicity ; the only occasions on which I could 
offend any member of the republic of letters. With 
one solitary exception in which my words were first 
misstated and then wantonly applied to an individual, 
I could never learn that I had excited the displeasure 
of any among my literary contemporaries. Having 
announced my intention to give a course of Lectures 
on the characteristic merits and defects of Enghsh 
poetry in its different seras first, from Chaucer to 
Milton ; second, from Dryden inclusively to Thomson ; 
and third, from Cowper to the present day ; I changed 
my plan, and confined my disquisition to the former 
two periods, that I might furnish no possible pretext 
for the unthinking to misconstrue, or the malignant to 
misapply iny words, and having stamped their own 
meaning on them, to pass them as current com in the 
marts of garrulity or deti action. 

Praises of the unworthy are felt by ardent minds as 
robberies of the deserving ; and it is too true, and too 
frequent, that Bacon, Harrington, Machiavel, and 
Spinoza, are not read, because Hume, Condillac, and 
Voltaire are. But in promiscuous company no pru- 
dent man will oppugn the merits of a contemporary in 
his own supposed department, contenting himself with 
praising in his turn those whom he deems excellent. 
If I should ever deem it my duty at all to oppose the 
pretensions of individuals, I would oppose them in 
books which could be weighed and answ^ered, m which 


Christabel and Ins o*^lier Poems published before the date of 
this work, Mr Coleridge had made his name well known long 
before by his courses of Lectures at Bristol on the French Re- 
volution, Christianity, Slavery, and other subjects, some of 
which were printed. Ed.] 

5 [This alludes to the Lectures at the London Philosophical 
Society, which began on the i8th of November, 1811. Ld ] 
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I could evolve the whole of my reasons and feelings, 
with their requisite limits and modifications; not m 
irrecoverable conversation, where however strong the 
reasons might be, the feelmgs that prompted them 
would assuredly be attiibuted by some one or other to 
envy and discontent. Besides I well know, and, I 
trust, have acted on that knowledge, that it must be 
the ignorant and injudicious who extol the unworthy; 
and the eulogies of critics without taste or judgment 
are the natural lew^ard of authors without feeling or 
genius. Smt umcuique sua prcmaa. 

How then, dismissing, as I do, these three causes, 
am I to account for attacks, the long continuance and 
inveteracy of which it would require all three to ex- 
plain ? The solution seems to be this , — ItvoLS In habits 
of intimacy with 3L\ Wordsworth and Mr, Southey ^ 
This, however, transfers, rather than removes the dif- 
ficulty. Be it, that, by an unconscionable extension 
of the old adage, 7ioscitur a socio, my literary friends 
are never under the water-fall of criticism, but I must 
be wet through with the spray ; yet how came the tor- 
rent to descend upon them 9 

First then, with regard to Mr. Southey. I w*ell re- 
member the general reception of his earlier pubhca- 
tions , namely, the poems published with Mr. Lovell 
under the names of Moschus and Bion ; the tw;j> 
volumes of poems under his owm name, and the Joan 
of Arc.® The censures of the critics by profession are 
extant, and may be easily referred to ; — careless lines, 
inequahty in the merit of the different poems, and (in 


® [The joint volume appeared m 1795. Bion was Southey, 
Moschus, Lovell. It contained “ the Retrospect,” in its origi- 
nal form. Joan of Arc appeared m 1796— the “ two volume^ * 
in 1797 — both published by Mr. Cottle, En.] 
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the lis^hter works) a predilection for the strange 
and whimsical; in short, such faults as might have 
been anticipated in a young and rapid wTiter, were 
indeed sufficiently enforced. Nor was there at that 
time wanting a party spirit to aggravate the defects of 
a poet, who with all the courage of uncorrupted youth 
had avowed his zeal for a cause, which he deemed that 
of liberty, and his abhorrence of oppression by what* 
ever name consecrated. But it w'as as little objected 
by others, as dreamed of by the poet himself, that he 
preferred careless and prosaic lines on rule and of 
forethought, or indeed that he pretended to any other 
art or theory of poetic diction, except that which we 
may all learn from Horace, Qumctilian, the admirable 
dialogue, De Oratorihus^ generally attributed to Taci- 
tus, or Strada’s Prolusions; if indeed natural good 
sense and the early study of the best models m his 
own language had not infused the same maxims more 
securely, and, if I may venture the expression, more 
V itally All that could have been fairly deduced was, 
that in his taste and estimation of writers Mr. Southey 
agreed far more with Thomas Warton, than with Dr. 
Johnson. Nor do I mean to deny, that at all times 
Mr. Southey was of the same mind with Sir Philip 
Sidney’ m preferring an excellent ballad in the hum- 
yest style of poetry to twenty mdififerent poems that 
strutted in the^highest. And by what have his works, 
published since then, been characterized, each more 
strikingly than the preceding, but by greater splendour, 
a deeper pathos, profounder reflections, and a more 
sustained dignity of language and of metre ? Distant 


7 [“ I never heard the old song of Percie and Douglas that I 
found not my heart moved more than wnth a trumpet,” Dejence 
Poebie, Ed,] 
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may the period be, but whenever the time shall come, 
when all his works shall be collected by some editor 
worthy to be hib biographer, I trust that an appendix 
of excerpta of all the passages, in which his writings, 
name, and character have been attacked, from the 
pamphlets and periodical w’orks of the last twenty 
years, may be an accompaniment Yet that it would 
prove medicinal in after times I dare not hope , for 
as long as there are readers to be delighted with 
calumny, there will be found reviewers to calumniate. 
And such readers will become in all probability more 
numerous, in proportion as a still gi eater diifusion of 
literature shall produce an increase of sciolists, and 
sciolism bring with it petulance and presumption In 
times of old, books were as religious oracles , as lite- 
rature advanced, they next became venerable precep- 
tors ; they then descended to the rank of instructive 
friends; and, as their numbers increased, they sank 
still lower to that of entertaining companions , and at 
present they seem degraded into culprits to hold up 
their hands at the bar of every self-elected, yet not the 
less peremptory, judge, who chooses to wnte from hu- 
mour or interest, fiom enmity or arrogance, and to 
abide the decision “ of him that reads m malice, or him 
that reads after dinner.” 

The same retrograde movement may be traced, m 
the relation which the authors themselves have assumed 
towards their readers. From the lofty address of 
Bacon : “ these are the meditations of Francis of Ve- 
rulam, which that posteritv should be possessed of, he 
deemed their interest or from dedication to Monarch 


® [6 Fianciscus de Venuiamio sic cogitavit, iaUmqne apud se 
rationem mstituitf qiiam viieniihus et posterii notam Jien, ipsorum 
liite) €bse putaiit, iSov. Org. Ed.] 
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or Pontiff, in whicli the honour given \vas asserted in 
equipoise to the patronage acknowledged : from Pin- 
dar's 


*£7r’ aXXofc- 

-tri l^dWoi pityukoi rb ^£cr;^aroy 
-^5 rat ^aaikevai* Mtiksti 
7ra7rraiv£ irogcriov, 
ih] ffl r£ T&TCv 
Vip3 xpopov 'TraruVi tfts 
T€ TOffcrdbe viKa^opott, 

ojuiXeii/, irpo^avTov (To<pi^v Ka$* "£X- 
•‘\avag kovra jravTo., 

OtYM? Od. 1, 


there was a gradual sinking in the etiquette or allowed 
St} le of pretension. 

Poets and Philosophers, rendered diffident by their 
very number, addressed themselves to learned 
readers , ' then aimed to conciliate the graces of the 
candid reader till, the critic still rising as the author 
sank, the amateurs of literature collectively were 
erected into a municipality of judges, and addressed as 
the Town I And now, finally, all men being supposed 
able to read, and all readers able to judge, the multi- 
tudinous Public, shaped into personal unity by the 
magic of abstraction, sits nominal despot on the throne 
of cnticism. But, alas I as in other despotisms, it but 
<ichoes the decisions of its invisible ministers, whose 
intellectual claims to the guardianship of the Muses 
seem, for the greater part, analogous to the physical 
qualifications which adap.t their oriental brethren for 
the superintendence of the Haiem. Thus it is said, 
that St, Nepomuc was installed the guardiau of 
bridges, because he had fallen over one, and sunk out 
of sight ; thus too St. Cecilia is said to have been first 
propitiated by musicians, because, having failed in her 
own attempts, she had taken a dislike to the art and 
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all its successful professors. But I shall probably 
have occasion hereafter to delher my convictions more 
at large concerning this state of things, and its in* 
fluences on taste, genius and morality. 

In the Thalaba, the JMadoc, and still more evidently 
in the unitjue^ Cid, m the Kehama, and, as last, so 
best, the Roderick ; Southey has given abundant proof, 
se cogitave guam sit magnum dare ahqiiid in manus 
hominum : nec persuadere sibt posse, non seepe trac- 
tandum quod placere et semper et omnibus cupiatJ^ 
But on the other hand, I conceive, that IMr. Southey 
was quite unable to comprehend, wherein could con- 
sist the crime or mischief of printing half a dozen or 
more playful poems , or to speak more generally, com- 
positions which w’ould be enjojed or passed over, ac- 
cording as the taste and humour of the reader might 
chance to be , provided they contained nothing immoral. 
In the present age penturcs paicere chartce is em- 
phatically an unreasonable demand. The merest trifle 
he ever sent abroad had tenfold better claims to its 
ink and paper than all the silly criticisms on it, w^hich 
proved no more than that the critic was not one of 
those, for whom the trifle wras written; and than all 
the grave exhortations to a greater reverence for the 


® I have ventured to call it unique , not only because I knov^ 
no work of the kind m our language, (if we except a few chap- 
ters of the old translation of Fioissart) — none, which uniting the 
charms of romance and history, keeps the imagination so con- 
stantly on the wing, and yet leaves so much for after reflection , 
but likewise, and chiefly , because it is a compilation, which, in 
the various excellencies of translation, selection, and arrange- 
ment, required and proves greater genius in the compiler, as 
living in the present state of society, than in the original com- 
posers. 

[Accommodated from Pimy the younger, L. vii, Ep. 17. 

Ed] 
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public — as if the passive page of a book, by having an 
epigram or doggrel tale impressed on it, instantly as- 
sumed at once loco-motive power and a soit of ubi- 
quity, so as to flutter and buz in the ear of the public 
to the sore annoyance of the said mysterious personage. 
But what gives an additional and more ludicrous ab- 
surdity to these lamentations is the curious fact, that 
if in a volume of poetry the critic should find poem or 
passage which he deems more especially worthless, he 
is sure to select and reprint it in the review , by which, 
on his own grounds, he wastes as much more paper 
than the author, as the copies of a fashionable review 
are more numerous than those of the original book, 
in some, and those the most prominent instances, as 
ten thousand to five hundred. I know nothing that 
surpasses the vileness of deciding on the merits of a 
poet or painter, — (not by characteristic defects, for 
where there is genius, these always point to his cha- 
racteristic beauties; but) — by accidental failures or 
faulty passages ; except the impudence of defending it, 
as the pioper duty, and most instructive part, of criti- 
cism. Omit or pass slightly over the expression, 
grace, and grouping of Raffael’s figures ; but ridicule 
in detail the knitting-needles and broom-twigs, that 
are to represent trees in his back grounds , and never 
let him hear the last of his galli-pots ! Admit, that 
the Allegro and Penseroso of Milton are not without 
merit ; but repay yourself for this concession, by re- 
printing at length the two poems on the University 
Carrier ^ As a fair specimen of his Sonnets, quote 
** A Book was writ of late called Tetrachordon 

and, as characteristic of his rhythm and metie, cite his 
literal translation of the first and second Psalm I In or- 
der tojustify yourself, you need only asseit, that had you 
dwelt chiefly on the beauties and excellencies of the 
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poet, the admiration of these might seduce the atten- 
tion of future writers from the objects of their love 
and wonder, to an imitation of the few poems and pas- 
sages m which the poet was most unlike himself. 

But till reviews are conducted on far other prin- 
ciples, and w ith far other motives ; till m the place of 
arbitrary dictation and petulant sneers, the reviewers 
support their decisions by reference to fixed canons of 
criticism, previously established and deduced from the 
nature of man ; reflecting imnds will pronounce it arro- 
gance in them thus to announce themselv es to men of 
letters, as the guides of their taste and judgment. To 
the purchaser and mere reader it is, at all events, an 
injustice. He who tells me that there are defects in a 
new work, tells me nothing which I should not have 
taken for granted without his information. But he, 
who points out and elucidates the beauties of an origi- 
nal work, does indeed give me inteiestmg information, 
such as experience w’ould not have authorized me in 
anticipating. And as to compositions which the au- 
thors themselves announce with 

H(£c ipbi novimus ebhe nihil, 

why should we judge by a different rule two printed 
works, only because the one author is alive, and the 
other in his grave ? What literary man has not re-^ 
gretted the prudery of Spratt m refusing to let his 
friend Cowley appear m his slippers and dressing 
gown ? I am not perhaps the only one who has de- 
rived an innocent amusement from the riddles, conun- 
drums, tri-sv liable lines, and the like, of Swift and his 
correspondents, in hours of languor, when to have 
lead, his more finished works w’-ould have been useless 


[The motto piefised by JMr. Southey to his Minor Poems, 

Ed] 
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to myself, and, m some sort, an act of injustice to the 
author. But I am at a loss to conceive by what per- 
versity of judgment, these relaxations of his genius 
could be employed to dimmish his fame as the writer 
of Gulliver, or the Tale of a Tub. Had Mr. Southey 
written twice as many poems of inferior ment, or par- 
tial interest, as have enlivened the journals of the day, 
they would have added to his honour with good and 
wise men, not merely or principally as proving the 
versatility of his talents, but as evidences of the purity 
of that mind, vrhich even in its levities never dictated 
a hne which it need regret on any moral account. 

I have in imagination transferred to the future bio- 
grapher the duty of contrasting Southey's fixed and 
well-earned fame, with the abuse and indefatigable 
hostihty of his anonymous critics from his early youth 
to his ripest manhood. But I cannot think so ill of 
human nature as not to believe, that these critics have 
already taken shame to themselves, whether they con- 
sider the object of their abuse in his moral or his lite- 
rary character For reflect but on the variety and 
extent of his acquirements ! He stands second to no 
man, either as an historian or as a bibhographer ; and 
when I regard him as a popular essayist, — (for the 
articles of his compositions in the reviews are, for the 
greater part, essays on subjects of deep or curious in- 
terest rather than criticisms on particular works) — I 
look in vain for any writer, who has conveyed so much 
information, from so many and such recondite sources, 
with so many just and ongmal reflections, m a style 
so lively and poignant, yet so uniformly classical and 
perspicuous , no one, in short, who has combined so 
much wisdom with so much wit ; so much truth and 
knowledge with so much hfe and fancy. His prose 
is always intelligible and always entertaining. In 
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poetry* he has attempted almost every species of com- 
position known before, and he has added new ones; 
and we except the highest lync, — (in which how 
few, how very few even of the greatest minds have 
been fortunate) — ^he has attempted every species suc- 
cessfully ; — fiom the political song of the day, thrown 
off m the playful overflow of honest joy and patriotic 
exultation, to the wild ballad, from epistolary ease 
and graceful narrative, to austere and impetuous moral 
declamation , from the pastoral charms and wild stream- 
ing lights of the Thalaba, m which sentiment and 
imagery have given permanence even to the excite- 
ment of curiosity , and from the full blaze of the Ke- 
hama, — (a gallery of finished pictures in one splendid 
fancy piece, m which, notwithstanding, the moral gran- 
deur rises gradually above the biilliance of the colour- 
ing and the boldness and novelty of the machinery) — 
to the more sober beauties of the Madoc , and lastly, 
from the jMadoc to his Roderick, m which, retaming all 
his former excellencies of a poet eminently inventive 
and picturesque, he has surpassed himself m language 
and metre, in the construction of the whole, and in the 
splendour of particular passages. 

Here then shall I conclude ? No I The characters 
of the deceased, like the encomia on tombstones, as 
they are described with rehgious tenderness, so 
they read, with allowing sjmpathy indeed, but yet 
with rational deduction. There are men, who deserve 
a higher record , men with whose characters it is the 
interest of their contemporaiies, no less than that of 
posterity, to be made acquainted , while it is yet pos- 
sible for impartial censuie, and even for quick-sighted 
envy, to cross-examine the tale without offence to the 
courtesies of humanity; and while the eulogist, de- 
tected in exaggeration or falsehood, must pay the full 
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penalty of his baseness in the contempt which brands 
the convicted flatterer. Publicly has Mr. Southey 
been reviled by men, who, as I would fain hope for 
the honour of human nature, hurled fire-brands against 
a figure of their own imagination ; publicly have his 
talents been depreciated, his principles denounced ; as 
publicly do I therefore, who have known him intimately, 
deem it my duty to leave recorded, that it is Southey’s 
almost unexampled felicity, to possess the best gifts of 
talent and genius free fiom all their characteristic de- 
fects. To those who remember the state of our public 
schools and universities some twenty years past, it will 
appear no ordinary praise in any man to have passed 
from innocence into virtue, not only free from all 
vicious habit, but unstained by one act of intem- 
perance, or the degradations akin to intemperance. 
That scheme of head, heart, and habitual demean- 
our, which in his early manhood, and first controver- 
sial writings, Milton, claiming the privilege of self- 
defence, asserts of himself, and challenges his ca- 
lumniators to disprove,’^ this will his school-mates, 
his fellow-collegians, and his maturer friends, with a 
confidence proportioned to the intimacy of their know- 
ledge, bear witness to, as again realized in the life of 
Robert Southey. But still more striking to those, 
yrho by biography or by their own experience are fami- 

\_Ad me quod atiinet, te iestot , Deus^ mentis intimce cagita- 
tionumque omnium mdagator, me nulhus lei ( quanquam hoc apud 
me s(cpius et, quam maxime potui^seno qucesiii,et recessus vitm om- 
nes excussi,) nulhus vel recens vel ohm commmi mihimet conscium 
esse, cujus atrocitas hanc mihi pra ceteris calamitatem creare, aut 
acceisisse merito potuei it» — Def. Sec 

Tu senties earn esse vite me<s et apud me conscientiamf et apud 
bonos exxstimaiionem, earn esse et pi eteritejiduciam et relique spem 
bonam, ut nihil impedii erne, aut abstei rei e possit, quo minusjlagitia 
tua, SI pergis lacesseie, etiam libel lus adhuc et dihgentius peisequai . 
^Def cont. Alex. Morum. Ed.] 
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liar with the general habits of genius, will appear the 
poet’s matchless industry and perseverance in his pur-» 
suits ; the worthiness and dignity of those pursuits j 
his generous submission to tasks of transitory interest, 
or such as Jkis genius alone could make otherwise ; and 
that having thus more than satisfied the claims of affec- 
tion or prudence, he should yet have made for himself 
time and po^ er, to achieve more, and in more various 
departments, than almost any other writer has done, 
though employed wholly on subjects of his own choice 
and ambition. But as Southey possesses, and is not 
possessed by, his genius, even so is he master even of 
his virtues. The legular and methodical tenor of his 
daily labours, which would be deemed rare in the most 
mechanical pursuits, and might be envied by the mere 
man of business, loses all semblance of formality in 
the dignified simplicity of his manners, in the spiing 
and healthful cheerfulness of his spirits- Alwa\ s em- 
ployed, his friends find him always at leisure. No less 
punctual in trifles, than steadfast in the performance 
of highest duties, he inflicts none of those small pains 
and discomforts w’hich irregular men scatter about 
them, and which m the aggregate so often become 
formidable obstacles both to happiness and utility; 
while on the contrary he bestows all the pleasures, and 
inspires all that ease of mind on those around him or. 
connected with him, vrhich perfect consistency, and (if 
such a word might be framed) absolute Teliabilityy 
equally m small as in great concerns, cannot but in- 
spire and bestow' ; when this too is softened without 
being weakened by kindness and gentleness. I know 
few men who so well deseiwe the character which an 
antient attributes to Marcus Cato, namely, that he w'as 
likest virtue, in as much as he seemed to act aright, 
not m obedience to any law or outward motive, but by 
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the necessity of a happy nature, which could not act 
otherwise.^® As son, brother, husband, father, mas- 
ter, fnend, he moves with firm yet light steps, alike 
unostentatious, and alike exemplary. As a writer, he 
has uniformly made his talents subservient to the best 
interests of humanity, of public virtue, and domestic 
piety ; his cause has ever been the cause of pure reh- 
gion and of libeity, of national independence and of 
national illumination. When future critics shall weigh 
out his guerdon of praise and censure, it will he 
Southey the poet only, that will supply them with the 
scanty materials for the latter. They will likewise 
not fail to record, that as no man was ever a more 
constant friend, never had poet more friends and 
honourers among the good of all parties ; and that 
quacks in education, quacks m politics, and quacks in 
criticism were his only enemies.^'^ 


13 [• homo u) tuti smilhmus, et pei omma ingenio Dus quam 

hommtbus piopiot, qm iiunquam lecte fecit^ ut J- met e videietur, 
sed quia ahtei facere nonpoterat, — Veil. Paterc, 11. So Ed.] 
It is not easy to estimate the effects -v^lnch the example of 
a young man as highly distinguished for strict purity of disposi- 
tion and conduct, as for intellectual power and literary acquire- 
ments, may produce on those of the same age with himself, es- 
pecially on those of similar pursuits and congenial minds. For 
many ^ears, my opportunities of intercourse with Mr Southey 
have been rare, and at long intervals , hut I dwell with un- 
abated pleasure on the strong and sudden, yet I trust not fleet- 
ing, influence, which my moral being underwent on my acquaint- 
ance with him at Oxford, whither 1 had gone at the commence- 
ment of our Cambridge vacation on a visit to an old school-fel- 
lo\v * Not indeed on my moral or religious principles, for they 
had never been contaminated , but in awakening the sense of 
the duty and dignity of making my actions accord with those 


* [Mr. Coleridge first became acquainted with Mr. Sonthey, 
then an under-graduate at Balliol College, in June 1794. Ed.] 
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CHAPTER IV 

Hie Lyrical Ballads icith the Pi eface — AI)\ Wo7ds» 
icortJis earliei poems — -On Fancy and Imagma- 
tion — The investigation of the distinction impor^ 
tant to the Fine Ayis. 

HAVE wandered far from the object in 
’Slew, but as I fancied to myself leaders 
who would respect the feelings that had 
tempted me from the mam road; so I 
dare calculate on not a few, who will 
warmly sjTnpathize with them. At present it will be 
sufficient for my purpose, if I ha\e proved, that Mr. 



principles, both in word and deed. The irregularities onl) not 
universal among the young men of ray standing, which 1 always 
knew to be wrong, I then learned to feel as degrading , learned 
to know that an opposite conduct, which was at that time con- 
sidered hr us a'^. the easy virtue of cold and selfish prudence, 
might originate m the noblest emotions, in vievcs the laost dis- 
interested and imaginative It is not honerer fiom grateful 
recollections only, that I have been impelled thus to leave these 
my deliberate sentiments on record , but in some sense as a 
debt of justice to the man, whose name has been so often con- 
nected with mine for evil to wh*ch he is a stranger. \s a spe- 
cimen I subjoin part of a note, from The Beauties of the Anti- 
jacobin, in which, having previously informed the public that I 
had been dishonoured at Cambridge for preaching Deism, at a 
time when, for my youthful ardour m delence of Chnstiamty, I 
was decned as a bigot by the proselytes of French phi- (or to 
speak more truly, psi-) losophy, the wnter concludes with these 
words 9 since this time he has left his native country, com- 
menced citizen of the ^^0Tld, lejt his pom children Jather less, and 
his uife destitute. Ex his disce his /rieneiSt Lamb and Sou- 
1 F 
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SoutTiey’s writings no more than my own furnished 
the original occasion to this fiction of a new school of 
poetry, and to the clamours against its supposed foun- 
ders and proselytes. 


THEY.” With severest truth it may he asserted, that it would 
not be easy to select two men more exemplary in their domestic 
affections than those whose names were thus printed at full 
length as in the same rank of morals with a denounced in6del 
and fugitive, who had left his children fathe) less and his wife 
destitute ^ Is it surprising, that many good men remained longer 
than perhaps they otherwise would have done adverse to a 
party, which encouraged and openly rewarded the authors of 
such atrocious calumnies 1 Qualis es, nescio, sedper {[uales agiSt 
bcio et doleo. 


[Of this now harmless injustice Mr Talfourd speaks as fol- 
lows, in his interesting sketch of the life, accompanying the de- 
lightful Letters of Charles Lamb ** It was surely rather too 
much, even for partisans, when denouncing their political oppo- 
nents,” — (in the poem of the * New Morality * published in the 
* Anti-Jacobm,*) — “ as men who ‘ dirt on private worth and vir- 
tue threw,' thus to slander two young men of the most exem- 
plary character — one of an almost puntanical exactness of de- 
meanour and conduct — and the other persevering in a life of 
noble self-sacnfice, chequered only by the frailties of a sweet 
nature, which endeared him even to those who were not ad- 
mitted to the intimacy necessary to appreciate the touching ex- 
ample of his severer virtues.” Vol. i, p 120 
This passage I quote not, of course, for the sake of refuting 
The Anti- Jacobin of 1798, but for its warm testimony to the 
virtues of my father’s friend, Mr. Lamb Having quoted it, I 
cannot but observe, as regards the terms in which it speaks of 
Mr. Southey, (my revered uncle,) that his purity,— a pureness 
of heart and spint, far beyond any that mere exactitude of de- 
meanour and conduct could evidence or express, — was utterly 
un mixed, as to me it seems, with puritanism, either m opinion 
or m spirit. May we not say that the deepest and most per- 
vading purity IS preclusive of puritanism f Oa this point he 
might be favouiably contrasted with Cow per, as well as honour- 
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As little do I believe that Mr. Wordswoith’s Lyri- 
cal Ballads were m themselves the cause. I speak ex- 
clusi\ ely of the two volumes so entitled.^ A careful and 
repeated examination of these confirms me in the belief, 
that the omission of less than a hundred lines would 
have precluded mne-tenths of the criticism on this 
work. I hazard this declaration, however, on the sup- 
position, that the reader has taken it up, as he would 
have done any other collection of poems purporting to 
derive their subjects or interests fiom the incidents of 
domestic or ordinary life, intermingled with higher 
strains of meditation which the poet utters m his own 
person and character; with the proviso, that these 
poems weie perused without knowledge of, or reference 
to, the author’s peculiar opinions, and that the reader 
had not had his attention previously diiected to those 
peculiarities. In that case, as actually happened with 
Mr. Southey’s earlier works, the hues and passages 
which might have offended the general taste, would 
have been considered as mere inequalities, and attri- 
buted to inattention, not to peiversity of judgment. 
The men of business who had passed their lives chiefly 


ablv compared to liim in moral strictness, and perhaps raised 
above him on the score of that deeper purity which is a nature 
rather than a principle 

Of Mr Lamb's chaiacter m this lespect Mr. Coleridge gave 
a brief description which has been preserved in the specimens 
of his Table Talk It w as of Chailes Lamb that be said, “ No- 
thing ever left a stam on that gentle creature’s mmd, which 
looked upon the degraded men and things around him like 
moonshine on a dunghill, which shines and takes no pollution. 
All things are shadows to him, except those which move his 
affections.” (P. 107, 2nd edit.) 

Some further account of Mr. Lamb will be found m the bio- 
graphical supplement at the end of the second volume. S. C.] 

1 [See ante note p. 2, Ed ] 
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in cities, and who might therefore be expected to derive 
the highest pleasure from acute notices of men and 
manners conveyed in easy, yet correct and pointed 
language , and all those who, reading but little poetry, 
are most stimulated with that species of it, which 
seems most distant from prose, would probably hsi^e 
passed by the volumes altogether. Others more catho- 
lic m their taste, and yet habituated to be most pleased 
when most excited, would have contented themselves 
with deciding, that the author had been successful in 
proportion to the elevation of his style and subject. 
Not a few, perhaps, might, by their admiration of the 
Lines written near Tintern Abbey, on revisiting the 
Wye, those Left upon a Yew Tree Seat, The Old 
Cumberland Beggar, and Euth, have been gradually 
led to peruse with kindred feeling The Brothers, the 
Hart-leap Well, and whatever other poems m that col- 
lection may he described as holding a middle place 
between those written in the highest and those in the 
humblest style , as for instance between the Tintern 
Abbey, and The Thorn, or Simon Lee.^ Should 
their taste submit to no further change, and still re- 
main unreconciled to the colloquial phrases, or the 
imitations of them, that are, more or less, scattered 
thiQugh the class last mentioned, yet even from' the 
small number of the latter, they would have deemed 
them but an inconsiderable subtraction from the merit 
of the whole work; or, w^hat is sometimes not un- 
pleasing in the publication of a new wnter, as serving 
to ascertain the natural tendency, and consequently 
the proper direction of the author^s genius. 


2 [The poems bere mentioned are now found in the collected 
edition of Mr. Wordsworth’s Works as follows . II p.,161 V 
p, 7.— p. 282, II. p. 106. I. p. 109. II. p. 141.— p. 124. 
V.p. 17. Ed] 
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In the critical remarks, therefore, prefixed and an- 
nexed to the Lyrical Ballads,® I belie\e we may safely 
1 est, as the true origin of the unexampled opposition 
Which Mr. Wordsworth’s writings have been since 
doomed to encounter. The humbler passages in the 
poems themselves were dwelt on and cited to justify 
the rejection of the theory. What in and for them- 
selves v\ ould have been either forgotten or forgiven as 
imperfections, or at least comparative failures, pro- 
voked direct hostility when announced as intentional, 
as the result of choice after full deliberation. Thus 
the poems, admitted by all as excellent, joined wuth 
those which had pleased the far greater number, 
though they formed two-thirds of the whole w^ork, in- 
stead of being deemed (as in all right they should have 
been, even if w^e take for granted that the reader 
judged aright) an atonement for the few exceptions, 
gave wind and fuel to the animosity against both the 
poems and the poet. In all perplexity theie is a por- 
tion of fear, which predisposes the mind to anger. Not 
able to deny that the author possessed both genius and 
a powerful intellect, they felt very positive , — but yet 
were not quite certain that he might not he m the 
right, and they themselves m the wrong, an unquiet 
state of mind, which seeks alleviation by quairellmg 
with the occasion of it, and by wondering at the per- 
verseness of the man, w’ho had written a long and ar- 
gumentative essay to persuade them, that 
Fair IS foul, and foul is fair , 

m Other words, that they had been all their lives ad- 
miring without judgment, and were now about to cen- 
sure without reason.^ 

•* [fins Preface, published m 1800, is now printed II. p. 303. 

Ed.] 

* In opinions of long continuance, and in winch we Iia\e 
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That this conjecture is not wide from the mark, I 
am induced to believe from the noticeable fact, which 


never before been molested hy a single doubt, to he suddenlj^ 
convinced of an eiror, is almost like being convicted of a fault. 
There is a state of mind, winch is the direct antithetiis of that, 
which takes place when we make a bull. The bull namely con- 
sists in the bringing together two incompatible thoughts, with 
the sensation, but without the sense, of their connection. The 
psychological condition, or that which constitutes the possibility, 
of this state, being such disproportionate vividness of two dis- 
tant thoughts, as extinguishes or obscures the consciousness of 
the intermediate images or conceptions, or wholly abstracts the 
attention from them. Thub in the w’ell known bull, ‘*JioaAa 
Jine childy but they changed me/' the first conception expressed 
in the word “ J,” is that of personal identity — Ego cmnemplans * 
the second expressed in the word is the visual image or 

object by which the mind represents to itself its past condition, 
or rather, its personal identity under the form in which it ima- 
gined Itself previously to have existed, — Ego contemplate. 
Now the change of one visual image for another involves in 
Itself no absurdity, and becomes absurd only by its immediate 
juxta-position with the fim thought, which is rendered possible 
by the whole attention being successively absorbed in each 
singly, so as not to notice the in teijacent notion, changed, which 
hy Its incongruity with the first thought, I, constitutes the bull. 
Add only, that this process is facilitated by the circumstance of 
the words I, and me, being sometimes equivalent, and sometimes 
having a distinct meaning, sometimes, namely, signifying the 
act of self-consciousness, sometimes the external image in and 
by which the mind represents that act to itself, the result and 
symbol of its individuality Now suppose the direct contrary 
state, and you will have a distinct sense of the connection be- 
tween tw’o conceptions, without that sensation of such connec- 
tion which IS supplied by habit. The man feels as if he were 
standing on his head, though he cannot but see that he is truly 
standing on his feet. This, as a painful sensation, will of course 
have a tendency to associate itself with him who occasions it , 
even as persons, who have been hy painful means restored from 
derangement, are knowm to feel an involuntary dislike towards 
their physician. 
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I can state on my own kno\^ ledge, that the same gene- 
ral censure has been grounded by almost every different 
person on some different poem Among those, whose 
candour and judgment I estimate highly, I distinctly 
remember six who expressed their objections to the 
Lyrical Ballads almost in the same words, and alto- 
gether to the same purport, at the same time admitting, 
that several of the poems had given them great plea- 
sure , and, strange as it might seem, the composition 
'which one cited as execrable, another quoted as his 
favourite. I am indeed convinced in my own mind, 
that could the same experiment have been tried with 
these volumes, as w as made in the w^ell known story 
of the picture, the lesult would ha\e been the same; 
the parts which had been covered by black spots on 
the one day, would be found equally albo lapide no^ 
tatcp on the succeeding 

However this may be, it was assuredly hard and un- 
just to ffx the attention on a few separate and insulated 
poems with as much a\ ersion, as if they had been so 
many plague-spots on the whole work, instead of pass- 
ing them over in silence, as so much blank paper, or 
leaves of a bookseller’s catalogue , especially, as no one 
pretended to have found in them any immorality or 
indelicacy, and the poems, therefore, at the worst, 
could only be regarded as so many light or inferior 
corns in a rouleau of gold, not as so much alloy in a 
weight of bullion, A friend whose talents I hold in 
the highest respect, but whose judgment and strong 
sound sense I have had almost continued occasion to 
revel e, making the usual complaints to me concerning 
both the style and subjects of Mr. Wordsworth’s minor 
poems , I admitted that there were some few of the 
tales and incidents, in w^hich I could not myself find a 
sufficient cause for their having been recorded in metre. 
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I mentioned Alice Fell^ as an instance; “ Nay,” replied 
my friend with more than usual quickness of manner, 
I cannot agree with you there ^ — ^that, I own, does 
seem to me a remarkably pleasing poem,” In the Ly- 
rical Ballads, (for my experience does not enable me 
to extend the remark equally unqualified to the two 
subsequent volumes,) I have heard at different times, 
and from different individuals, every single poem ex- 
tolled and reprobated, with the exception of those of 
loftier kind, which as was befoie observed, seem to 
have won universal praise. This fact of itself would 
have made me diffident in my censures, had not a still 
stronger ground been furnished by the strange con- 
trast of the heat and long continuance of the opposi^ 
tion, with the nature of the faults stated as justifying 
it. The seductive faults, the dulcia vitia of Cowley, 
Marini,® or Darwin might reasonably be thought ca- 
pable of corrupting the public judgment for half a cen- 
tury, and require a twenty years war, campaign after 
campaign, in order to dethrone the usurper and re- 
establish the legitimate taste. But that a downright 
simpleness, under the affectation of simplicity, prosaic 
words in feeble metre, silly thoughts in childish phrases, 
and a pieference of mean, degiading, or at best trivial 
associations and characters, should succeed in forming 
a school of imitators, a company of almost religious 


5 [Poet. Works, 1. 13. Ed.] 

® [John BaptistManni or Manno, a celebrated poet, known 
by the name ot II Cavalier Manno, was bom at Naples, Oct. 18, 
1359, died m the same city, March 21, 1625 He wrote a 
poem called Adomce, which was dedicated to Louis XIII. and 
fiist published at Pans m folio, 1651. He left many other 
poems, among them. La Strage de gVhmocenti, Ven 1633, 4to, 
and La LiiUt Rime Ammobet Mantimet Bosckereccet 16to, 
Ven. 1629. S. C.] 
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admirers, and this too among young men of ardent 
minds, liberal education, and not 

TMth academic laurels uubesto%%ed, 

and that this bare and bald counterfeit of poetry, 
which IS characterized as below criticism, should for 
nearly twenty years have well-nigh engrossed cnticism, 
as the mam, if not the only, butt of review, magazine, 
pamphlet, poem, and paragraph ; — this is indeed mat- 
ter of w onder. Of yet greater is it, that the contest 
should still continue as’ undecided as that between 


\Vithout Iiowever the apprehensions attributed to the Pa- 
gan reformer of the poetic republic. If we maj judge from the 
preface to the recent collection of his poems, Mr. W. would 
have answered with Xanthias— 

^ aic thidaq rov ^opov nov pijfiaVwy, 

/cat rdg arrsiXag, Sr AN 5 /id t^povricra 

And here let me hint to the authors of the numerous parodies, 
and pretended imitations of Mr. Wordsworth’s st}le, that at 
once to conceal and convey wit and wisdom m the semblance of 
lolly and dulness, as is done in the Clowns and Fools, nay even 
in the Dogberry, of our Shaiespeare, is doubtless a proof of ge* 


Ranee, 

[“ And if, bearing in mind the many Poets distinguished by 
this prime quality, whose names I omit to mention , yet jus- 
tified by recollection of the insults which the ignorant, the 
incapable, and the presumptuous, have heaped upon the^e and 
my other wntings, I may be permitted to anticipate the judg- 
ment of posterity upon myself, I shall declare (cens>urable, I 
grant, if the notoriety of the fact above stated does not justify 
me) that I have given in these unfavourable times, evidence 
of exertions of this faculty upon its worthiest objects, the ex- 
ternal universe, the moral and religious sentiments of Man, 
his natural aflfections, and his acquired passions , which have 
the same ennobling tendency as the pi eductions of men, in this 
kind, worthy to be holdea in undying remembrance.” — Preface 
to Wordsworth’s Poems, 1815. Ed.] 
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Bacchus and the frogs in Aristophanes ; when the 
former descended to the realms of the departed to 
bring back the spirit of old and genuine poesy , — 

X. j8p£K£JC€K£^, KOd^t KOd^. 

A* dXX' dvrai Kod^. 

hSsv ydp fV dXX\ ij kou^. 

k yap fioL fikXsu 

X. aXX<2 jjLi]V KiKpaKofisaBd 

y’y oTTOGOV y] <pdpvyK dv yjfiiov 
XavBdvy dV rjixkpac, 

^pEKiKSKi^, Kod^, Kod^ ’ 

A THTtp yap ^ viKrjGErs. 

X. hBe fiEv vpdg ffi 7rdvr(t)Q, 

A, eBe fiijv vfiEig ye Bif pL* 
oBBkirors KEKpd^opai ydp^ 

K^v fte 5 %, Bi* iipkpag^ 

EojQ dv vpivv ErnKpaTTiGta rov leod^ ’ 

X. /3p£K£JC£/C£^, K0'A3?, KO A';hJ » 8 

During the last year of my residence at Cambridge, 
1794, I became acquainted with Mr- Wordsworth’s 

nius, or at all events of satmc talent , but that the attempt to 
ridicule a silly and childish poem, by writing another still sillier 
and still more childish, can only prove (if it prove any thing ^t 
all) that the parodist is a still greatei blockhead than the origi- 
nal wnter, and, what is far W’orse, a malignant coxcomb to boot. 
The talent for mimicry seems strongest where the human race 
are most degraded The poor, naked half human savages of 
New Holland were found excellent mimics and, in cmhzed so- 
ciety, minds of the very lowest stamp alone satirize by copying. 
At least the difference which must blend with and balance the 
likeness, in order to constitute a just imitation, existing here 
merely in caricature, detracts from the libeller’s heart, without 
adding an loia to the credit of his understanding. 

8 [lia/iie, 225-7, 257-66. Ed ] 
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first publication entitled Descriptive Sketches and 
seldom, if ever, was the emergence of an original 
poetic genius above the literary hoiizon more evident!}’ 
announced. In the form, style, and manner of the 
whole poem, and in the stiucture of the particular 
lines and penods, there is a harshness and acerbity 
connected and combined viith words and images 
all a-glow, which might recall those products of the 
vegetable world, where goigeous blossoms rise out of 
a hard and thorny rind and shell, within which the 
uch fruit is elaborating. The language is not only 
peculiar and strong, but at times knotty and contorted, 
as by its own impatient strength; while the novelty 
and struggling crowd of images, acting m conjunction 
with the difficulties of the sUle, demands always a 
greater closeness of attention, than poetry, — at all 
events, than descriptive poetry — ^has a right to claim. 
It not seldom therefore justified the complaint of ob- 
scurity. In the following extract I have sometimes 
fancied, that I saw an emblem of the poem itself, and 
of the author’s genius as it w as then displaj ed — 

’Tis storm , and hid m mist from hour to hour, 

AU day the floods a deepening murmur pour , 

The sky is veiled, and every cheerful sight 
Dark is the region as with coming night, 

Vet what a sudden burst of overpow^ering light ’ 
Triumphant on the bosom of the storm. 

Glances the fire-clad eagle’s wheeling form , 

Eastward, in long perspective ghttenn^, shine 
The wood-crowned clifis that o’er the lake lecJine, 

Those Eastern cliffs a hundred streams unfold. 

At once to pillars turned that flame with gold , 

Behind his sail the peasant strives to shun 
The uesf, that burns like one dilated sun, 


® [Published in 1793. Ed.] 
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Where la a mighty crucible expire 

The mountains, glowing hot, like coals of fire ” 

The poetic Psyche, m its process to full develop- 
ment, undergoes as many changes as its Gieek name- 
sake, the butteifly.*^ And it is remarkable how soon 
genius clears and purifies itself from the faults and 
cirors of its earliest products, faults which, in its ear- 
liest compositions, are the more obtrusive and con- 
fluent, because as heterogeneous elements, which had 
only a temporary use, they constitute the very ferment, 
by which themselves are carried off. Or we may com- 
pare them to some diseases, which must work on the 
humours, and be thrown out on the surface, in order 
to secure the patient from their future recurrence I 
was m my twenty-fourth year, when I had the happi- 
ness of knowing Mr. Wordsworth personally, and 
while memory lasts, I shall hardly forget the sudden 
effect produced on my mind, by his recitation of a 
manuscript poem, which still remains unpublished, but 
of which the stanza and tone of style were the same 
as those of The Female Vagrant, as originally printed 
m the first volume of the Lyrical Ballads.’® There 
was here no mark of stiained thought, or forced die- 


[Poet Works, I. p. 80 . Ed J 

The Butterfly the ancient Grecians made 
The souPs fair emblem, and its only name — 

But of the soul, escaped the slavish trade 
Of mortal life ’ Tor in, this earthly frame 
Our’s IS the reptile’s lot, much toil, much blame. 
Manifold motions making little speed, 

And to deform and kill the things whereon we feed. 

[The poem to which reference is here made was intituled 
** An Adventure on Salisbuiy Plain.” Mr. Wordsworth after- 
wards broke it up, and “ The Female Vagiant” is composed out 
of It. Ed ] 
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tion, no crowd oi turbulence of imagery, and, as the 
poet hath himself well described m his Lines on re- 
visiting the Wve, manly reflection and human associa- 
tions had given both variety, and an additional interest 
to natural objects, which, m the passion and appetite 
of the first love, they had seemed to him neither to 
need nor permit.^^ The occasional obscurities, which 
had risen from an impel feet control over the resources 
of his nativ e language, had almost wholly disappeared, 
together with that worse defect of arbitrary and illogi- 


[For nature then 

(The coarser pleasures of ray boyish days, 

And their glad animal movements all gone by) 
To me w’as all m all — I cannot pamt 
What then I was The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion the tall rock, 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy w^ood, 
Iheir colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite, a feeling, and a love, 

That had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, nor any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye — That time is past, 
And all its aching joys are now no more. 

And all its dizziy raptures. JCot tor this 
Faint I, nor mourn nor murmur , other gifts 
Have followed , for such loss, I would hehere. 
Abundant recompence For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Ot thoughtless youth, but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And 1 heie telt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts , a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 

\\ hose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 
And the round ocean and the living air. 

And the blue sky, and m the mind of man: 
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cal phrases, at once hackneyed and fantastic, which 
hold so distinguished a place in the technique of ordi- 
nary poetry, and will, more or less, alloy the earlier 
poems of the truest genius, unless the attention has 
been specifically directed to their worthlessness and in- 
congruity,^^ I did not perceive any thing particular in 


A motion and a spirit, that impels 
AH thinking things, all objects of all thought. 

And rolls through all things. 

ir.pp 164-5. Ed.] 

Mr. Wordsworth, even in his two earliest poems, The 
Evening Walk and the Descnptive Sketches, is more free from 
this latter defect than most of the young poets his contempora- 
ries. It may however be exemplified, together with the harsh 
and obscure construction, in which he more often offended, in 
the following lines. — 

“ ^Mid stormy vapours ever driving by. 

Where ospreys, cormorants, and heions cry , 

Where hardly given the hopeless waste to cheer. 

Denied the bread of life the foodful ear, 

Dwindles the pear on autumn^s latest spray, 

And apple btckenh pale in summer’s ray , 

Ei’bi here content has fixed hei bmiling r eign 
With independence i child oj- high disdain.^* 

I hope, I need not say, that I have quoted these lines for no 
other purpose than to make my meaning fully understood. It 
IS to be regretted that Mr. Wordsworth has not republished 
these two poems entiie.* 

♦ [The passage stands thus in the last and corrected edition — 
Where ospreys, cormorants, and herons cry, 

’Mid stormy vapours ever diiving by, 

Or hovering over wastes too bleak to rear 
That common growth of earth the foodful ear , 

W here the green apple shrivels on the spray, 

And pines the unnpened pear in summer’s kindliest ray , 
Even here Content has fixed her smiling reign 
With Independence, child of high Disdain. 

I. p. 80. Ed.] 
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the mere style of the poem alluded to during its reci- 
tation, except indeed such difference as was not sepa- 
rable from the thought and manner; and the Spenserian 
stanza, which always, more or less, recalls to the rea- 
der s mind Spenser s own style, would doubtless have 
authorized, m my then opinion, a more frequent descent 
to the phrases of ordinary life, than could without an ill 
effect have been hazarded in the heroic couplet. It 
was not howeter the freedom from false taste, whether 
as to common defects, or to those more properly his 
own, which made so unusual an impression on my 
feelings immediately, and subsequently on my judg- 
ment. It was the union of deep feeling with profound 
thought; the fine balance of truth in observing, with 
the imaginative faculty m modifying, the objects ob- 
served; and above all the ongmal gift of spreading 
the tone, the atmosphere, and with it the depth and 
height of the ideal world around forms, incidents, and 
situations, of which, for the common view, custom had 
bedimmed all the lustre, had dried up the spai Lie and 
the dew drops. 

lliis excellence, which m all Mi. Wordsworth’s 
writings is more or less predominant, and which con- 
stitutes the character of his mind, I no sooner felt, 
than I sought to understand. Repeated meditations 
led me first to suspect, — (and a more intimate analv sis 
of the human faculties, their appropiiate marks, func- 
tions, and effects matured my conjecture into full con- 
viction,) — that Fancy and Imagination weie two dis- 
tinct and wiSny”3iffeient faculties, instead of being, 
according to the general belief, either two names with 
one meaning, or, at furthest, the lower and higher de- 
gree of one and the same powei. It is not, I own, 
easy to conceive a more opposite translation of the 
Gieek ^avTuaia thanjie Latin imagination but it is 
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equally true that in all societies there exists an instinct 
of growth, a certain collective, unconscious good sense 
working progressively to desynon 3 ^mize^^ those words 
originally of the same meaning, which the conflux of 
dialects supplied to the more homogeneous languages, 
as the Greek and German : and which the same cause, 
joined with accidents of translation from original works 
of different countries, occasion in mixed languages like 
oui own. The first and most important point to he 
proved is, that two conceptions perfectly distinct are 
confused under one and the same word, and — this 
done — ^to appropriate that word exclusively to the one 

This IS effected either by giving to the one word a gene- 
ral, and to the other an exclusive use , as ** to put on the back” 
and “ to indorse or by an actual distinction of meanings, as 
naturalist,” and physician or by difference of relation, as 
*‘I” and “Me” (each of which the rustics of our different 
piovinoes still use in all the cases singular of the first personal 
pionoun). Even the mere difference, or corruption, in the pro- 
nunciation of the same word, if it have become general, will 
produce a new ’jvord with a distinct signification , thus pro- 
perty” and “ propriety the Utter of which, even to the time 
oi Charles II was the written word for all the senses of both. 
There is a sort of mmim immortal among the anmalcula zuju- 
sona, which has not naturally either birth, or death, absolute be- 
ginning, or absolute end for at a ceitam period a small point 
appears on its back, which deepens and lengthens till the crea- 
ture divides into two, and the same process recommences in 
each of the halves now become integral. This may be a fanci- 
ful, but It IS by no means a bad emblem of the formation of 
woids, and may facilitate the conception, how immense a no- 
menclature may be organized from a few simple sounds by 
rational beings in a social state. For each new application, or 
excitement of the same sound, will call foith a different sensa- 
tion, which cannot but affect the pronunciation. The after 
recollection of the sound, without the same vivid sensation, vill 
modify It still further, till at length all trace of the original like- 
ness IS worn away# 
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meaning, and the synonyme, should there be one, to 
the other. But if, — (as will be often the case in the 
arts and sciences,) — no sjnonyme exists, we must 
either invent or borrow a word. In the present in- 
stance the appropriation has already begun, and been 
legitimated m the derivative adjective : Milton had a 
highly imaginative, Cowley a very fanciful mind. If 
therefore I should succeed in establishing the actual 
existence of two faculties generally different, the no- 
menclature would be at once determined. To the 
faculty by which I had characterized Milton, we should 
confine the term ‘ imagination while the other. would 
be contra-distinguished as ‘fancy.’ Now were it once 
fully ascertained, that this division is no less grounded 
in nature than that of delirium from manta,^^ or 
Otway’s 


[“ You may conceive the difference in kind bet\\een the 
Fancy and the Imagination in this way, — that, if the check of 
the senses and the reason were withdrawn, the first would be- 
come delirium and the last mania. Ihe fancy brings together 
images which have no connection natural or moral, hut are 
j oked together by the poet by means of some accidental coin- 
cidence , as in the well-knowm passage in Hudibras , — 

The Sun had long since in the lap 
Of Thetis taken out his nap. 

And like a lobster boiTd, the morn 
From black to red began to turn. 

The Imagination modifies images, and gives unity to variety 
It sees all things in one, tl piti neW zino, Ihere is the epic ima- 
gination, the perfection of wdiicli is in Milton , and the dramatic, 
of winch Shakespeare is the absolute master. The first gives 
unity by throwing back into the distance , as after the magnifi- 
cent approach of the Messiah to battle, the poet, by one touch 
from himselt, — 

Far off their coming shone 

makes the whole one image. And so at the conclusion of the 
1 
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Lutes, laurels, seas of milk, and ships of amber, *7 
from Shakespeare’s 

What * have his daughters brought him to this pass'^ 

or from the preceding apostrophe to the elements , the 
theory of the fine arts, and of poetry in particular, 
could not but derive some additional and important 
light It would in its immediate effects furnish a torch 
of guidance to the philosophical critic ; and ultimately 
to the poet himself. In energetic minds, truth soon 
changes by domestication into power , and from direct- 
ing m the discrimination and appraisal of the product, 
becomes influencive in the production. To admire on 
principle, is the only way to imitate without loss of 
originality. 

It has been already hinted, that metaphysics and 
psychology have long been my hobby-horse. ' But to 
have a hobby-horse, and to be vain of it, are so com- 
monly found together, that they pass almost for the 


descnptiou of the entranced Angels, in which every sort of 
image from all the regions of earth and air is introduced to di- 
versify and illustrate, the reader is brought back to the simple 
image by — 

He called so loud, that all the hollow deep 
Of Hell resounded. 

The dramatic imagination does not throw hack but brings 
close , It stamps all nature with one, and that its own, meaning, 
as in Lear throughout.” Table Talk, p. 305, — 2nd edit. 

There is more of imagination in it— that power which draws 
all things to one, — which makes things animate and inanimate, 
beings \Mth their attributes, subjects and their accessories, take 
one colour and serve to one effect * Lamb’s Essay on the 
Genius of Hogarth. Prose Works, I. p. 189. Ed ] 

[See also Mr. Wordsworth’s Preface, pp. 29-30. S. C«] 
[Venice Preserved. Act V. Ed ] 

Lear. Act III. Sc. 4. — 1. Ed.] 
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same. I trust therefore, that there be more good 
humour than contempt, in the smile with which the 
reader chastises my self-complacency, if I confess my- 
self uncertain, ’whether the satisfaction from the per- 
ception of a truth new to myself may not have been 
rendered more poignant by the conceit, that it would 
be equally so to the public. There was a time, cer- 
tainly, in which I took some little credit to myself, m 
the belief that I had been the first of ray countrymen, 
who had pointed out the diverse meaning of which the 
two terms were capable, and analyzed the faculties to 
which they should be appropnated. Mr. W. Taylor’s 
recent volume of synonymes'® I ha\e not yet seen;^ 


British Synonyms discriminated, by W. Taylor.” Ed.] 
® I ought to have added, with the exception of a single 
sheet which I accidentally met with at the printer’s. Even 
from this scanty specimen, I found it impossible to doubt the 
Jalent, or not to admire the ingenuity, of the author. 1 hat Lis 
distinctions were for the greater part unsatisfactory to mv mind, 
proves nothing against their accuracy , but it may possibly be 
serviceable to him, in case of a second edition, if I take tiub op- 
portunity of suggesting the query, whether he may not have 
been occasionally misled, by having assumed, as to me he ap- 
pears to have done, the non-existence of any absolute syno- 
nymes m our language ? ISow I cannot but think, that there 
are many which remain for our posterity to distinguish and ap- 
propriate, and which I regard as so much reversionary wealth 
in our mother tongue. When two distinct meanings are con- 
founded under one or more words, — (and such must be the case, 
as sure as our knowledge is progressive and of course imperfect) 
— erroneous consequences will be drawn, and what is true in 
one sense of the word will be affirmed as true in toto, Men of 
research, startled by the consequences, seek in the things them- 
selves— (whether in or out of the mind) — for a knowledge of the 
fact, and having discovered the difference, remove the equivo- 
cation either by the substitution of a new word, or by the appro- 
priation of one of the two or more words, which bad before been 
used promiscuously. 'V\ hen this distinction has been so natu- 
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but his specification of the terms in question has been 
clearly shown to be both insufficient and erroneous by 
Mr. Wordsworth in the Preface added to the late collec- 
tion of his Poems. The explanation which Mr. Words- 


rahzed and of such general currency that the language does as 
It were think for us — (like the sliding rule which is the meclia- 
nic’s safe substitute for arithmetical knowledge) — we then say, 
that It IS evident to common sense. Common sense, therefore, 
differs in different ages. What was born and christened m the 
Schools passes by degrees into the world at large, and becomes 
the propel ty of the market and the tea-table. At least I can 
discover no other meaning of the term, common sense, if it is to 
convey any specific difference from sense and judgment ingenere, 
and where it is not used scholastically for the universal reason. 
Thus in the reign of Charles II. the philosophic world was 
called to arms by the moral sophisms of Hobbes, and the ablest 
wnters exerted themselves in the detection of an error, which a 
school-boy would now be able to confute by the mere recollec- 
tion, that compulsion and obligation conveyed two ideas perfectly 
disparate, and that what appertained to the one, had been falsely 
transferred to the other by a mere confusion of terms 


[See Hobbes’s Treatise on Liberty and N ecessity. (Eng. 
Works. IV. Sir W. Molesworth’s edit ) The term obligation 
is not used by Hobbes. His position is that some actions are 
not compelled, hut that all aie necessitated (Pp 261-2.) * Na- 
turair* efficacy of objects,’ he says, * does determine voluntary 
agents, and necessitates the Will and consequently the Action, 
hut for moral efficacy, I understand not what he means. (P. 
247 ) — “ When first a man hath an appetite or will to some- 
thing, to which immediately before he had no appetite nor will, 
the cause of his will is not the will itself, but something else not 
in his own disposing. So that whereas it is out of controversy 
that of voluntary actions the will is the nece&sary cause, and by 
this w'hich IS said, the will is also caused by other things whereof 
It disposeth not, it followeth that voluntary actions have all of 
them necessary causes, and therefore are necessitated ” (P. 
£74) 

A voluntary action, therefore, with Hobbes, is an action 
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worth has himself given, will be found to differ from 
mine, chieff}’, perhaps as our objects are different. It 
could scarcely indeed happen otherwise, from the ad- 
vantage I have enjoyed of frequent conversation with 
him on a subject to which a poem of his own first 


necessanlj consequent on or identical 'with, the last opinion, judg- 
ment, or dictate of the understanding, — which last opinion, judg- 
ment, or dictate of the understanding is necessarily determined 
by the presentation of certain * external objects to a man of such 
or such a temperature.’ (P 2b7,) Of course Obligation, or a 
law of Duty grounded on conviction of a universal Right and 
Wrong, I'rue and False, has no place in Hobbes’s system , nor 
can that sjstem be consistently defended against the charge 
that It destroy s the very foundations of all morality properly 
understood. It is true that Hobbes himself m this 1 realise de- 
nies the imputed consequence , but bis reasoning m this respect 
IS so weak, — depending upon a covert use of the teims ‘will’ 
and * willingly’ in a sense inconsistent -with that necessarily at- 
tached to them in the previous positions, — that it cannot but be 
suspected that Hobbes himself felt the legitimacv of the charge 
that upon his principles Morality, in any shape but that of posi- 
tive Law, 'was an empty name. PracDcally, uhat other conclu- 
sion can be drawn ^ 

This Treatise is one of the least agreeable of all Hobbes's 
Works. It contains m all its naked terrors that frightful dogma, 
which, strange to say, has with scarcely any modififation but 
in form been reproduced and advocated with zealous reiteiation 
in the sermons and other writings of those popular di\ mes v,ho 
have so largely influenced the public mind for the last seven or 
eight years. ‘I say,’ says Hobbes, *that the poi'ver of God 
alone, without other helps, is sufficient justification of any action 
he doth ’ (P. 249 ) " Po^^e^ irresisUble jU',tifaes all actions, 
really and properly, in whomsoever it be found,’ — * 1 his I know , 
— God cannot sin, became his doing a thing makes it just, and 
consequently no sin — and therefore it is blasphemy to say, God 
can sin , but to say God can so order the 'world, as a sm may 
be necessai dy caused thereby in a man, I do not see how it is any 
dishonoui to Him,’ (Pp. 250-1.) If this is true, God — the 
Good — differs from Moloch in nothing but pow’er, Ed.] 
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directed my attention, and my conclusions concerning 
which he had made more lucid to myself by many 
happy instances drawn from the operation of natural 
objects on the mind. But it was Mr Wordsworth s 
purpose to consider the influences of fancy and imagi- 
nation as they are manifested m poetry, and from the 
different effects to conclude their diversity in kind; 
while it is my object to investigate the seminal prin- 
ciple, and then from the kind to deduce the degree. 
My friend has drawn a masterly sketch of the branches 
with their poetic fruitage. I wish to add the trunk, 
and even the roots as far as they lift themselves above 
ground, and are visible to the naked eye of our com- 
mon consciousness. 

Yet even in this attempt I am aware that I shall be 
obliged to draw more largely on the reader’s attention, 
than so immethodical a miscellany as this can autho- 
rize , when in such a work (the Ecclesiastical Policy ) 
of such a mind as Hooker’s, the judicious author, 
though no less admiiable for the perspicuity than for 
the port and dignity of his language, — and though he 
wrote for men of learning m a learned age, — saw 
nevertheless occasion to anticipate and guard against 

complaints of obscurity,” as often as he was to trace 
his subject “ to the highest well-spring and fountain.” 
WTiich, (continues he) “ because men are not accus- 
tomed to, the pains we take are more needful a great 
deal, than acceptable ; and the matters we handle, 
seem by reason of newness (till the mind grow better 
acquainted with them) dark and intricate ” I would 
gladly therefore spare both myself and others this 
labour, if I knew how without it to present an in- 
telligible statement of my poetic creed, — ^not as my 


[B. I. ch. 1 . s. 2. Ed.] 
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opinions, which weigh for nothing, but as deductions 
from established premises conveyed in such a form, as 
is calculated either to effect a fundamental conviction, 
or to receive a fundamental confutation. If I may 
dare once more adopt the words of Hooker, “ they, 
unto -^vhom we shall seem tedious, are in no wise in- 
jured by us, because it is in their own hands to spare 
that labour, which they are not willing to endure.” ^ 
Those at least, let me be permitted to add, -who haxe 
taken so much pains to render me ndiculous for a per- 
version of taste, and have supported the charge b}’- at- 
tributing strange notions to me on no other authority 
than their own conjectures, owe it to themselves as 
well as to me not to refuse their attention to my own 
statement of the theory which I do acknowledge; or 
shrink from the trouble of examining the grounds on 
which I rest it, or the arguments which I offer m its 
justification. 


CHAPTER V. 


On the law of Association — Its history traced from 
Aristotle to Hartley, 

HERE have been men in all ages, who 
have been impelled as by an instinct to 
propose their own nature as a problem^ 
and who devote their attempts to its solu- 
tion. The first step was to construct a 
table of distinctions, which they seem to have formed 
on the principle of the absence or presence of the 



22 [B. I. ch. j. s 2 . Ed ] 
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Will. Our various sensations, perceptions, and move- 
ments were classed as active or passive, or as media 
partaking of both, A still finer distinction was soon 
established between the voluntary and the spontaneous. 
In our perceptions we seem to ourselves merely pas- 
sive tp an external power, whether as a mirror reflect- 
ing the landscape, or as a blank canvass on which some 
unknown hand paints it. For it is worthy of notice, 
that the latter, or the system of Idealism may be traced 
to sources equally remote with the former, or Mate- 
rialism ; and Berkeley can boast an ancestry at least as 
venerable as Gassendi^ or Hobbes.® These conjec- 
tures, however, concerning the mode in which our 
perceptions origmated, could not alter the natural dif- 
ference of Things and Thoughts. In the former, the 
cause appeared wholly external, while in the latter, 
sometimes our will interfered as the producing or de- 
termining cause, and sometimes our nature seemed to 
act by a mechanism of its own, without any conscious 


* [Pierre Gassendi, a philosopher whose aim it was to revive, 
reform, and improve the system of Epicurus, and who wrote 
against Des Caites, was born in lo9^, at Chanterwer in Pro- 
vence and died at Pans in 1656, SC] 

2 [Thomas Hobbes was born at Malmesbury, in 1588, died 
1679, aged ninety-one. His works, which are philosophical and 
political, moral and mathematical, and translations, aie now 
first collected and edited by Sir VVm. Molesworth — the Latin 
works in five vols. 8vo , of the English 9 vols. 8vo. have ap- 
peared. Cousin observes that the speculative philosophy of 
Hobbes, who was a materialist m doctrine, has not attracted as 
much attention as the practical His style is very excellent, 
condensed, yet with all the ease and freedom of diffuse writing. 
It IS sharp and sparkling as a diamond. Sir James Mackintosh 
praises it highly m his well known Dissertation on the Progress 
of Ethical Philosophy. He says of it, ** short, dear, precise, 
pithy, his language never has more than one meaning, which 
never requires a second thought to find.'* See his whole cha- 
racter of It at p. 40. S. C.] 
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effort of the will, or even against it. Our inward ex- 
periences were thus arranged in three sepaiate classes, 
the passive sense, or what the School-men call the 
meiely receptive quality of the mind; the voluntary; 
and the spontaneous, which holds the middle place 
between both* But it is not in human nature to medi- 
tate on any mode of action, without inquiring after the 
law that governs it , and m the explanation of the 
spontaneous movements of our being, the metaphysi- 
cian took the lead of the anatomist and natural philo- 
sopher. In Egypt, Palestine, Greece, and India the 
anal} SIS of the mind had reached its noon and man- 
hood, while experimental lesearch was still m its dawn 
and infancy. For many, very many centuries, it has 
been difficult to advance a new truth, or even a new 
error, in the philosophy of the intellect or morals. 
With regard, however, to the laws that direct the 
spontaneous movements of thought and the principle 
of their intellectual mechanism there exists, it has been 
asserted, an important exception most honourable to 
the modems, and m the merit of which our own coun- 
try claims the largest share. Sir James Mackintosh, 
— (who, amid the variety of his talents and attain- 
ments, is not of less repute for the depth and accuracy 
of his philosophical inquiries than for the eloquence 
with which he is said to render their most difficult re- 
sults perspicuous, and the dnest attracti\e,) — affirmed 
m the Lectures, delivered by him in Lincoln’s Inn 
Hall, that the law of association as established in the 
contemporaneity of the original impressions, formed 
the basis of all true psychology ; and that any ontolo- 
gical or metaphysical science, not contained in such 
(that IS, an empirical) psychology, was but a web of 
abstractions and generalizations Of this prolific truth, 
of this great fundamental law, he declared Hobbes to 
have been the original discoverer, while its full appli- 
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cation to the whole intellectual system we owed to 
Hartley; who stood in the same relation to Hobbes 
as Newton to Kepler ; the law of association being 
that to the mind, which gravitation is to matter. 

Of the former clause in this assertion, as it respects 
the comparative merits of the ancient metaphysicians, 
including their commentators, the School-men, and of 
the modern British and French philosophers from 
Hobbes to Hume, Hartley, and Condillac, this is not 
the place to speak. So wide indeed is the chasm be- 
tween Sir James Mackintosh's philosophical creed and 
mine, that so far from being able to join hands, we 
could scarcely make our voices intelligible to each 
other , and to bridge it over would require more time, 
skill, and power than I believe myself to possess. But 
the latter clause involves for the greater part a mere 
question of fact and history, and the accuracy of the 
statement is to be tried by documents rather than 
reasoning. 

First then, I deny Hobbes’s claim in toto : for he 
had been anticipated by Des Cartes, whose work De 
Methodo, preceded Hobbes's De Natura Humana^ 
by more than a year ^ But what is of much more im- 
portance, Hobbes builds nothing on the principle which 


® [Hobbes’s Treatise, " Human Nature,” written by him m 
English, was published in lb50, although his dedication of it 
to the Earl of Newcastle is dated m 1640. Des Cartes (born at 
La Haye,inTouraine, in lo96) died in Sweden, to which coun- 
try he had been called by Queen Christina, in 1650, His trea- 
tise, De MethodOf was originally written m French, and pub- 
lished in 1637 , the Latin version, revised and augmented by 
3)es Cartes himself, appeared in 1644. But neither the one nor 
the other contains any thing upon the subject mentioned in the 
text. The incident, to w^hich Mr. Coleridge afterwards refers, as 
told in the De Methodo, is to be found in the Principia Fhilosophia, 
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he had annoimeed. He does not even announce it, as 
differing in any respect from the general laws of ma- 

Part IV 8*196. This latter "work was published in 1644. But 
neither in the Frmcipia is the law of the contemporaneitv of 
impressions stated In another and posthumous work, however, 
Tractatus de Hominef Part V s 73, Des Cartes certainly does, in 
a short incidental paragraph, mention the fact and the ground 
of It — 

Qmnetiam notundum est, quod si tantiim aliqua ejusmodi fora^ 
mina recluderenturf ut A ct B , hoc unum in caum esse posset, ut 
etmm aha, puta C, et D. eodem tempore recludantur , prcecipue 
iuEpiiLs omnia simul reclusa Jwssent, nec solita sini una sine aim 
seoisum aperiru Quod ostendit^ quo pacto recordatio ret umus ei» 
citan pobsit per recordationem altenusy que aliquando una cum ea 
memoi m impressafmU Ut si videam duos oculos cum naso, con- 
tinuo Jrontemt ei os, omnesque alms faciei partes imaginor, quia 
assuetus non sum unas sine alas videre Et cum video ignetn, re- 
cordm colorem ejus^ quern viso igne percepi aliquando. 

That Hobbes Tias not the discoverer or first propounder of 
this law of association is, indeed, clear enough , but it does not 
appear that he was indebted to Des Cartes for his knowledge of 
it , and it must be admitted that he states the rule with dis- 
tinctness. 

** The cause of the coherence or consequence of one concep- 
tion to another, is their first coherence or consequence at that 
time when they are produced by sense.” H. N. c iv. 2, See 
also Leviathan, Ft. L c. m. 

Neither is it, perhaps, quite correct to say that Hobbes 
builds nothing on this law* He at least clearly saw its connec- 
tion with speech. 

It IS the nature almost of every corporal thing, being often 
moved in one and the same manner, to receive continually a 
greater and greater easiness and aptitude to the same motion, in- 
somuch as in time the same becometh so habitual, that to beget 
it there needs no more than to begin it 1 he passions of man, as 
they are the beginning of voluntary motions, so are they the begin- 
ning of speech, which is the motion of the tongue And men 
desiring to show others the knowledge, opinions, conceptions, 
and passions, which are in themselves, and to that end having 
invented language, have by that means transferred all that dis* 
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terial motion and impact : nor was it, indeed, possible 
for him so to do, compatibly with his system, which 
was exclusively material and mechanical. Far other- 
wise IS it with Des Cartes ; greatly as he too in his 
after writings (and still more egregiously his followers 
De la Forge, and others) obscured the truth by their 
attempts to explain it on the theory of nervous fluids, 
and material configurations ^ But, m his interesting 
work, De Methodo^ Des Cartes relates the circum- 
stance which first led him to meditate on this subject, 
and which since then has been often noticed and em- 
ployed as an instance and illustration of the law. A 
child who with its eyes bandaged had lost several of 
his fingers by amputation, continued to complain for 
many days successively of pains, now in this joint and 


cursion of their mind mentioned m the former chapter, by the 
motion of their tongues, into discourse of words and ratio now 
IS but oratw, for the most pait, T^heiein custom hath so great a 
power, that the mind suggesteth only the first word , the rest 
follow habitually, and are not followed by the mind," &c. H. 
N. c. V. 14 Ed.] 

* [It may well be doubted whether Mr. Coleridge is not 
more mdulgent here to Des Caites than the truth of the case 
warrants. The Tractatus de Homme is, no doubt, a part of the 
great Work of which he gives an account in his De Methodo, as 
being then written , and in it the nervous fluids and matenal 
configurations are displayed as precisely, if not as copiously, as 
by his commentator De la Forge himself The ** animal spirits" 
move mmd and body. See De Horn, P. IV. s 55, &c. See 
even in the De Methodo itself Denique id quod hic super omnia 
obsenam, meretur, generatio est spintuum animalium, qua aut m-- 
star lenti suhtilissimiyaut potiusfiamma purissime ; qua continue e 
corde magna cirpiain ceiebrum ascendensy inde p&r nenos in mus- 
culos penetratf et omnibus memhris motum daty 6^c, P. SO. edit, 
1664. See Spectator, No 417 And indeed their agency is dis- 
tinctly recognized in the same part of the Fi mcipiay in which 
the story of the child is related. Ed.] 
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now in that, of the very fingers which had been cut 
off.® Des Cartes was led by this incident to reflect on 
the uncertainty with which we attribute any particular 
place to any inward pain or uneasiness, and proceeded 
after long consideration to establish it as a general 
law , that contemporaneous impressions, whether im- 
ages or sensations, recall each other mechanically. 
On this principle, as a ground work, he built up the 
whole system of human language, as one continued 
process of association. He showed in what sense not 
only general terms, but generic images, — under the 
name of abstract ideas, — actually existed, and in what 
consist their nature and power. As one w^ord may 
become the general exponent of manj, so by associa- 
tion a simple image may represent a whole class.® But 


® This story is told by Des Cartes la these words as one of 
many proofs that a?i imam, ntw quaienuh est in i,inguhs memhn^, 
sed tantim quaiemii> eat in cerebro, ea que corpon occidunt in sin- 
gulis membnb,nerioium ope seniire — 

Cum puellue cuidam, manum grati mnrbo affectum hahenti^ lela- 
rentur ocuh^ quoties chiiurgus accedebat, ne curatioms appaiatu 
turbaietur, eique, post aliquot dies biaehmm ad cubitum mque, ob 
gangienam m eo serpentemt fuisset amputatam, et pannt in ejus 
locum ita substituttf ut eo ^lepniutam esse plane ignoiaiet, ipsa in- 
terim lanos dolores, nunc in uno ejits manus qute ahcnsu eiat 
digito, nunc in aho se sentiie querehaiur* Qmd sane almude con- 
tingeie non poteiat, quam ex eo, quod nerii, qui pi im ex cerebioad 
manum descendebaiit, tuncque tn biuchio jiaia cubitum termma- 
bantuT, eodem modo ibi moveieutur, ac prim moven debuissent in 
manUf ad sensum hujus lel illius, digiti dolentib ammec in cerebro 
residenii imp} imendum, Frinc 1\ , 1% Ed] 

® [The Editor has nevei been able to find m the writings of 
Des Cartes any thing coming up to the statement in the text. 
Certainly nothing of the sort follows the paragraph containing 
the story of the amputated hand. That Des Caites was a JSomi- 
ualibt is clear from the following passage , — 
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in trutli Hobbes himself makes no claims to any dis- 
covery, and mtioduces this law of association, or (in 
his own language) discursion of mind, as an admitted 
fact, m the solution alone of which, and this by causes 
purely physiological, he arrogates any originality. His 
system is briefly this whenever the senses are im- 
pinged on by external objects, whether by the rays of 
light reflected from them, or by effluxes of their finer 
particles, there results a correspondent motion of the 
innermost and subtlest organs. This motion consti- 
tutes a representation^ and there remains an impres- 
sion of the same, or a certain disposition to repeat the 
same motion. Whenever we feel several objects at 
the same time, the impressions that are left, (or in the 
language of Mr. Hume, the ideas,) are linked together. 
Whenever therefore any one of the movements, which 
constitute a complex impression, is renewed through 
the senses, the others succeed mechanically It fol- 
lows of necessity, therefore, that Hobbes, as well as 
Hartley and all others who derive association from the 
connection and interdependence of the supposed matter, 
the movements of which constitute our thoughts, must 
have reduced all its forms to the one law of Time. But 
even the merit of announcing this law with philosophic 


Et optime comprehendimust qua pacto a vana mag7ntudtne, 
figura et motu particularum umus corporis^ vmn motus locales tu 
alio corpore excitentur , nullo autem modo passumtis t7iteliigere,'quo 
pacto ab iisdem (magmtudine scilicet, Jigura, et motu,) aliqmd 
aliud pioducatur, ommno dtversee ab ipsis natwts, quotes sunt illae 
formes substantiales etquahtatesTeales, quastn rebus esse multi sup^^ 
ponunt , nec etiam quo pacto postea isia qualiiates aut forma vim 
habeant in aliis corponbus motus locales excitandi, Pnnexp. IV. 
198 Ed ] 

7 [See Human Katwie^ C. ii. 111. Leviathan uhi supra. 
Ea.j 
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precision cannot be fairly conceded to him. For the 
objects of any two ideas ® need not have co-existed in 


® I here use the word idea in Mr. Hume’s sense on account 
of Its general currency amongst the English metaphysicians, 
though against my own judgment, for I believe that the vague 
use of this word has been the cause of much error and more 
confusion The word, itika, m its onginal sense as used by Pin- 
dar, Aristophanes, and in the Gospel of St, Matthew, repre- 
sented the visual abstraction of a distant object, when we see 
the whole without distinguishing its parts.* Plato adopted it 
as a technical term, and as the antithesis to acoiXov, or sensuous 
image , the transient and perishable emblem, or mental word, 
of the idea. Ideas themselves he considered as mysterious 
powers, living, seminal, formative, and exempt from time t la 

(licv 

KparkovTa %£p6f dXirff, jBiafibv rap' 'OXv^ttlov 

KHvov Kard xpovov y’ itka n Ka\bv 

oJp^ re KSKpafikvov, — Olymp. XI. (X.) 121. 

ob yivdxTRWVi 'on rov UXovtov Trapkxfo jSAriopag avBpag, 
Kai rijv yvw/iTjv, Kal rrjv idkav* — Anstoph. Pint. o58-9. 

ijv bi rf ibka avrov wg dcrrparj;, Rai to tvdvfia avrov XevKov 
dxTst xtwj/ — Matt, xxvin 3. Ed.] 
t [See the limseus. (Bekk. III. ii. 23.) orov fih ovv dv b 
^^fiLOvpyhg rrpbg to Kara ravrd ixov PXbttwv diU Toiovrto nvi 
Trpoffxptbfievog Trapadeiypan, riiv ickav avrov Kai cvvapnv 
drspyd^T^rnt, koXov iS dvdyKjjg ovnog dTrortXiiaBai rdv But 
the word idea is used by Plato in several sen&es, modified ac- 
cording to the natures, divine or human, in which he represents 
the ideas as placed See the fine moral passage m the Repub- 
lic (vu. 3.) — ev r(p ypcjcrnp reXevrala if rov dyaBov idea koI 
fioyig bpdaOaL^ otpOhaa be avXXoyiarka elvai d»c dpa rrdat rdv- 
nav avrrj opBwv re Kal KaXaiv airia, ev re bpartp ^Syg «rnt rbv 
rovrov Kvpiov TSKOvoa^ ev re vorinp avrt) KVpia dXriBeiav Kal 
vovv "Kapaoxoiievi], Kal on dei ravrrjv ideiv rbv fi&XXovra eji- 
^p6vu>g TTpd^eiv f/ Icia t] drffioaipL, 

Ihe notes appended by the enthusiastic Thomas Ta\Ior to 
hia translauon of the Metaphysics of Aristotle are full of learned 
illustration upon this subject. Ed.] 
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the same sensation in order to become mutually asso- 
ciable. The same result will follow when one only of 


this sense the word Idea became the property of the Platonic 
school , and it seldom occurs la Aristotle, without some such 
phrase annexed to it, as according to Plato, or as Plato says. 
Our English writers to the end of the reign of Charles II, or 
somewhat later, employed it either m the original sense, or Pla- 
tonically, or in a sense nearly correspondent to our present use 
of the substantive. Ideal , always however opposing it, more or 
less to image, whether of present or absent objects. The reader 
will not be displeased with the following interesting exemphfi- 
cation from Bishop Jeremy Taylor, ** St. Lewis the King sent 
Ivo Bishop of Chartres on an embassy, and he told, that he met 
a grave and stately matron on the way with a censer of fire m 
one hand, and a vessel of water in the other , and observing her 
to have a melancholy, religious, and phantastic deportment and 
look, he asked her what those symbols meant, and what she 
meant to do with her fire and water , she answered, My purpose 
IS with the fire to burn paradise, and with my water to quench 
the dames of hell, that men may serve God purely for the love 
of God. But we rarely meet with such spirits which love vir- 
tue so metaphysically as to absti act hei Ji om all sensible compost- 
iionSi and love the purity of the idea”* Des Cartes having in- 
troduced into his philosophy the fanciful hypothesis of material 
tdeaSi — or certain configurations of the brain, which were as so 
many moulds to the influxes of the external world, — Locke 
adopted the teim, but extended its signification to wdiatever is 
the immediate object of the mind’s attention or conscious- 
ness.f Hume, distinguishing those representations which are 


[The passage here ascribed to Bishop Taylor I cannot find 
in his works, nor have I been able to light upon the expression, 
“ him that reads in malice or him that reads after dinner,” also 
attributed to him by Mr. Coleridge, m any of his writings, 
S. C] 

t [“It (Idea) being that term which, I think, serves best to 
stand for whatsoever is the object of the understanding, when a 
man thinks, I have used it to express whatever is meant by 
phantasm, notion, species, or whatever it is which the mind can 
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the two ideas has been represented by the senses, and 
the other by the memory 

Long® ho-wever before either Hobbes or Des Cartes 


accompanied with a sense of a present object from those lepro- 
duced by the mind itself, designated the formei by t7np7*essionSi 
and confined the woid idea to the latter * 

^ [For the substance of the following paragraph, and in part 
for the remarks upon the doctnne of association of ideas as re- 
presented m the writings of Aristotle, Mr, Colendge is in- 
debted to the very interesting and eT:cellent treatise of J. G E. 
IVJaasz, On the Imagination, Versueh uhet die Fmbildungslraft, 
pp. 343-4-5-6 A copy of this work, (1797,) richly annotated* 
on the maigms and blank spaces, was found amongst Mr. Cole- 
ridge's books , and in so “ immethodical a miscellany of hteraiy 
opinions" as this the insertion of these notes maj not be out of 
place. 

“ In Maasz’s introductory chapters,” sajs Mr. Colendge, 
“my mind has been peiplexed by the division of things into 
matter (sensaho ah exfia) and form ( i e per-et mf-ccptio ah <w- 
tra J. Now as Time and Space are evidently only the univer- 
sals, or modi communes, of sensation and sensuous Form, and 
conse<3[uentlv appertain e\tlusi\€ly to the sensuous EinhildvLngs~ 
hr aft, (=z£is€mplasy, irKdrr^iv ets ev) which we call Imagina- 
tion, Fancy, &c all poor and inadequate terms, far inferiour to 
the German, Emhildung, the Law of Association denred ah ex- 
t a from the contemporaneity of the impressions, or indeed any 
other difference of the characterless Manifold ( das Mannichfal- 
tige J except that of plus and minus of impmgence, becomes in- 
comprehensible, if not absurd. I see at one instant of time a 
Rose and a Lilj — Chemistn teaches me that they differ onlj 


he emplojed about m tbinlung.*’ Human Understand. I. i 
s 8. Ed,] 

* [“ B> the term, Impression, then, I mean all our more lively 
perceptions, when we hear, or see, or feel, or love, or hate, or 
desire, or will And impressions are distinguished from Ideas, 
which are the less lively perceptions, of which we are conscious, 
when we reflect on any of those sensations or movements above 
mentioned," Inquiry concerning the Sum* Under S.2. Ed ] 

1 H 
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the law of association had been defined, and its impor- 
tant functions set forth by Ludovicus Vives.^® Phan- 
tasm, it is to be noticed, is employed by Vives to ex- 
press the mental power of comprehension, or the active 


in form, being both reducible to the same elements If then 
form be not an external active power, if it be wholly transfused 
into the object by the esemplastic or imaginative faculty of the 
percipient, or rather creator, where and wherein shall I find 
the ground of my perception, that this is the Rose and that the 
Lily. In order to render the creative activity of the imagina- 
tion at all conceivable, we must necessarily have recourse to 
the Hai'moma prcestabthta of Spinoza and Leibnitz in which 
case the automatism of the Imagination and Judgment would 
be perception m the same sense as a self-conscious watch 
would be a percipient of Time, and inclusively of the apparent 
motion of the sun and stars. But, as the whole is but a choice 
of mcomprehensibles, till the natural doctiine of physical in- 
flux, or modification of each by all, have been proved absurd, I 
shall still prefer it and not doubt, that the pencil of rays forms 
pictures on the retina, because I cannot comprehend how this 
picture can excite a mental fac-simile.” 

Maasz, Introd, S. 1. Benn die Merlcmale, wodMrch ein Ohjeht 
angestellt wvrd, mussen entweder indimdmlle eder gememsame 
seyn, 

Colendge. ‘‘Deceptive The maiTc in itself is always indi- 
vidual. By an act of the reflex understanding it may be ren- 
dered a sign or general teim The word VorsUllung has been 
as often mischievous as useful m German philosophy ” Ed ] 

[Originally thus — “by Melancthon, Ammerhach, and L. 
Vives, more especially by the last;” — ^part of which statement 
appears to have been an imperfect recollection by Mr 0. of the 
words of Maasz, who, after obseivmg that in the sixteenth cen- 
tury the spirit of inquiry took a new turn, and that men then came 
forth who knew the value of empincal psychology, and took 
pains to enforce and elucidate its truths, proceeds as follows . 

Among the firat to whom this ment belongs were Melanc- 
thon, Ammerbich, and Lud. Vives, whose psychological wri- 
tings were published all together by Getzner (Zunch 1662). 
But far the most was done by Vives. He, has brought together 
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function of the mind , and imaginatio for the recepti- 
vity ( vis receptiva ) of impressions, or for the passive 
perception.^* The power of combination he appro- 
priates to the former ; “ qucs singula et simphciter 


many important observations upon the human soul, and made 
striking remarks thereon. More especially in the theory of the 
association of representations, which Melancthon and Ammer- 
bach do not bring forward at all, he displays no ordinary know- 
ledge ’* Transl. p. 343. 

Philip Melancthon, a Reformer in Philosophy as well as in 
Religion, published, among other philosophical works, a book 
De Amma, 1540, in 8vo. 

Vitus Amerbach, a learned author and Professor of Philoso- 
phy at Ingolistadt, — was born at Wedinguen m Bavaria, and 
died in 1557 at the age of seventy. He also published, amongst 
other works, one on the Soul — Be Amma, hbb iv, Lugd Bat. 
1555, 8vo, and one on Natural Philosophy — De Philosoptiia Ka~ 
turah, libb vi 8vo 

John Lewis Vives was born in 1492 at Valencia in Spam, 
died at Bruges, according to Thuanus in 1541 ’was fiist pa- 
tronized by Henry VIII. of England, who made him preceptor 
in Latin to the Princess Mary, and aftei waids persecuted by him 
for opposing his divorce. He was a follower of Eiasmus and op- 
ponent of the Scholastic Philosophy. His woiks, which are of 
various kinds, theological, devotional, gi ammatical, critical, as 
well as philosophical, were printed at Basle in lo55, in two 
vols fol The Treatise De Anma el Vita is contained in vol. 11. 
p 497-593 S. C ] 

quemadmodum in altiice Jacidtate videie est ineshe Dim 
quandam, quce cibum lecijnat, atiam quce contineat^ aham qum con- 
Jlciat, queque distnbuat et di^penset ita m animi6 et hominum et 
brutoi um ebt Janctio, qu® imagines sensibus impressas recipit, 
quaa inde Imaginativa dicitur est quae continet h®c, Memona ; 
quffi conficit, Phantasia qu® distribuit ad assensum aut dissen- 
sum, Extrimatiiic. Sunt emm spnitalia imagines Dei, coiporalia 
vero spintalium qucedam veluti simulacJira at muandum non sit, 
ex corpoi allbus spiiitalia colligi, ceu ab umbi is aut pictwis corpoia 
expi essa Imaginativ® act.o tst in ammo, qu® ocuh in corpore, 
recipere imagines mtuendo estque velut oiijicium quoddani 
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acceperat imagination ea conjungit et disjimgit pTian- 
tasia''^^ And the law by which the thoughts are 
spontaneously presented follows thus , “ qu<B simul 
snnt a phanfasia comprehensan si alterutrum occur^ 
rat, solet secum alterum repre^entare ” To time 
therefore he subordinates all the other exciting causes 
of association. The soul proceeds a causa ad ef‘ 


vasts, quod est Memona, Phantasia ver<3 conjungit et disjungit 
ea, quas singula et simphcia Imaginatio acceperat. Equidem 
hand sum nescius, confundi duo hceca pleiisque, ut Imagniatwnem 
Fhautasiam, etvice versa hanc Imaginationem nomment, et eandm 
essefuncUonem quidam aibitreniur. Sed 7iohis turn ad tern aptius, 
turn ad docendum accommodatius vistm est ita partiri piopteiea 
quod actiones vtdemus distinctaSf undefacultates censentur Tametsi 
mhtl et It quandoquepet iculi, si istis titamur prormscue Accedit his 
sensus, qui ab Aiistotele communis dicitur, quo judicantui sensiha 
absentia et discernuntur ea, qa<B vanm im sunt sensuum hicsub 
Imaginationem et Fhantasiam ventre potest Phantasia est mil ifice 
expedita et libera quicquid colhbitum est,Jingit, lejingvt, componit, 
devincit, dissolvit, res disjunctissimas connectit, conjunct issmas au- 
tern longissime sepaiat Itaque msi i egatui , et cohibeatui a t atione, 
baud secus animum peicellit ac pei tui bat, qiuim procella mat e Jo. 
Ludovici Vivis, Be Amma et Vita* Lib. I. Opera, Tom. II p 
509 Basil. 1555. S. C ] 

*2 [Maasz, p 344. Note, Vives Be Amm I s. d. cogn, 
intern, Phantasia conjungit et disjungit ea, quit singula ei sim- 
pliciter, accepeiat imaginatio Imagination, according to Vives, 
says Maasz, is the capability of perceiving an impression. 
S C.] 

^3 [BeAnima I. sect. d. cited by Maasz in a note ibid. Vives 
proceeds thus — unde sedesillce exisiunt m at tijicio memoiKB, quippe 
ad aspectum loci deeo venit in mentem, quod in loco scimus evemsse, 
aut situm esse quando etiani cum voce aut sono aliquo quippiam 
contingit Icetum, eodem sono aiidito delectamur si triste tristamur, 
Q,uod in biutis quoque est annotate qtme si quo sono vocata gratum 
aliquid accipiunt, rursum ad eutidem sonum J'acile ac libenter ac* 
currunt sin coedantur, sonitum eundem deinceps reformidant^ex 
plagarum t ecot datmne.— Lib. II Opera, Tom. II. p. 51 9. S. C.] 
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fectum, ah hoc ad instrumentum^ a parte ad totum 
thence to the place, from place to peison, and fiom 
this to whatever preceded or followed, all as being 
paits of a total impression, each of which may recall 
the other. The apparent springs “ saltus vel tmn- 
situs etiam lo?igissi7nos,'' he explains by the same 
thought having been a component pait of two or more 
total impressions. Thus ‘‘ ea; Scipione vemo tn cogi- 
tationem potentice Turcicae^ propter victorias ejus de 
Asia, in qua regnahat Antiochusr 

But from Vives I pass at once to the source of his 
doctiines, and (as far as we can judge from the re- 
mains yet extant of Gieek philosophy) as to the first, 
so to the fullest and most perfect enunciation of the 
associative principle, namely, to the writings of Aris- 
totle; and of these in particular to the tieatises De 
Amma, and ‘‘ De Memoria” which last belongs to the 
senes of essays entitled in the old tianslations Parva 
JVaturaha In as much as later wi iters have either 
deviated from, or added to his doctrines, they appear 
to me to have introduced either eiror or gioundless 
supposition. 

In the fii st place it is to be observed, that Aristotle’s 


[De Amma II sect. d. mem et tecmd — Cited by Maasz in 
a note, ihid. S. C ] 

[Ibid, — ibid» See Maasz, pp 345-6 That the springs are 
only “apparent” is explained by Maasz, commenting on the 
words of Vives, Sunt (m jjhantasia ) quidam longi&bimZi 

immo saltus, S. C J 

[Cited by Maasz from the same place, p 346. S C.] 

[This collection, rd jitiicpd jcaXovjLtEva ■which is 

connected with the treatise in three books, on the Soul, (as 
Trendelenburg distinctly shows m the Preface to lus elaborate 
commentary on that work of Aristotle,) contains the hooks On 
Sense and Things Sensible, On Memory and Recollection, On 
Sleep, On Dreams, On Divination in Sleep, (kcS' VTtvov,) On 
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positions on this subject are unmixed with fiction 
The wise Stagyrite speaks of no successive particles 
propagating motion like billiard balls, as Hobbes/® nor 
of nervous oi animal spirits, where inanimate and irra- 
tional solids are thawed down, and distilled, or filtrated 
by ascension, into living and intelligent fluids, that 
etch and re-etch engravings on the brain, as the fol- 
lowers of Des Cartes, and the humoral pathologists m 
general ; nor of an oscillating ether which w^as to 
effect the same seivice for the nerves of the brain con- 
sideied as solid fibies, as the animal spirits peiform 
foi them under the notion of hollow tubes, as Hartley 
teaches — nor finally, (with yet more recent di earners) 
of chemical compositions by elective affinity, or of an 
elect! 1 C light at once the immediate object and the ul- 
timate organ of inward vision, which rises to the brain 


Length and Shortness of Life, On 'iouth and Old Age, On Ee- 
spiration, and On Life and Death. S. C ] 

[Maasz has also said, (p 345) speaking of Vives, that, 
though he set forth correctly the theory of association, he yet 
did not exhibit it with such entiie puiity as Aristotle Mr 
Coleridge, however is compaiing the wise Stagyrite w'lth 
Hobbes, Des Cartes, Hartley and others — Maasz is comparing 
him with Vives — observing that this authoi not only came after 
Aristotle in perceiving and expressing the geneial law of imagi- 
nation, bat, what IS the principal thing, did not state the theory 
of association so consistently and purely as the former, because 
he made exceptions to the same, which aie such in appearance 
only though he thinks it may be assumed in his favour, that 
Ins language is incorrect rathei than his conception of the sub- 
ject. Mr. Coleridge, on the other hand, is objecting to the phy- 
sical dreams, which modern metaphysicians introduced into the 
survey of psychological facts delivered by the sager ancient. He 
imputes to them an error in principle, while Maasz remarks upon 
a statement at variance ivith a law correctly laid down. S. C,] 
[See Human Nature, chaps ii and lu. Hobbes does not 
use the expressions in which Mr. C. describes his doctime, but 
speaks much of motions produced in the brain by objects. S. C 1 
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like an Aurora Borealis, and there, dispoiting 111 
various shapes, — as the balance of and minus^ or 
negative and positive, is destroyed 01 le-established, — 
images out both past and piesent. Aristotle delivers 
a just theoiy without pretending to an hypothesis ; or 
in othei words a comprehenbive suivey of the diffeient 
facts, and of their relations to each other without sup- 
position, that IS, a fact placed under a numbei of 
facts, as their common suppoit and explanation , though 
m the majority of instances these hypotheses or sup- 
positions better deserve the name of vTroToiyastt,^ or 
suffictions^^ He uses indeed the w^oid to 

express what we call representations or ideas, but he 
carefully distinguishes them from material motion, de- 
signating the latter always by annexing the woids cv 
rorw, or Kord rorov^^ On the contrary in his tiea- 


[The discussion of Maasz on the part peiformed by Aiis- 
totle in explaining the general law of the Imagination extends 
from p. 319 to p. 335, from sect 90 to 94 inclusively. S C.] 
[See Maasz, p. 321 He lefers generally to the treatise 
De Amma, Lib II. Cap. ni. and in particular to the words in 
s* 3. ’Evioig dt irpbg rovroig vwdpx^^ to Kara tottov kivij- 
TLRov. “ But some, beside these things, have also the faculty of 
motion according to place ” 

In the third and fourth chapters of the first book the subject 
of motion, /card roroj/, is discussed, and the opinions of other 
philosophers that it is properly attributable to the soul refuted. 
Sections 3 and 4 of Lib I. cap 111 speak distinctly on this 
point and so do sections 8-11 of cap. iv. In the latter the philo- 
sopher says , “ Tliat the soul cannot possibly be harmony, neither 
can be turned about in a circle is manifest, from the aforesaid. 
But that it may be removed per accidens — contingently, — may 
so move itself, even as we have declared, is possible inasmuch 
as that, in which it is, is capable of being moved, and that (111 
which it is) may be moved by the soul but in no other way is 
It possible for the soul to be moved according to place.*’ 

Maasz discusses Aristotle’s use of the teim Kivrjmg in sections 
91-2, pp. 321-333. He observes that it was not unusual wuth 
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tise De Anima^ he excludes place and motion from all 
the operations of thought, whether representations or 
volitions, as attributes utterly and absurdly heteroge- 
neous ^ 

The general law of association, or, more accurately, 
the common condition under which all exciting causes 
act, and in which they may he generalized, according 
to Aristotle is this.-^ Ideas by having been together 


the Greek philosophers to use the word for changes of the soul, 
and that Plato, for example, says expressly KivriceiQ Kara re 
Xriv Kai Kara aij^fia, in the Therotetus, J 27. (Opera Bekker, 
Lond. Sumpt R Priestley, 1826. Vol. iii p 412.) SC] 

^ [1. c . 3 in loitio. to(i)g ydp on fiovov -^evdog son ro t^v 
oixTiav avTijg roiavrrjv elvait oiav ^a<rlv o'l Xsyovreg \pvxf)v 
eXvai ro klvovv eavrb^ ^ dvvd^svov Kivelvy dXk* ev rt rCjv ddv- 
vdruiv ro ahrYi Kivtiuiv, Cited by Maasz, p 322, 

Ed] 

[For perhaps not only it is false that the being of the soul is 
such as they suppose, who afSrm that it is a thing which moves 
01 IS able to move itself, but it may be that it is a thing to which 
motion cannot possibly belong. Translation S. C ] 

[See Maasz, pp. 324-5-6 In proof that Aristotle had a 
right conception of the comnoon law of Association, though he 
did not call it by that name, and had not discovered all its fruit- 
fulness, he cites from the treatise Le Memoi la^ cap ii the fol- 
lowing sentences — avfi^aivovai d" ai dvaixvrjaeig, krretdifj tts- 
^VK€V KLvrjffig ifjde iievkcQai fjcerd rtjvds — thus translated or 
paraphrased by Maasz — ** The Repiesentations come alter one 
another to the consciousness, when the changes” (or movements) 
**of the soul thereto belonging are of such a nature that one 
arises after the other.” (I believe the stricter rendering to be 
— Recollections take place because it is the nature of the mind 
that Its motions follow one another )— ei/mt iSovreg dira^ fiaX- 
\ov fivrjiiovevo^evt f/ srcpa 'troWotKig 

— “ But such a connection among the changes of the soul, 
wdiereby one succeeds another, arises, though it be not neces- 
sary, through a kind of custom For the production of this, 
however, it is sufficient, if we have only once perceived the ob- 
jects of the representation together,” (This is a collection from 
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acquire a power of recalling each other ; or every par- 
tial representation awakes the total representation ot 
which it had been a part.-^ In the practical determi- 
nation of this common principle to paiticular recollec- 
tions, he admits five agents or occasioning causes Ist, 
connection in time, whether simultaneous, preceding, 
or successive , 2nd, vicinity or connection m space ; 
3rd, interdependence or necessary connection, as cause 


the words of Aristotle rather than their direct sense, 'v\hich 
seems to be as follows “ jhe sequence of the rrentai motions 
IS sometimes a necessaiy one, and this, as is evident, must 
always take place , sometimes it is one that anses from custom, 
and this takes place only for the most part Some men, by once 
thinking of a thing, acquire a habit, more than others by think- 
ing evei so often Theiejoie we lememher some things, that ne 
have seen bat once, bettei than other things, that we have seen many 
a time ”) 

Still plainer perhaps,” says he, ** speaks the place which 
follows the above, as thus hrav ovv dvayifivrjaKiOfieOa, ki~ 
vovys&a ruip ttqots^ujp rivd Kiviiffetov, i'wG dv Kivri&Hjfieva 

7JV hsivi] eiojOe , — “A lepresentation is called up, (we re- 
member it,) as soon as changes of the soul arise, with which that” 
(change or movement) “ belonging to the said representation has 
been associated ” S. C ] 

[See Maasz, p, 326 Thus, representations which have 
been together, call forth each other, or Every partial repie- 
sentation awakens its total representation.” 

“ This rule holds good for the succession of representations 
generally, as well when we reflect upon a thing and strive to 
remember it, as w'hen that is not the case , it avails, as I have 
just now expressed, for the voluntary and involuntary senes of 
imaginations. This Aiistotle expressly asserts, and hereby 
we see, m what univeisahty he had conceived the law of asso- 
ciation.” He quotes m support of this the following sentence 
from the treatise He Memoiia, cap 11 Tijirovai yev ovv 
Kai yri ^jjrovvrsg d' ovrwg dvaiiiyvrjcrKOVTai, orav fiiO* tTepoov 
Kiv7](nv kicsiPT] yivTjrai In tins way men try to recollect, and, 
when not trying, it is thus they lemember, some particular 
movement (of mind) arising after some other. S. C ] 
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and effect , 4tli, likeness ; and dth, contrast.^® As an 
additional solution of the occasional seeming chasms 
in the continuity of reproduction he proves, that move- 


25 [Maasz (at p. 327) shows that Aristotle gives “ four dis- 
tinct rules for Association” — that is to say, connexion m time, 
in space, lesemblance and opposition or contrast — in proof of 
which he cites the following passage — hb Kal rb 
fjLsv vo^cravrsQ airb rov vvv, f; dWov nvbg, Kal d(p* bfioioVf ij 
svavriov, ri rov avveyyvg Aid rovro yivsrai 77 dpd[ivr}( 7 ig, 
Iherefore in trying to lemember we search (oui minds) in 
regular order, proceeding from the present or some other time 
(to the time in which what we want to recollect occuired), or 
from something like, or directly opposite, or near in place. Be 
Mem cap n. 

At pp 27-8, Maasz writes thus That B should be leally 
immediately associated, with A, it is not necessary, that the 
whole representation B. should have been together with the 
whole representation A , if only some mark of A. say M has 
been associated with «!ome maik of B , that is sufficient. If then 
A being given, m is consequently represented, n is likewise 
associated therewith, because both have been already together, 
and then with 71. are associated the remaining maiks belonging 
to B because these have been already together with m in the 
representation B. Thus the whole lepiesentation B is called 
up through A ” ** 'Ihis seems to me a pi oof,” says Mr, Cole- 
ridge in a marginal note on the passage, that Likeness, as co- 
ordinate wuth, but not always subordinate to. Time, exerts an 
influence pe7 se on the association Thus too as to Cause and 
Effect ,—they cannot of course be separated from Contempora- 
neity, but yet they act distinctly from it. Thus too, Contrast, 
and even Order. In short, whatever makes ceitain parts of a 
total impression more vivid or distinct w’lll determine the mind 
to recall these rather than others Contemporaneity seems to 
me the common condition under which all the determining 
powers act rather than itself the effective law. Maasz some- 
times forgets, — as Hartley seems never to have remembered, — 
that all our images are absti actions , and that m many cases of 
likeness the association is merely an act of recognition,” MS* 
note* S. C.] 
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merits or ideas possessing one or the other of these 
fi^e characters had passed through the mind as inter- 
mediate links, sufficiently clear to recall other paits of 
the same total impressions with which they had co- 
existed, though not Yivid enough to excite that degree 
of attention which is requisite for distinct recollection, 
01 as we may aptly express it, after consciousness*® 
In association then consists the whole mechanism of 
the reproduction of impressions, in the Aristotelian 
Psychology It is the universal law of the passive 
fancy and mechanical memory , that which supplies to 
all other faculties their objects, to all thought the ele- 
ments of its materials 

In consulting the excellent commentary of St. Tho- 
mas Aquinas on the Parva Naturaha of Aristotle, I 
was struck at once with its close resemblance to Hume’s 
Essay on Association. The mam thoughts were the 
same in both, the order of the thoughts was the same, 
and even the illustrations diffeied only by Hume’s oc- 
casional substitution of more modern examples. I 
mentioned the circumstance to several of my literary 
acquaintances, who admitted the closeness of the re- 
semblance, and that it seemed too great to be explained 
by mere coincidence , but they thought it improbable 
that Hume should have held the pages of the Angelic 
Doctor worth turning over. But some time after INIr 
Payne showed Sir James Mackintosh some odd volumes 
of St Thomas Aquinas, paitly perhaps fiom having 
heard that he had in his Lectures passed a high en- 
comium on this canonized philosopher , but chiefly 


23 [This IS set forth at some length by Maasz, v^hose exposi- 
tions of the pre'sent subject Blr. Coleridge seems to have mixed 
up in his mind with those of Aristotle, See Veibuch uhei die 
EinOddinigbh ajt, p. 27 SC.] 
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from the fact, that the volumes had belonged to Mr, 
Hume, and had here and there marginal marks and 
notes of reference in his own hand writing. Among 
these volumes was that which contains the Parva 
JVaturaha, in the old Latin version, swathed and 
swaddled in the commentary afore mentioned I 
It remains then for me, first to state wherein Hart- 


27 [This Commentary of Aqumas is contained m the thud 
volume of the edition of his woiks, punted at Venice, in 1593-4, 
and in the Antwerp edition of 161^, end of tom. m. It sur- 
lounds two translations of the text, one of which is the AnUqua 
Ti anslatio 

When Mr. C. spoke of Hume’s Essay on Association,” as 
closely resembling it, he must have had in lusmind, not merely 
the short section on the Association of Ideas, but generally 
w'hatever relates to the subject in the Inquiry concerning Hu- 
man Understanding, from sections u to vii. inclusively The 
similar thoughts and ancient illustrations aie to be found in that 
part of the commentary wdiicli belongs to the tieatise De Memo- 
ria et Remmiscentia (the second of the Parua Naiutalia)t parti- 
cularly in sections v and vi pp SI5-6 of the Antwerp edit. 

Theie the principles of connection amongst ideas, and ” the 
method and regularity” with which they present themselves to 
the mind, aie set foith at some length, for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the nature of memoiy and describing our mental pro- 
cesses in voluntary recollection and unintentional leraembrance. 
I think however that the likeness to Hume’s treatise, wherein 
Association of Ideas is subordinate and mtroductoiy to another 
speculation, winch it was the author’s pimcipal aim to bung for- 
ward, may have been somewhat magnified in Mi. C.’smind from 
the circumstance, that the commentaiy, in addition to what it 
sets foirh on connections of ideas, dwells much on certain other 
topics winch aie dwelt upon also in the Inquiry — as, the in- 
fluence of custom in producing mental habits and becoming a 
sort of second nature , the liveliness and force of phattiasmata, 
or images impressed on the mind by sensible things , and the 
distinctness and oiderlmess of mathematical theorems. These 
topics Hume handles somewhat differently from Aquinas, as his 
drift was diffeient, but it is possible that the older disquisition 
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ley differs from Aristotle ; then, to exhibit the grounds 
of my conviction, that he differed only to err , and 
next as the result, to show, by what influences of the 
choice and judgment the associative power becomes 
either memory or fancy , and, in conclusion, to appro- 
pi late the remaining offices of the mind to the reason, 
and the imagination With my best efforts to be as 

may have suggested his thoughts oa these points, though it can- 
not have exactly formed them. 

It IS rather remarkable, if Hume had indeed read this com- 
mentary before composing his own work, that he should have 
expiessed himself thus at p 22 — ‘^Though it be too obvious to 
escape observation, that different ideas are connected together, 

I do not jind that any philosophe) has attempted to enitmeiate or 
class all the pimcxples oj Association, a subject, however, that 
seems worthy of curiosity.” Aquinas, in the commentary, does 
certainly attempt to enumerate them, though he does not classify 
them exactly as Hume and other modem philosophers have done. 
He does not make Cause and Effect a pnnciple of Association 
over and above Contiguity m Time and Place , and he mentions, 
as a separate influence, diiect Dissimilarity or Contiast, \\hich 
Hume lefers to Causation and Resemblance, as a mixture of the 
two in both winch particulars he does but follow the leading of 
his text. 

I will ]ust add that, in commenting on two sentences of Aris- 
totle, quoted in a foimei note, — explaining wdiy some men re- 
member, and some things are remembered, better than others 
under similar circumstances of association, — Aquinas observes, 
that this may happen through closer attention and piofounder 
knowledge, because whatever we most eainesth attend to re- 
mains most firmly impressed on the memory , and again, m ac- 
counting for false and imperfect remembrance, he states the 
converse fact, that by distraction of the imagination the mental 
impression IS weakened Lects, v. a and vi h Ihese remarks 
tend the same way with those m the Biographia, toward the 
end of chap. vii. concerning the supenour vividness of certain 
parts of a total impression, and the power of the will to give 
vividness to any object whatsoever by intensifying the attention. 
Mr. Coleiidge’s aim was to show that these agents or occasion- 
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perspicuous as the nature of language will permit on 
such a subject, I earnestly solicit the good wishes and 


mg causes of particular thoughts which have been specified, are 
themselves subject to a deeper law, — to the deteimination of 
the will, reason, judgment, understanding. S. C.] 

[It was not till the new edition of this woik was in the press 
that I became aware of a note, relating to chapter v. of the 
B L at the end of the Dissertation on the progress of Ethical 
Philosophy, by Sir J. Mackintosh, in which the author speaks 
as follows “ I have already acknowledged the striking resem- 
blance of Mr Hume’s principles of association to those of Aris- 
totle.” After showing that the story of Mr. Hume was a mis- 
take, and how the mistake arose, he pioceeds to say — “ It is 
certain that ^ ^ ^ Anstotle explains recollection as de- 

pending on a general law, — that the idea of an object will re- 
mind us of tbe objects which immediately preceded or followed 
when originally perceived But what Mr. Coleridge has not 
told us is, that the Stagynte confines the application of this 
law exclusively to the phenomena of lecollection alone, without 
any glimpse of a more general operation extending to all con- 
nections of thought and feeling,— a wonderful proof indeed, 
even so limited, of the sagacity of the gieat philosopher, but 
•winch for many ages continued barren of fuither conse- 
quences ” Perhaps Mr C, thought, as Maasz appears to have 
done, that to discover the associative principle in respect of 
memory was obviously to discover the general law of mental 
association, since all connections of thought and feeling are de- 
pendent on memory. It is difficult to conceive a man wilting a 
treatise on Memory and Recollection without hitting on this 
law of association, by observing the manner in which he hunts 
in his mmd for any thing foi gotten but perhaps this remark 
savours of simplicity, for simple folks, when a truth is once 
clearly presented to them, can never again so abstract their 
minds from it as to conceive the possibility of its being unrecog- 
nized. “The illustrations of Aquinas,” Sir James adds, “throw 
light on the original doctrine, and show that it was unenlarged 
in his time, 5dc.” (Yet Aquinas almost touches the doctrine of 
Hobbes w'hen he says remimscentia hahet simihtudinem cujusdam 
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friendly patience of my readers, while I thus go sound- 
ing on my dim and penlous way.” 

syllogizaif &c ) “ Those of L. Vives, as quoted by Mr. C , extend 
no farther.” 

But if Mr. Colendge ■will compare the parts of Hobbes on 
Suman Nature^ which relate to this subject, with those which 
explain general terms, he will perceive that the philosopher of 
Malmesbury builds on these two foundations a general theory of 
the human understanding, of which reasoning is only a particular 
case ” This has been already admitted m note 2. Sir James 
seems to refer to the whole of chap, v which begins thus* 
“Seeing the succession of conceptions m the mind are caused 
* * ♦ by the succession they had one to another when they were 
produced by the senses ” &c. He points out the forgetful state- 
ments of Mr. C respecting the JDe Methodo, and expresses an 
opimon that Hohbes^i» and Hume might each have been uncon- 
scious that the doctrine of association was not oiigmally his own. 
Either I should think had quite sagacity enough to discover it 
for himself, but the question is whether Hobbes was more 
sagacious on this part of the subject than any pieceding philo- 
sopher. 

Sir James makes an interesting leply to Mr. C.’s remark that 
he was unable to bridge over the chasm between their philoso- 
phical creeds, which I do not quote only from want of space. 
That Su James was one of Mr. C ’s most intelligent leaders is 
undeniable ; yet I think it is not quite conclusive against the 
German doctrines, — either as to their inteimil character or the 
mode in which they have been enunciated — ^tbat they found no 

* The language of Hobbes has somewhat of a Penpatetical 
sorntd, and when he discourses of the motions of the mind, re- 
minds one of the Aristotelian commentator — Causa autem remir 
niscendzest ordo motwtmy qwi relrngurnnitur %n amma exjpnma m- 
pressione ^us, quodprmo apprehendiTn/m Sir James says “ the 
term 6ripe{>eo is as significant as if it had been chosen by Hobbes ” 
This term may have led Hobbes to talk about “hunting,” 
“ tracing,” and “ranging,” m the Human Nature, 
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CHAPTER VL 


That Hartley's system^ as far as it differs from 
that of Aristotle, is neither tenable in theory, nor 
founded in facts. 



F Hartley’s hypothetical vibrations in his 
hypothetical oscillating ether of the nerves,^ 


which IS the first and most obvious dis- 
tinction between his system and that of 
Aristotle, I shall say little. This, with all 
other similar attempts to render that an object of the 
sight which has no relation to sight, has been already 
sufficiently exposed by the younger Reimarus,^ Maasz, 
and others, as outraging the very axioms of mechanics m 
a scheme, the merit of which consists in its being me- 
chanical.^ Whether any other philosophy be possible, 
but the mechanical ; and again, whether the mechani- 
cal system can have any claim to be called philosophy ; 
are questions for another place. It is, however, cer- 
tain, that as long as we deny the former, and affirm 
the latter, we must bewilder ourselves, whenever we 
would pierce into the adyta of causation ; and all that 
laborious conjecture can do, is to fill up the gaps of 
fancy- Under that despotism of the eye (the emanci- 


entrance into his mind ; or at least no 'welcome there, or entire 
approval ; for aje not all new doctnnes, even such as are ulti- 
mately established, opposed, on their first piomulgation, by some 
of the strongest-headed persons of the age ? S. 0 ] 

^ [Haitley, Observ om, Man, c. 1. s. 1 props. 4 and 5. Ed.] 

2 [John Albert H, Eeimarus. Ed See Note in the Appen- 
dix. S C.] 

^ rc» 
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pation from which Pythagoras by bis numeral, and 
Plato by his musical, symbols, and both by geometric 
discipline, aimed at, as the first irpo'Kai^Bvfxa of the 
mind) — under this strong sensuous influence, we are 
restless because invisible things aie not the objects of 
vision , and metaphysical systems, for the most pait, 
become popular, not for their truth, but in propoition 
as they attribute to causes a susceptibility of being seen, 
if only our visual organs were sufficiently powerful. 

From a hundred possible confutations let one suffice. 
According to this system the idea or vibration a from 
the external object A becomes associable with the idea 
or vibration m from the external object M, because 
the oscillation a propagated itself so as to re-pioduce 
the oscillation m. But the onginal impression fiom 
M was essentially different from the impression A: 
unless theiefore different causes may produce the same 
effect, the 'vibration a could never produce the vibra- 
tion m : and this therefore could never be the means, 
by which a and m are associated^ To understand 
this, the attentive reader need only be reminded, that 
the ideas are themselves, in Hartley’s system, nothing 
moie than their appropriate configurative vibrations. 
It is a mere delusion of the fancy to conceive the pre- 
existence of the ideas, m any chain of association, as 
so many differently coloured billiard-balls in contact, 
so that when an object, the billiard-stick, strikes the 
first or white ball, the same motion propagates itself 
through the red, green, blue and black, and sets the 
whole m motion. No! we must suppose the very 
same force, which constitutes the white ball, to consti- 
tute the led or black, or the idea of aciicle to consti- 
tute the idea of a triangle ; which is impossible. 
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But it may be said, that by the sensations from tie 
objects A and M, the nerves have acquired a disposi- 
tion to the vibrations a and and therefore a need 
only be repeated in order to re-produce m ® Now we 
will grant, for a moment, the possibility of such a dis- 
position in a material nerve, which yet seems scarcely 
less absurd than to say, that a weather-cock had ac- 
quired a habit of turning to the east, from the wind 
having been so long m that quarter . for if it be re- 
plied, that we must take in the circumstance of life, 
•what then becomes of the mechanical philosophy? 
And what is the nerve, but the flint which the wag 
placed in the pot as the first ingredient of his stone- 
broth, requiring only salt, turnips, and mutton, for the 
remainder! ®But if we waive this, and pre-suppose 
the actual existence of such a disposition , two cases 
aie possible Either, every idea has its own nerve 
and correspondent oscillation, or this is not the case. 
If the latter be the truth, we should gain nothing by 
these dispositions , for then, every nerve having seve- 
ral dispositions, when the motion of any other nerve is 
propagated into it, there will be no ground or cause 
present, why exactly the oscillation m should arise, 
rather than any other to which it was equally pre-dis- 
posed. But if we take the formei, and let eveiy idea 
have a nerve of its own, then every nerve must be ca- 
pable of propagating its motion into many other nerves ; 
and again, there is no reason assignable, why the vibra- 
tion m should arise, rather than any other ad hhitum. 

It is fashionable to smile at Hartley’s vibrations and 
vibratiuncles , and his work has been re-edited by 
Priestley, with the omission of the material hypa- 


^ [Maasz, pp 33. Ed ] 

® [For the rest of this paiagraph see Maasz, pp. 33 4 Ed ] 
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thesisJ But Hartley was too great a man, too cohe- 
rent a thinker, for this to have been done, either con- 
sistently or to any wise purpose. For all other parts 
of his system, as far as they are peculiar to that sj^s- 
tem, once lemoved from their mechanical basis, not 
only lose their mam support, but the very motive 
which led to their adoption. Thus the pimciple of 
contemporaneity, which Aristotle had made the com- 
mon condition of all the laws of association, HaitW 
was constiained to represent as being itself the sole 
law.® For to what law can the action of mateiial 
atoms be subject, but that of pioximity in place ^ And 
10 what law can their motions be subjected, but that 
of time ^ Again, fiom this results inevitably, that the 
will, the reason, the judgment, and the understanding, 
instead of being the determining causes of association, 
must needs be represented as its cieatuies, and among 
its mechanical effects. Conceive, for instance, a bioad 
stieam, winding through a mountainous country with 
an indefinite number of currents, varying and running 


7 [Hartley's Theory of the Human Mmd on the Principle of 
the Association of Ideas , with Essays relating to the subject ot 
at By Joseph Pi lestley, LL. D. F R S London, 1775 
Piiestley explains and defends the doctrine of vibiations m 
Ills first Introductory Essay , the object of his publication, as he 
states m the Preface, is to exhibit Hartley 's theory of the Hu- 
man Mind, as far as it relates to the doctrine of association oj 
ideas only, apart from the system of moral and religious know- 
ledge, originally connected with it, which rendered the work 
too extensive, — and the material foundation of the theory, which 
rendered it too difhcult and intricate, — for general reading 
‘‘ Haller has shown that the doctune of vibrations attributes 
properties to the medullary substance of the brain and nerves, 
which aie totally incompatible with their nature.'' Quoted 
flora Rees’s Encyc. Art Hartley SC] 

® [Haitley, Ubserv, on Man, chap. 1 s 11 . prop. 10 Ed 1 
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into each other according as the gusts chance to blow 
from the opening of the mountains. The temporary 
union of several currents in one, so as to form the 
mam current of the moment, would present an accurate 
image of Hartley’s theoi y of the will. 

Had this been really the case, the consequence 
would have been, that our whole life would be divided 
between the despotism of outward impressions, and 
that of senseless and passive memoiy. Take his law 
in its highest abstraction and most philosophical form, 
namely, that every partial representation recalls the 
total representation of which it was a part , ® and the 
law becomes nugatory, were it only for its universa- 
lity. In practice it would indeed be mere lawlessness 
Consider, how immense must be the sphere of a total 
impression from the top of St. Paul’s church ; and how 
rapid and continuous the senes of such total impres- 
sions. If, therefore, we suppose the absence of all in- 
terference of the will, reason, and judgment, one or 
other of two consequences must result. Either the 
ideas, or i cliques of such impression, will exactly imi- 
tate the order of the impression itself, which would be 
absolute delirium: or any one part of that impression 
might recall any other part, and — (as from the law of 
continuity, there must exist m every total impression, 
some one or more parts, which are components of some 
other following total impression, and so on ad infinitum) 


® [At p. 29, Maasz thus expresses the common law of Associa- 
tion “ With a given representation all ” (repi esentations) “ can 
be associated, which belong with it to a total representation, but 
those only immediately , or, as is also said. Every representation 
calls back into the mind its total representation ’’ ** Rather,’* 
says Mr Coleridge m the margin, is capable, under given con- 
ditions, of recalling , or else our whole life would be divided be- 
tween the despotism of outward impressions and that of senseless 
memoiy.” S C.] 
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— any part of any impression might recal any part of 
any other, without a cause present to determine what 
it should be. For to bring in the will, or reason, as 
causes of their owm cause, that is, as at once causes 
and effects, can satisfy those only who, in their pre- 
tended evidences of a God, having first demanded or- 
ganization, as the sole cause and giound of intellect, 
will then coolly demand the pre-existence of intellect, 
as the cause and ground-woik of organization. Theie 
is in tiuth but one state to which this theory applies at 
all, namely, that of complete hght-headedness ; and 
even to this it applies but partially, because the will 
and reason are peihaps never wholly suspended. 

A case of this kind occurred in a Roman Catholic 
town m Germany a year or two before my arnval at 
Gottingen, and had not then ceased to be a frequent 
subject of conversation. A young woman of four or 
five and twenty, who could neither read, nor write, was 
seized with a nervous fever , during which, according 
to the asseverations of all the priests and monks of 
the neighbourhood, she became possessed, and, as it 
appeared, by a very learned devil. She continued in- 
cessantly talking Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, in very 
pompous tones and with most distinct enunciation. 
This possession was rendered more probable by the 
known fact that she was or had been a heietic. Vol- 
taire humorously advises the devil to decline all ac- 
quaintance with medical men , and it would have been 
more to his reputation, if he had taken this advice m 
the present instance. The case had attracted the par- 
ticular attention of a young physician, and by his 
statement many eminent physiologists and psycholo- 
gists visited the town, and cross-examined the case on 
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the spot. Sheets full of her ravings were taken down 
from her own mouth, and weie found to consist of 
sentences, coherent and intelligible each for itself, but 
with little or no connection with each other. Of the 
Hebrew, a small portion only could be traced to the 
Bible , the remainder seemed to be in the Rabbinical 
dialect. All trick or conspiracy was out of the ques- 
tion Not only had the young woman ever been a 
harmless, simple cieature, but she was evidently la- 
bouiing under a nervous fever. In the town, in which 
she had been resident for many years as a servant in 
different families, no solution presented itself. The 
young physician, however, determined to trace her past 
life step by step ; for the patient herself was incapable 
of leturnmg a rational answer. He at length suc- 
ceeded in discovering the place, where her parents had 
lived : travelled thither, found them dead, but an uncle 
surviving , and from him learned, that the patient had 
been charitably taken by an old Protestant pastor at 
nine years old, and had remained with him some years, 
even till the old mans death. Of this pastor the 
uncle knew nothing, but that he was a very good man. 
With great difficulty, and after much search, our 
young medical philosopher discovered a mece of the 
pastor’s, who had lived wnth him as his house-keeper, 
and had inherited his effects. She remembered the 
girl , related, that her venerable uncle had been too 
indulgent,' and could not hear to hear the girl scolded ; 
that she was willing to have kept her, hut that, after 
her patron’s death, the girl herself refused to stay. 
Anxious inquiries were then, of coarse, made concern- 
ing the pastor’s habits , and the solution of the phe- 
nomenon was soon obtained. For it appeared, that it 
had been the old man’s custom, for years, to walk up 
and down a passage of his house into which the kitchen 
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door opened, and to read to himself with a loud voice, 
out of his favourite books. A considerable numbei of 
these "were still in the niece’s possession. She added, 
that he was a very learned man and a great Hebiaist. 
Among the books were found a collection of Rab- 
binical wiitmgs, together iMth several of the Greek 
and Latin Fatheis; and the physician succeeded in 
identifying so many passages with those taken down 
at the young woman's bedwde, that no doubt could 
remain in any rational mind concerning the true 011- 
gin of the irapiessions made on her nervous system 
This authenticated case furnishes both proof and in- 
stance, that r cliques of sensation may exist for an in- 
definite time in a latent state, in the very same order 
in which they were originally impressed, and as we 
cannot rationally suppose the feverish state of the 
biam to act in any other way than as a stimulus^ this 
fact (and it would not be difficult to adduce seveial of 
the same kind) contributes to make it even probable, 
that all thoughts ai e in themselves imperishable , and, 
that if the intelligent faculty should be rendered more 
comprehensive, it would require only a different and 
appoitioned oiganization , — the body celestial instead 
of the body terrestrial ^ — to bring befoieeveiy human 
soul the collective experience of its whole past exist- 
ence. And this, this, perchance, is the diead book of 
judgment, in the mysterious hieroglyphics of wffiich 
eveiy idle word is recoided^ Yea, in the veiy nature 
of a living spiiit, it may be more possible that hea\en 
and earth should pass away, than that a single act, a 
single thought, should be loosened or lost from that 
living chain of causes, with all the links of which, con- 
scious or unconscious, the free-will, our only absolute 
Self, is co-extensive and co-present But not now dare 
I longer discouise of this, waiting for a loftier mood, 
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Iind a nobler subject, warned from within and from 
without, that It IS profanation to speak of these mys- 
teries Tol^ fJLijM (jiavTaffdstffiv^ m icaXoV rd rjjc dt- 
KCtioffuvr}^ Kal ffb><l)pO(Tvvf)c Tr^otrwTTOv, kal aVf eWf^oog 
HT£ £M06 HTO) KUXd. To ydp 6pu}V TTpdg TO OpWjuL^VOV 

avyytvh kal opidlov TroiriirctjLLSvov Bel eTrilSitWEir rfj 
diq. ou ydp dv iruyTOTe eiBsy o^daXpog rjXiov, i^Xioet^g 
pd yeyevrjpevOQ* ovBi to icaXdv dv lo^ juij kaXij 

yevopevr }^’^ — “ to those to whose imagination it has 
never been presented, how beautiful is the countenance 
of justice and wisdom , and that neither the morning 
nor the evening star are so fair. For in order to direct 
the view aright, it behoves that the beholder should 
have made himself congenerous and similar to the oh* 
ject beheld. Never could the eye have beheld the sun, 
had not its own essence been soliform,” (i. e. pre-ton* 
figured to light hy a similarity of essence with that of 
light) neither can a soul not beautiful attain to an 
intuition of beauty.” 


CHAPTER YII. 

Of the necessary consequences of the Hmtleian The^ 
ory — Of the original mistake or equivocation 
which procured its admission — Memona technica. 

E will pass by the uttei incompatibility of 
such a law— if law it may be called, which 
would itself be the slave of chances — 
with even that appearance of rationality 
forced upon us by the outward phceno- 
mena of human conduct, abstracted from our own con- 



IPlotitJius, Enn. I. Lib. vi. ss. 4 and 9. Ed,] 
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sciousness. We will agree to forget this for the mo-, 
ment, in order to fix our attention on that subordina- 
tion of final to efiicient causes in the human being, 
which flows of necessity from the assumption, that the 
will and, with the will, all acts of thought and atten- 
tion are parts and products of this blind mechanism, 
instead of being distinct powei s, the function of which 
it is to control, determine, and modify the phantasmal 
chaos of association. The soul becomes a mere ens 
logicum; for, as a real separable being, it would be 
more worthless and ludicrous than the Grimalkins in 
the cat-harpsichord, described in the Spectator For 
these did form a part of the process ; but, in Hartley’s 
scheme, the soul is present only to be pinched or stroked, 
while the very squeals or puning aie produced by an 
agency wholly independent and alien. It involves all 
the difficulties, all the incompiehensibility (if it be not 
indeed, cJc e'ftoiys ^ofcet, the absurdity), of intercom- 
munion between substances that have no one property 
in common, without any of the convenient consequences 
that bribed the judgment to the admission of theDua- 
listic hypothesis. Accordingly, this caput mortuum 
of the Hartleian procosss has been rejected by his fol- 
lowers, and the consciousness considered as a remits 
as a tune^ the common product of the breeze and the 
harp: though this again is the meie remotion of one 
absurdity to make way for another, equally preposte- 
rous. For what is harmony but a mode of relation, 
the veiy esse of which is percipi ^ — an ens rationale^ 
which pre-supposes the power, that by perceiving 
creates it ^ The razor’s edge becomes a saw to the 
armed vision ; and the delicious melodies of Purcell or 
Cimarosa might be disjointed stammerings to a hearer, 
whose partition of time should be a thousand times 
subtler than ours. But this obstacle too let us ima- 
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gine ourselves to have surmounted, and “ at one bound 
high overleap all bound.” Yet accoiding to this hy- 
pothesis the disquisition, to which I am at present so- 
liciting the reader s attention, may be as truly said to 
be written by Saint Paul’s chinch, as by me: for it is 
the mere motion of my muscles and nei ves , and these 
again are set in motion fiom external causes equally 
passive, which external causes stand themselves in 
intei dependent connection with everything that exists 
or has existed Thus the whole universe co-operates 
to produce the minutest stroke of every letter, save 
only that I myself, and I alone, have nothing to do 
with it, but merely the causeless and effectless behold- 
ing of it when it is done Yet scarcely can it be called 
a beholding , for it is neither an act nor an effect , but 
an impossible creation of a something -nothing out of 
its very contrary ! It is the mere quick-silver plating 
behind a looking-glass ; and m this alone consists the 
poor worthless I ^ The sum total of my moral and in- 
tellectual intercourse, dissolved into its elements, is re- 
duced to extension, motion, degrees of velocity, and 
those diminished copies of configurative motion, which 
form what we call notions, and notions of notions 
Of such philosophy well might Butler say — 

The metaphjsic’s but a puppet motion 
That goes with screws, the notion of a notion, 

The copy of a copy and lame draught 
Unnaturally taken from a thought 
That counterfeits all pantomimic tricks, 

And turns the eyes, like an old ciucifix , 

That counterchanges whatsoe’er it calls 
By another name, and makes it true or false , 

Turns truth to falsehood, falsehood into truth. 

By viitue of the Babylonian’s tooth ^ 


[Miscellaneous Ihoughts. Ed,] 
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The inventor of the watch, if this doctrine be ti ue, 
did not in reality invent it, he only looked on, while 
the blind causes, the only true aitists, were unfolding 
themselves So must it have been too with my friend 
Allston, when he sketched his picture of the dead 
man levived by the bones of the prophet Elijah - So 
must it have been with Mr. Southey and Lord Byion, 
when the one fancied himself composing his Roderick, 
and the other his Childe Harold. The same must 
hold good of all systems of philosophy; of all arts, 
governments, wars by sea and by land; m shoit, of all 
things that ever have been or that ever will be pro- 
duced. For, according to this system, it is not the 
affections and passions that aieat work, in as far as 


* [This expression of regard for the great painter of America 
may well justify the publication of the following beautiful son- 
net, wdiich Mr Allston, a master of either pencil, did the Editor 
the honour to send to him 


SONNET 

On the late Samuel Taylor Colei idge. 

And thou art gone — most lov’d, most honoui’d Friend’ 
No — never moie thy gentle voice shall blend 
"W ith air ot earth its puie, ideal tones, — 

Binding m one, as with harmonious zones. 

The heart and intellect And 1 no more 
Shall with Thee gaze on that unfathom’d deep, 

Ihe human soul, — as w'hen, push’d oft the shore, 

Thy mystic bark w'ould thio’ the daikness sweep. 

Itself the while so hiight ’ For oft we seem’d 
As on some starless sea — all dark above, 

All dark below — yet, onward as we diove, 

To plough up light that ever round us stream’d. 

But he who mouins is not as one bereft 
Of all he lov’d — 1 by living Truths are left 

Cambiidge Poit, Massachusetts, Ameiica. Ed ] 
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they are sensations or thoughts. We only fancy, that 
we act from rational resolves, or prudent motives, or 
from impulses of anger, love, or generosity. In all 
these cases the real agent is a somefhmg-nothtng->ever^~ 
things which does all of which we know, and knows 
nothing of all that itself does. 

The existence of an infinite spirit, of an intelligent 
and holy will, must, on this system, be mere articulated 
motions of the air. For as the function of the human 
understanding is no other than merely to appear to 
itself to combine and to apply the phcenomena of the 
a&sociation ; and as these derive all their reality from 
the primary sensations, and the sensations again all 
their reality from the impressions ah extra ; a God 
not visible, audible, or tangible, can exist only in the 
sounds and letters that form his name and attributes. 
If m ourselves there be no such faculties as those of 
the will, and the scientific reason, we must either have 
an innate idea of them, which would overthrow the 
whole system ; or we can have no idea at all The 
process, by which Hume degraded the notion of cause 
and effect into a blind product of delusion and habit, 
into the mere sensation of proceeding life (nisus vitalis) 
associated with the images of the memoiy , ^ this same 
process must be repeated to the equal degradation of 
every fundamental idea in ethics or theology. 

Far, very far am I from burthenmg with the odium 
of these consequences the moral characters of those 
who first formed, or have since adopted the system I 
It IS most noticeable of the excellent and pious Hart- 
ley, that, m the proofs of the existence and attributes 
of God, with which his second volume commences, he 
makes no reference to^he pimciple or results of the 


^ [See Ijiqun y concerning the Human Understanding Sett, 
vii, Ed.] 
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first. Nay, he assumes, as his foundations, ideas 
which, if we embrace the doctrines of his fii st volume, 
can exist no where but in the vibrations of the etheieal 
medium common to the nerves and to the atmosphere. 
Indeed the whole of the second volume is, with the 
fewest possible exceptions, independent of his peculiar 
system. So true is it, that the faith, which saves and 
sanctifies, is a collective energy, a total act of the whole 
moral being ; that its living sensorium is in the heart, 
and that no errors of the understanding can be morally 
arraigned unless they have proceeded from the heart. 
But whether they be such, no man can be certain m 
the case of another, scarcely perhaps even in his own. 
Hence it follows by inevitable consequence, that man 
may pei chance determine what is a heresy, but God 
only can know who is a heretic. It does not, how- 
ever, by any means follow that opinions fundamentally 
false are harmless. A hundred causes may co-exist 
to form one complex antidote. Yet the sting of the 
adder remains venomous, though there are many who 
have taken up the evil thing, and it hurted them not. 
Some indeed there seem to have been, m an unfortu- 
nate neighbour nation at least, w^ho have embiaced this 
system with a full view of all its moral and leligious 
consequences, some — 

who deem themselves most fiee, 

hen they within this gioss and visible sphere 
Cham down the winged thought, scoffing ascent, 

Proud in their meanness , and themselves they cheat 
With noisy emptiness of learned phiase. 

Their subtle fluids, impacts, essences, 

Self-\vorkmg tools, uncaus’d effects, and all 
Those blind omniscients, those almighty slaves, 
Untenantmg creation of its God * * 
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Sucli men need discipline, not argument ; they must 
be made better men, before they can become wiser. 

The attention will be more profitably employed in 
attempting to discover and expose the paralogisms, by 
the magic of which such a faith could find admission 
into minds framed for a nobler creed. These, it ap- 
peals to me, may be all reduced to one sophism as 
their common genus ; the mistaking the conditions of 
a thing for its causes and essence , and the process, by 
which we arrive at the knowledge of a faculty, for 
the faculty itself The air I breathe is the condition 
of my life, not its cause We could never have learned 
that we had eyes but by the process of seeing ; yet 
having seen we know that the eyes must have pre- 
existed in order to render the process of sight possible. 
Let us cross-examine Hartley’s scheme under the 
guidance of this distinction , and we shall discover, 
that contemporaneity, (Leibnitz’s Lex Continui^ is 
the limit and condition of the laws of mind, itself being 
rather a law of matter, at least of phcenomena con- 
sidered as mateiial At the utmost, it is to thought 
the same, as the law of giavitation is to loco-motion 


* [ Tins principle of a continuum, cette belle loi de la continnite, 
as Leibnitz calls it in his lively style, winch is even ga^ for that 
of a deep philosopher, intent on discovering the composition of the 
Univeise, was introduced by him and first announced, as he men- 
tions himself, in the Nouoelles de la H^puhlique des Lettres de 
Mr. Bayle, which forms Art. xxiv of Erdmann’s edition of his 
works, under the title of Extiait d' une Lettre d Mi Bayle, &c. 
He dwells upon this law in many of his philosophical writings. 
“ C’est une de mes grandes raaximes,” says he, “ et des plus v6- 
rifi^es, que la nature ne fait jamais des sautsJ* (Natura non agit 
saltatim*) “J’appellois cela la loi de la contmuite, &c. et 
I’usage de cette loi est ties considerable dans la Physique.” Nou~ 
veaux Ebsats. Avant propos, p, 198, of Erdmann’s edit. S. C.] 
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In every voluntary movement we first counteract gra- 
vitation, in order to avail ourselves of it It must 
exist, that there may be a something to be counter- 
acted, and which, by its re-action, may aid the force 
that IS exeited to lesist it. Let us consider what we 
do when we leap We first resist the giavitating power 
by an act purely voluntary, and then by anothei act, 
voluntary m part, w^e yield to it in older to light on 
the spot, which we had pieviously proposed to our- 
selves Now let a man watch his mind while he is 
composing; or, to take a still more common case, 
while he is trying to recollect a name , and he will 
find the piocess completely analogous. Most of my 
readers will have observed a small water-insect on the 
surface of rivulets, which throw s a cmque-spotted sha- 
dow fringed with prismatic colours on the sunny bot- 
tom of the brook, and will have noticed, how the 
little animal wins its way up against the stream, by 
alternate pulses of active and passive motion, now 
resisting the current, and now yielding to it in older 
to gather sti ength and a momentary fulcrum for a 
fuither propulsion. This is no unapt emblem of the 
mind’s self-expenence in the act of thinking. Theie 
aie evidently tw'o powers at work, which relatively to 
each other are active and passive, and this is not 
possible without an intei mediate faculty, which is rt 
once both active and passive.® In philosophical lan- 
guage, we must denominate this intermediate faculty 
in all its degrees and deteiminations, the Imagina- 


® [Scbelhng describes an activity and passivity wdiich recip- 
rocally presuppose, or are condit loned through, one another But 
he is endeavoming to solve the problem how the I beholds itself 
as perceptive Tjansbc la p. 136, et pasitm. S, C.] 
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TioN ’ But, in common language, and especially on 
the subject of poetry, we appropriate the name to a 
superiour degree of the faculty, joined to a superiour 
voluntary control over it. 

Contemporaneity, then, being the common condi- 
tion of all the laws of association, and a component 
element in the materia suh^ecta, the parts of which 
are to be associated, must needs be co-present with all. 
Nothing, therefore, can be more easy than to pass off 
on an incautious mind this constant companion of each, 
for the essential substance of all. But if we appeal to 
our own consciousness, we shall find that even time 
itself, as the cause of a particular act of association, is 
distinct from contemporaneity, as the condition of all 
association. Seeing a mackerel, it may happen, that 
I immediately think of gooseberries, because I at the 
same time ate mackerel with gooseberries as the sauce. 
The first syllable of the latter word, being that which 
had co-existed with the imago of the bird so called^ I 
may then think of a goose. In the next moment the 
image of a swan may aiise before me, though I had 
never seen the two birds together. In the first two 
instances, I am conscious that their co-existence in 
time was the circumstance, that enabled me to lecol- 
lect them ; and equally conscious am I that the latter 
was recalled to me by the joint operation of likeness 
and contrast. So it is with cause and effect , so too 
"With order. So I am able to distinguish whether it 


7 [Maasz thus defines the Imagination at p. 2, ** But all 
representations and modifications of the sense ” (receptivity of 
impressions), “ which are not really in it, so far as it is affected 
by an object, must be produced through an active faculty of the 
same, which is distinguished from the Senses, and may be called 
the Imagination in the widest sense. Transl. S. C.] 
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was proximity in time, or continuity m space, that oc- 
casioned me to recall B. on tlie mention of A. They 
cannot be indeed separated fiom contemporaneity , for 
that would be to separate them from the mind itself. 
The act of consciousness is indeed identical with time 
considered in its essence. I mean time per se, as con- 
tra-distinguished from our notion of time , for this is 
always blended with the idea of space, which, as the 
opposite of time, is therefore its measme ® Neveithe- 
less the accident of seeing two objects at the same 
moment^ and the accident of seeing them m the same 
place are two distinct or distinguishable causes ; and 
the true practical general law of association is this ; 
that whatever makes certain paits of a total impres- 
sion more vivid or distinct than the rest, will deter- 
mine the mind to recall these in preference to others 
equally linked together by the common condition of 
contemporaneity, or (what I deem a more appiopriate 
and philosophical term) of continuity. But the will 
itself by confining and intensifying® the attention may 
arbitrarily give vividness or distinctness to any object 


® [Schellmg teaches that the most original measure ot Time is 
Space, of Space Time , and that both are opposed to each other 
for this reason that they mutually limit one another. Transfc. 
Id. Tubingen 1800, pp. 216-17 See also Idem, 325-6 S C.] 
® I am aware, that this word opcurs neither in Johnson’s 
Dictionary nor in any classical wnter But the word, to intend^ 
which Newton and others before him employ in this sense, is 
now so completely appropriated to another meaning, that I could 
not use It without ambiguity while to paraphrase the sense, as 
by render intense, would often bieak up the sentence and de- 
stroy that harmony of the position of the words with the logical 
position of the thoughts, which is a heauty in all composition, 
and more especially desirable in a close philosophical investiga- 
tion I have therefoie hazarded the word, intensify , though, I 
confess, it sounds uncouth to my own ear 
K 
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-whatsoever , and from hence we may deduce the use- 
lessness, if not the absurdity, of certain recent schemes 
which promise an artificial memory, but which in re- 
ality can only produce a confusion and debasement of 
the fancy. Sound logic, as the habitual subordination 
of the individual to the species, and of the species to 
the genus ; philosophical knowledge of facts under the 
relation of cause and effect , a cheerful and commu- 
nicative temper disposing us to notice the similarities 
and contrasts of things, that we may be able to illus- 
trate the one by the other ; a quiet conscience ; a con- 
dition free from anxieties , sound health, and above all 
(as far as relates to passive remembrance) a healthy 
digestion ; these are the best, these are the only Arts 
of Memory. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The system of Dualism introduced hy Des Cartes — 
Refined first hy Spinoza and afterwards hy Leih-- 
nitz into the doctrine of Plarmonia praestabihta — 
Hylozoism — Materialism — None of these systems, 
or any possible theory of association, supplies or 
supersedes a theory of Perception, or explains 
the formation of the Associahle, 



p the best of my knowledge Des Cartes 
was the first philosopher, who introduced 
the absolute and essential heterogeneity 
of the soul as intelligence, and the body 
as matter/ The assumption, and the 


[V-iincvpia Phtlosojihia, P I. oSJ-3, 63-4* S. C.} 
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form of speaking* have remained, though the denial of 
all other properties to matter but that of extension, on 
which denial the whole system of Dualism is grounded, 
has been long exploded. For since impenetrability is 
intelligible only as a mode of resistance ; its admission 
places the essence of matter in an act or power, which 
it possesses in common with spirit ; ® and body and 
spirit are therefore no longer absolutely heterogeneous, 
but may without any absurdity be supposed to be diffe- 
rent modes, or degrees in perfection, of a common 
substratum. To this possibility, however, it was not 
the fashion to advert. The soul was a thinking sub- 
stance, and body a space-filling substance. Yet the 
apparent action of each on the other pressed heavy on 
the philosopher on the one hand , and no less heavily 
on the other hand pressed the evident truth, that the 
law of causality holds only between homogeneous 
things, that is, things having some common property ; 
and cannot extend from one world into another, its 
contrary ^ A close analysis evinced it to be no less 
absurd than the question whether a man’s affection 
for his wife lay North-east, or South-west of the love 
he bore towards his child. Leibnitz’s doctrine of a 


® [Compare with Schelling’s Abkandtungen zur Ei tautening 
des Idealismus der Wisbemchajtslehre — Philosopbische Schntten 
Ldndshut, 1809. (See note tnpa ) Compare also with what 
Leibnitz lays down on this point in the last paragraph of his 
paper Be Prirntz Phlosophiee Emendatione — which forms Ait. 
2 XX 1 V of Erdmann’s edition of his works, Berol. 1840, and with 
the Nouoeaiix Ebbais, (Liv. 11. c. xxi § 2 Erdmann, p. 250,) 
wheie he says that matter has not only mobility, which is the 
receptivity or capacity of movement, but also resistance which 
comprehends impenetrability and inertia, S. C J 

® [System des transfcendentalen Idealismust pp 112 13 See 
the next note but two. S. C ] 
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pre-established haimony which he certainly borrowed 
from Spinoza, who had himself taken the hint from 
Des Cartes’s animal machines,® was in its common m- 


^ [This theory Leibnitz unfolds in his Systeme nouveau de la 
nature et de la communication des substancesy 1695. 0pp. ed. 
Erdmann, p. 124, in his Eclaircissemens du nouveau systtme. I IL 
and III Ibid pp, 131-3, 4 Rdplique aux Reflexions de Bayky 
&c. 1702. Ibid 183. He speaks of it also in his Monadologie, 
1714, Ibid 702, and many of his other writings. Gottfried 
Wilhelm Leibnitz was born at Leipzig, June 21, 1746, died 
Nov. 14, 1716. This great man, whose intellectual powers and 
attainments were so various and considerable that he has been 
ranked among the univeisal geniuses of the world, appears to 
have been the principal foundei of that modern school of philo- 
sophy which succeeded to the scholastic He seems to have 
united the profundity of a Geiman m the matter of his disquisi- 
tions, with something of the Frenchman’s polish and lightness 
of touch m the mannei of them , which may be accounted for, 
in some measuie, by his Teutonic birth on the one hand, and 
his use of the French language on the other. S. C ] 

® [Specimina Philosophic — Diss de Meth, § v pp 30-3, edit. 
1664. Des Cartes thought it a pious opinion to hold that brute 
creatures aie mere automata, set m motion by animal spints 
acting on the nerves and muscles — because such a view widens 
the interval betwixt man and the beasts that perish. Wesley 
thought It a pious opinion to suppose that they have souls ca- 
pable of salvation. Leibnitz comments upon the Cartesian 
notion on this subject, in his essay De Amma Bi utonm, wherein 
he distinguishes admirably between the intelligence of brutes 
and the reasonable souls of men. (§ 14. Opp ed. Erdmann, 
pp. 464-5.) Mr. Coleridge lemarks upon Wesley’s opinion 
in a note printed in the new edition of Southey’s Life of Wes- 
ley, chap, XX. Des Cartes compares the souls or quasi souls of 
brutes to a well made watch, arguing from the uniformity, cer- 
tainty, and limitedness of their actions, that nature acts m them 
according to the disposition of their organs. Leibnitz — (m his 
Troisieme Eolaii cissement, and elsewhere) — compares the body 
and soul of man to two well made watches, which perfectly 
agree with one another. It is easy to see how the latter, while 
he was refuting his predecessor’s opmion as a whole, may have 
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terpretation too strange to survn e the inventor — too re- 
pugnant to our common sense; which is not indeed 
entitled to a judicial voice in the courts of scientific 
philosophy ; but whose whispers still exert a strong 
secret influence Even Wolf, the admirer and illus- 
trious systematizer of the Leibnitzian doctrine, con- 
tents himself with defending the possibihty of the idea, 
but does not adopt it as a part of the edifice. 

The hypothesis of Hylozoism, on the other side, is 
the death of all rational physiology, and indeed of all 
physical science ; for that requires a limitation of 
terms, and cannot consist with the arbitrary power of 
multiplying attributes by occult qualities. Besides, it 
answers no purpose ; unless, indeed, a difficulty can 
he solved by multiplying it, or we can acquire a clearei 
notion of our soul by being told that we have a million 
of souls, and that every atom of our bodies has a soul 
of its own Far more prudent is it to admit the diffi- 
culty once for all, and then let it he at rest. There is 
a sediment indeed at the bottom of the vessel, but all 
the water above it is clear and transpaient. The Hy- 
lozoist only shakes it up, and renders the whole turbid. 

But it is not either the nature of man, or the duty 
of the philosopher to despair concerning any important 
problem until, as in the squaring of the circle, the im- 
possibility of a solution has been demonstrated. How 
the esse assumed as originally distinct from the scire^ 
can ever unite itself with it how heing can transform 
itself into a knowing, becomes conceivable on one 


borrowed something from it. The likeness to Spinoza’s doctrine 
is more recondite, but may be traced in Part II. of the Ethics, 
on the nature and origin of the mmd, S, C.] 

® [A passage in the Tran sfc. Id. pp 112-13-14, contains many 
thoughts brought forward by Mr. Colendge in this and the 
three following pages. A translation of it is subjoined, with the 
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only condition ; namely, if it can be shown that the m 
representativa, or the Sentient, is itself a species of 
being ; that is, either as a property or attribute, or as 
an hypostasis or self subsistence. The former — that 
thinking is a property of matter under particular con- 
ditions, — is, indeed, the assumption of materialism ; a 
system which could not but be patronized by the phi- 
losopher, if only it actually performed what it pro- 
mises. But how any affection from without can meta- 


borrowed passages marked in italics. The last sentence is bor- 
rowed in chapter ix. of B. L. 

** The act, through which the I limits itself, is no other than 
that of the self-consciousness, at which, as the explanation- 
ground of all ljnm.tedLTiQss(BegTantztseyns) we come to a stand, 
and for this reason, that how any affection from without can 
transform itself into a representing or knowing is absolutely in- 
conceivable. Supposing even that an object could work upon 
tlie I, as on an object, still such an affection could only bnng 
forth something homogeneous, that is only an objective deter- 
minateness (Bestimmtseyn ) over again. Thus how an onginal 
Being can convert itself into a Knowing would only be conceiv- 
able m case it could be shown that even Representation itself 
( die Voistelliing helbst) is a kind of Being, which is indeed the 
explanation of Materialism, a system that would be a bom to the 
philosopher t vf it leally peijoimed what it piomises, Bui Mate- 
rialism, such as It has hitherto been, is wholl y unintelligible , make 
It intelligible, and it is no longer distinguished in reality from 
transcendental Idealimi, To explain thinking as a material phod- 
nomenon is only possible in this way, that we reduce matter itself to 
a spectre, — to the mere modification of an Intelligence whose common 
functions are thinking and matter. Consequently Materialism 
Itself IS carried back to the Intelligent (das Intelhgente ) as the 
original. And assuredly just as little can we succeed in an at- 
tempt to explain Being out of Knowing, so as to represent the 
former as the product of the latter, seeing that betwixt the two 
no causal relationship is possible, and they could never meet 
together, were they not ongmally one in the I. Being (Matter), 
considered as pioductive, is a Knowing , Knowing considered 
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morphose itself into perception or will, the mateiialist 
has hitherto left, not only as incomprehensible as he 
found it, but has aggravated it into a comprehensible 
absurdity. For, grant that an object from without 
could act upon the conscious selfi as on a consubstan- 
tial object ; yet such an affection could only engender 
something homogeneous with itself. Motion could only 
propagate motion. Matter has no Inward, W e re- 
move one surface, but to meet with another.’ We can 
but divide a particle into particles , and each atom 


as product, a Being If Knowing is productive in general, it 
must be wholly and throughout productive, not in part only. 
Nothing can come from without into the Knowing, for all that 
is IS identical with the Knowing, and without itis nothing at all. 
If the one Factor of Representation lies in the I, so must the 
other also , for in the object the two are inseparable. Let it be 
supposed, joi example, that the stuff" ( or matet lal ) belongs to the 
things, it follows that this stuff, hejore it ai rives at the I, at least m 
the transition from the thing to the representation, must he Jorm- 
less, which without doubt is inconceivable ” S. C.] 

7 [Abkandlungen. FhiL Schrijt, p, 240 241. 'IVanslation 
What matter, that u the ol^ect of the external intuition, is, we 
may analyse for ever — may divide it mechanically or chemically 
we never get further than to the surfaces of bodies. That alone in 
matter which is indestructible is its indwelling power, which 
discovers itself to feeling through impeneti ability. But this is a 
power which goes merely ad extia — only works contrary to the 
outward impact, thus it is no power that returns into* itself. 
Only a power that returns into itself makes to itself an Inward, 
Thence to mattex belongs no Inward, But the representing being 
beholds an inner world. 1 his is not possible except through an 
activity which gives to itself its own sphere, or, in other words, 
returns into itself. But no activity goes back into itself, which 
does not, on this very account and at the same time, also go out- 
ward. There is no sphere without limitation, but just as little 
IS there limitation without space, which is limited.” 

See also Schelling’s Ideen zu einei Philosopkie der Natur, 
Introd. 2nd edit, Landshut, 1803, p. 22. S. C.] 
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comprehends in itself the properties of the material 
universe. ® Let any reflecting mind make the experi- 
ment of explaining to itself the evidence of our sen- 
suous intuitions, from the hypothesis that in any given 
perception there is a something which has been com- 
municated to It by an impact, or an impression ah ex- 
tra. In the first place, by the impact on the percipient, 


® [For gieat part of the remainder of this paragraph see 
Schelling’s T)amfc, Id pp. 149-50. Compare also with Jdeen, 
Introd p 22 

Schelhng concludes the former passage m the Transfc Id. as 
follows Transl “The most consistent proceeding of Dogma^ 
tism,*’ — (that IS, the old method of determining upon supersen- 
sible objects without a previous inquiry into the nature and 
scope of the faculties by which the inquiry is to be earned on,— 
without “ a pre-inquisition into the mind,’') — “ is to have re- 
course to the mysterious for the origin of representations of ex- 
ternal things, and to speak thereof as of a rev elation, which ren- 
ders all fuither explanation impossible , or to make the incon- 
ceivable origination of a thing so dissimilar in kind, as the re- 
presentation from the impulse of an outward object, conceivable 
through a power, to which, as to the Deity, (the only immediate 
object of our knowledge, according to that system,) even the 
impossible is possible " 

Schelhng seems to have had in his mind such doctrine as that 
which is thus stated by Professor Stewart “ It is now, I think, 
pretty generally acknowledged by physiologists, that the in- 
fluence of the will over the body is a mystery, which has never 
yet been unfolded, but, singular as it may appear, Dr Eeid 
was the first person who had courage to lay completely aside all 
the common hypothetical language concerning perception, and 
to exhibit the difficulty m all its magnitude, by a plain statement 
of the fact. To what then, it may be asked, does this statement 
amount ’ Merely to this , that the mind is so formed, that cer- 
tain impressions produced on our organs of sense by external ob- 
jects, are followed by correspondent sensations ; and that these 
sensations, (which have no more resemblance to the qualities of 
matter, than the words of a language have to the things they 
denote,) are followed by a perception of the esistence and quah* 
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or ens represenfans, not the object itself, but only its 
action or effect, will pass into the same. Not the iron 
tongue, but its vibrations, pass into the metal of the 
bell. Now in our immediate perception, it is not the 
mere po\^er or act of the object, but the object itself, 
which is immediately present. We might indeed at- 
tempt to explain this result by a chan of deductions 


ties of the bodies by which the impressions axe made , that all 
the steps of this process are equally incomprehensible , and that, 
for any thing we can prove to the contrary, the connexion be- 
tween the impression and the sensation may be both arbitrary * 
that It IS therefore by no means impossible, that our sensations 
may be merely the occasions on which the correspondent per- 
ceptions are excited , and that, at any rate, the consideration 
of these sensations, which are attributes of mmd, can throw no 
light on the manner in which we acquire our knowledge of the 
existence and qualities of body From this view of the subject 
It follows, that it IS external objects themselves, and not any 
species or images of these objects, that the mind perceives , and 
that, although, by the constitution of our nature, certain sensa- 
tions are rendered the constant antecedents of our perceptions, 
yet it is just as difficult to explain how our perceptions are ob- 
tained by their means, as it would be, upon the supposition, that 
the mmd were all at once inspired with them, without any con- 
comitant sensations whatever.” Elements of the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind, pp. 69-70 

Such statements, m the view of the Transcendentalist, involve 
a contradiction, — namely, that the soul can penetrate, by per- 
ception, into that which is without itself or that the human soul, 
by dmne power, has present to it, or takes in essential proper- 
ties not of mmd, but of something alien from mmd and directly 
contrary to it , which is impossible The exploded hypothesis 
of species and images was an attempt to do away the con- 
tradiction , the doctrine found wanting by Schelhng shows the 
futihty of that attempt , but m assuming the real outness or 
separateness of the objects of perception, — that they are, as 
thmgs in themselves, apart from and extrinsic to our mmd, ap- 
pears to set up the contradiction again, or at least to keep it 
up SC] 
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and conclusions ; but that, first, the very faculty of 
deducing and concluding would equally demand an 
explanation ; and secondly, that there exists in fact no 
such intermediation hy logical notions, such as those 
of cause and effect- It is the object itself, not the 
product of a syllogism, which is present to our con- 
sciousness. Or would we explain this supervention of 
the object to the sensation, by a productive faculty set 
in motion by an impulse ; still the transition, into the 
percipient, of the object itself, from which the impulse 
proceeded, assumes a power that can permeate and 
wholly possess the soul, 

And like a God by spiritual art, 

Be all in all, and all in every part.® 

And how came the percipient here ’ And what is 
become of the wonder-promising Matter, that was to 
perform all these marvels by force of mere figure, 
weight and motion ^ The most consistent proceeding 
of the dogmatic materialist is to fall back into the com- 
mon rank of soiiUand-hodyists ; to affect the myste- 
rious, and declare the whole process a revelation given, 
and not to be understood, which it would be profane to 
examine too closely. Datur non intelligitur. But a 
revelation unconfirmed by miracles, and a faith not 
commanded by the conscience, a philosopher may ven- 
ture to pass by, without suspecting himself of any irre- 
ligious tendency. 

Thus, as materialism has been generally taught, it 
IS utterly unintelligible, and owes all its proselytes to 
the propensity so common among men, to mistake dis- 
tinct images for clear conceptions ; and vice versa^ to 
rej'ect as inconceivable whatever from its own nature 


® [Altered from Cowley’s All over Love. ,11. Ed.] 
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is unimaginable. But as soon as it becomes intelli- 
gible, It ceases to be materialism. In order to explain 
thinJcingi as a material phaenomenon, it is necessary 
to refine matter into a mere modification of intelligence, 
with the two-fold function of appearing and porceiv- 
mg. Even so did Priestley in his controversy with 
Price. He stripped matter of all its material proper- 
ties ; substituted spiritual powers ; and when we ex- 
pected to find a body, behold ! we had nothing but its 
ghost — ^the apparition of a defunct substance I 

I shall not dilate further on this subject, because 
it will, (if God grant health and permission), be treated 
of at large and systematically in a work, which I have 
many years been preparing, on the Productive Logos 
human and divine ; with,\nd as the introduction to, a 
full commentary on the Gospel of St. John. To make 
myself intelligible as far as my present subject requires, 
it will be sufficient briefly to observe — 1. That all as- 
sociation demands and piesupposes the existence of 
the thoughts and images to be associated. — 2, That 
the hypothesis of an external world exactly correspon- 
dent to those images or modifications of our own being, 
which alone, according to this system, we actually be- 
hold, IS as thorough idealism as Berkeley’s, inasmuch 
as it equally, perhaps in a more perfect degree, removes 
all reality and immediateness of perception, and places 
us in a dream-world of phantoms and spectres,*® the 
inexphcable swarm and equivocal generation of mo- 
tions in our own brains.-^. That this hypothesis 


[See Abhandlungen, Phil, Schrtft, p. 217. ** The Idealist 
in this sense is left lonely and forsaken in the midst of the 
world, surrounded on all sides by spectres. For him there is 
nothing immediate, and Intuition itself, in which spirit and ob- 
ject meet, is to him but a dead thought,” Transl, S C.] 
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neither involves the explanation, nor precludes the 
necessity, of a mechanism and co-adequate forces in 
the percipient, which at the more than magic touch of 
the impulse from without is to create anew for itself 
the correspondent object. The formation of a copy is 
not solved by the mere pre-existence of an original , 
the copyist of Raffaels Transfiguration must repeat 
more or less perfectly the process of Raffael. It would 
be easy to explain a thought from the image on the re- 
tina, and that from the geometry of light, if this very 
light did not present the very same difficulty.** We 
might as rationally chant the Brahmin creed of the 
tortoise that supported the bear, that supported the 
elephant, that supported the world, to the tune of 
This IS the house that Jack built.” The Leo 
placitum est we all admit as the sufficient cause, and 
the divine goodness as the sufficient reason , but an an- 
swer to the Whence and Why is no answer to the How, 
which alone is the physiologist’s concern. It is a 


[The leasoning here appears to be tbe same as m the 
Jdeen. Intiod pp. 22-3. Schellmg says — “ You curiously in- 
quire how the light, radiated back from bodies, works on your 
optic nerves , also how the image inverted on the retina^ appears 
in your soul not inverted but straight. But again, what is that 
in you which itself sees this image on the retina, and inquires 
how it^ an have come into the soul. Evidently something winch 
so far IS wholly independent of the outward impression and to 
which, however, this impression is not unknown. How then 
came the impression to this region of your soul, in which you 
feel yourself entirely free and independent of impressions ** If 
you interpose between the affection of your nerves, your brain 
and so forth, and the representation of an outward thing ever so 
many intervening links, you do but cheat yourself : for the pas- 
sage over from body to soul cannot, according to your peculiar 
representations,” (mode of perceiving) ‘Hake place continuously, 
but only through a leap, — which yet you propose to avoid,” 
Transl. Compare this chapter with the remarks on the Philo- 
sophy of the Dualists in Ideen, 57. Ed ] 
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phisma pigrum, and (as Bacon hath said) the arro- 
gance of pusillanimity, which lifts up the idol of a mor- 
tal’s fancy and commands us to fall down and worship 
it, as a wmrk of divine wisdom, an ancile palladium 
fallen from hea-ven. By the very same argument the 
supporters of the Ptolemaic system might have rebuffed 
the Newtonian, and pointing to the sky with self-com- 
placent grin have appealed to common sense, whether 
the sun did not move and the earth stand still. 


CHAPTER IX 

Is Philosophy possible as a science, and what are its 
conditions^ — Giordano Bruno — Literary Aris^ 
tocracy, or the eMstence of a tacit compact among 
the learned as a privileged order — The Author^ s 
obligations to the Mystics — to Immanuel Kant — 
The difference between the letter and the spirit of 
Kant^s writings, and a vindication of prudence in 
the teaching of Philosophy— Fichte's attempt to 
complete the Critical system — Its partial success 
and ultimate failure — Obligations to Schelhng ; 
and among English writers to Saumarez, 

FTER I had successively studied m the 
schools of Locke, Berkeley, Leibnitz, and 
Hartley, and could find in none of them 
an abiding place for my reason, I began 
to ask myself ; is a system of philosophy, 



And Coxcombs vanquish Berkeley by a grin.* 

Dr John Brown’s Essay on Satire, (which was published 
m vol. 11. of Warburton’s edit, of Pope, and m vol. 111. of Dods- 
ley’s Collection,) Part. ii. 1 . 224 *. S. C.] 
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as different from mere history and historic classification, 
possible ? If possible, what are its necessary conditions ? 
I was for a while disposed to answer the first question 
in the negative, and to admit that the sole practicable 
employment for the human mind was to observe, to 
collect, and to classify. But I soon felt, that human 
nature itself fought up against this wilful resignation of 
intellect; and as soon did I find, that the scheme, 
taken with all its consequences and cleared of all in- 
consistencies, was not less impracticable than contra- 
natural Assume in its full extent the position, nihl 
in intellectu quod non prtus in sensu, assume it with- 
out Leibnitz’s qualifying prcater ipsmn intellectvm^^ 
and in the same sense, in which the position was un- 
derstood by Hartley and Condillac ; and then what 
Hume had demonstratively deduced from this conces- 
sion concerning cause and effect, will apply with equal 
and crushing force to all the other eleven categorical 
forms,® and the logical functions corresponding to 


^ [‘* On m’opposera cet axiome, re^u parmi les Philobophes 
que nen n’est dans I’^me qui ne vienne des sens. Mais 
il faut excepter I’dine m^rne et ses affections, M/uZ est in 
intellectu, quod non fuel it in sensu, eicipe nisi ipse intellectus. 
Or r^me renferme Tetre, la substance, Tun, le meme, la cause, 
Id peiception, le raisonnement, el quantity d’auties notions que 
ies sejjs ne sauroient donner. Cela s’accorde assez avec votre 
Auteui de I’essai, qui clierche une bonne partie des Idees dans 
Id reflexion de Tespiit sur sa propre nature.” — Notweaux Essais 
sur V Entendement Humain liv ii c 1. Erdmann, p. 223. Leib- 
nitz refutes Locke, as commonly understood, on bis own show- 
ing, and he maintained that if ideas come to us only by sensa- 
tion or reflection, this is to be uudei stood of their actual per- 
ception, but that they are in us before they are perceived. See 
also his Rejleuons sur VEssai de Locke — Art xli and Medita- 
twnes de cogmtwne, veritaie, et ideis, Art ix of Erdmann’s edition 
of bis works S C,] 

2 Videhcet, Quantity, Quality, Relation, and Mode, each 
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them. How can we make bricks without straw ; — or 
build without cement ? We learn all things indeed by 
occasion of experience ; but the very facts so learned 
force us inward on the antecedents, that must be pre- 
supposed in order to render experience itself possible. 
The first book of Locke’s Essay, (if the supposed 
error, which it labours to subvert, be not a mere thing 
of straw, an absurdity which, no man ever did, or in- 


consisting of three subdivisions. See Kntik der teineu Ver- 
nunft.* See too the judicious remarks on Locke and Hume.f 


* [Pp. 104 and 110-11 rol ii. Works. Leipzig, 1838. Ed.J 
t [Ib pp. 12o-6 “The celebrated Locke, from want of this 
consideration, and because he met with pure conceptions of the 
understanding in expenence, has also denved them from expe- 
rience , and moreover he proceeded so inconsequently, that he 
ventured therewith upon attempts at cognitions, which fax 
transcend all limits of experience. Hume acknowledged that, 
in order to the last, these conceptions must necessarily have their 
origm a prion But, as lie could not explain how it is that the 
understanding should think conceptions, not in themselves 
united m the understanding, yet as necessarily united m the 
object, — and not hitting upon this, that probably the under- 
standing by means of these f a prion J conceptions v^as itself the 
author of the experience, wheiein its objects aie found — be was 
forced to derive these conceptions from experience, that is to 
say, from subjective necessity ansmg fiom fiequent association 
in expenence, eironeously considered to be objective — 1 mean 
from habit although afterwards he acted very consistently m 
declaring it to be impossible with these conceptions and the 
principles to which they give biith to tianscend the limits of 
experience. Howevei the empirical deiivation, on which both 
Locke and Hume fell, is not reconcilable -with the reality of 
those scientific cognitions a pnoii which we possess, namely, 
pure Mathematics and General Physics, and is therefore refuted 
by the fact ” Ed See aho the whole Section entitled, Ueber- 
gang zui ti an&fcendentalen Deduction dei Kategorien, pp 
S. C.] 
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deed ever could, believe,) is formed on a (r6(j>i(TiLLa eVe- 
pol^rjTYioELDQ^ and involves the old mistake of Cum hoc: 
ergo^ propter hoc. 

The term, Philosophy, defines itself as an affectionate 
seeking after the truth; but Truth is the correlate e 
of Being This again is no way conceivable, but by 
assuming as a postulate, that both are ah imtio^ iden- 
tical and co-inheient; that intelligence and being are 
reciprocally each other’s substrate. I presumed that 
this was a possible conception, (^. e. that it involved no 
logical inconsonance,) from the length of time during 
which the scholastic definition of the Supreme Beings 
as actus purissimus sine uUapoteTitialitatei was received 
in the schools of Theology, both by the Pbntifician and 
the Beformed divines. The eaily study of Plato and 
Plotinus, with the commentaries and the Theologia 
Platonic A of the illustrious Florentine,^ of Pro- 
clus,^ and Gemistms Pletho ; ® and at a later period of 
the Be Immenso et Innumerabili^ and the ‘‘ Be la 
causa^ p'i incipio et uno,^' of the philosopher of Nola, 


^ [See Maasz, ubi supra, p 3b6 Ed j 

4 [Maisilii Ficim Theologia Platonica, seu de immortahtate 
anmoiuvn ac mteina felicitate, Eicmus was born at FJoience 
1433, and died in 1499. Ed ] 

5 [Proclus was born at Constantinople in 412 and died m 
485. ^ Ed ] 

® [G Gemistius Pletho, a Constantinopolitan He came to 
Floience in 1438 De Platonica; atque Ai istotelica. philosophw 
diffeientia, Ed.] 

’ [De Innumerabiltbus, Immenso et Injiguiahh, seu de Uni- 
verso et Mundis, Iibb viii, S. C. 

T, Giordano Bruno was burnt at Rome on the IVth of Feb- 
ruary, 1599-1600 See note in The Fiiend, I p. lo4, Srd 
edit, for some account of the titles of his worhs. He paiticu- 
larly mentions Sidney in that curious work La Cena dele Ceneu 
Ed] 
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who could boast of a Sir Philip Sidney and Fulke 
Greville among his patrons, and whom the idolaters of 
Rome burnt as an atheist in the year 1600 ; had all 
contributed to prepare my mind for the reception and 
welcoming of the Cogito quia Sum^ ef Sum quia Co^ 
gito ; a philosophy of seeming hardihood, but certainly 
the most ancient, and therefore presumptively the most 
natural. 

Why need I be afraid ^ Say rather how dare I be 
ashamed of the Teutonic theosophist, Jacob Behmen ^ ® 
Many, indeed, and gross were his delusions ; and such 
as furnish frequent and ample occasion for the triumph 
of the learned over the poor ignorant shoemaker, who 
had dared think for himself. But while we remember 
that these delusions were such, as might be anticipated 


® [Boehm was born near Goerhtz m Upper Lusatia m 1575 
The elements of his theology may he collected from his Aurora, 
and his treatise “ On the Three Principles of the Divine 
Essence.’^ A little book about mystic wTiters, Theologies Mys~ 
ticee Idea GeneialiOTf mentions that the son of Gr Richter, the 
minister of Goerhtz, who vTOte and preached against Boehm and 
silenced him for seven years by procuring an order against him 
from the senate of the city, after the decease of both the perse- 
cutor and the persecuted, undertook to answer, for the honour 
of his father’s memory, an effective reply of the theosophist to a 
violent publication against his doctniie from the pen of his> pas- 
tor. But that, contrary to all expectation, on reading and con- 
sidenng the books of our author, he not only abandoned his in- 
tention, hut was constrained by conscience to take up the pen on 
his side, against Ins own father. Boehm was a Lutheran, and 
died in the communion of that church, m 1624. His most fa- 
mous English follower was John Ford age, a physician, born in 
1625, who tried to reduce his theosophy to a system, declaring 
himself to have recognized the truth of it by revelations made 
to himself He published several works in favour of Behmen’s 
opinions, which were read in Germany, and are said to have be- 
come the standaid books of all enthusiasts S. C.] 

1 L 
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from his utter want of all intellectual discipline, and 
from his ignorance of rational psychology, let it not be 
forgotten that the latter defect he had m common with 
the most learned theologians of his age. Neither with 
books, nor with book-learned men was he conversant. 
A meek and shy quietist, his intellectual powers were 
ne\er stimulated into feverous energy by crowds of 
proselytes, or by the ambition of proselyting. Jacob 
Behmen was an enthusiast, in the strictest sense, as 
not merely distinguished, but as contra-distinguished, 
from a fanatic. While I m part translate the follow- 
ing observations from a contemporary ^writer of the 
Continent, let me be permitted to premise, that I 
might have transcribed the substance from memoranda 
of my own, which were written many years before his 
pamphlet was given to the world ; and that I prefer 
another’s words to my own, partly as a tribute due to 
priority of publication ; but still more from the pleasure 
of sympathy m a case where coincidence only was pos- 
sible.® 


® [By “the following observations*’ Mr. Coleridge meant 
those contained in the two next paragraphs, as far as the words 
“ William Law,” part or which are freely translated fiorn pages 

154- 56 of Schelling’s Dar/fgwng deb wahren Veihaltnissebder Na- 
tur-philosophie za der verbessei ten Fichte\cheu Lehet Tubingen, 
1806. 

The whole of the first paragiaph is thus taken from Schelhng, 
except the last sentence but one, and the third clause of the 
fourth, 

For parts at the beginning and at the end of the second he 
was indebted to the following sentences of the Darlegung^ pp. 

155- 6. 

** So now too may Herr Fichte speak of these enthusiasts with 
the most heartfelt scholar’s pride, although it is not easy to see 
why he exalts himself so altogether above them, unless it is 
because he can write orthographically, can form periods, and 
has the fashions of authorship at command, while they, accord- 
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Whoever is acquainted with the history of philoso- 
phy, during the last two or three centuries, cannot but 
admit that there appears to have existed a sort of 
secret and tacit compact among the learned, not to 
pass beyond a certain limit in speculative science. The 
privilege of free thought, so highly extolled, has at no 
time been held valid in actual practice, except within 
this limit ; and not a single stride beyond it has ever 
been ventured without bringing obloquy on the trans- 
gressor. The few men of genius among the learned 
class, who actually did overstep this boundary, anxiously 
avoided the appearance of having so done. Therefore 
the true depth of science, and the penetration to the 
inmost centre, from which all the lines of knowledge 
diverge to their ever distant circumference, was aban- 
doned to the illiterate and the simple, whom unstilled 
yearning, and an original ebulliency of spirit, had 
urged to the investigation of the indwelling and hving 
giound of all things. These, then, because their 
names had never been enrolled in the guilds of the 
learned, were persecuted by the registered livery-men 
as mterlopeis on their rights and privileges. All 
without distinction were branded as fanatics and phan- 
tasts , not only those, whose wild and exorbitant ima- 
ginations had actually engendered only extiavagant 
and grotesque phantasms, and whose productions were, 
for the most pait, poor copies and gross caricatures of 


mg to their simplicity, just as they found it, so gave it utterance. 
No one, thinks 'Herr Pichte, that is not already wiser than 
these men, could learn any thing from the perusal of their wri- 
tings , and so he thinks himself much wiser than they never- 
theless Herr Fichte might give his whole rhetoric, if in all his 
books put together he had shown the spirit and heart- fulness, 
winch often a single page of many so called enthusiasts dis- 
tovers.^^ Translation. S. C.J 
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genuine inspiration ; but the truly inspired likewise, 
the originals themselves. And this for no other rea- 
son, but because they were the unlearned, men of 
humble and obscure occupations. When, and from 
whom among the literati by profession, have we ever 
heard the divine doxology repeated, I thank thee 0 
Father f Lord of Heaven and Earth f became thou 
hast hid these things from the wise and prudent^ and 
hast revealed them unto babes.^^ No ; the haughty 
priests of learning not only banished from the schools 
and marts of science all who had dared draw living 
waters from the fountain, but drove them out of the 
very Temple, which mean time the buyers^ and sel> 
lers, and money-changers were suffered to make a 
den of thieves. 

And yet it would not be easy to discover any su^- 
stantial ground for this contemptuous pride in those 
literati^ who have most distinguished themselves by 
their scorn of Behmen, Thaulerus,*^ George Fox, and 
others , unless it be, that they could write orthographi- 


St. Luke X. 21. 

“ [I have ventured to substitute Thaulerus*' for DeXhoy- 
ras'’ in the text, having reason to suppose that the latter name 
was a mistake or misprint for the former, 

John Tliaulerus or Taulerus, sometimes called Dr. Thaulerus, 
was celebrated mystic divine of the fourteenth century, the 
time and place of whose birth is uncertain. He became a monk 
of the Dominican older, and died at Strasbourg, according to the 
epitaph on his tomb, on the 17th of May 1361. 

He wrote several books of divinity in his own native language ; 
the onginal edition is very rarely found, but they were trans- 
lated into Latin by Surius, and published at Cologne in 1548. 
Among them are Exercises on the Life and Passion of Christ, 
Institutions and Sermons. The Theologia Germamca, also en- 
titled, in the English translation, a little Golden Manual, has 
been ascribed to him. 

Very different judgments have been formed of the character 
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cally, make smooth periods, and had the fashions of 
authorship almost literally at their fingers’ ends, while 
the latter, in simplicity of soul, made their words im- 
mediate echoes of their feelings. Hence the frequency 
of those phrases among them, which have been mis- 

and value of his writings, as is commonly the case with respect 
to mystical productions, the thoughts and language of which are 
in a state of glowing fusion, and therefore capable of assuming 
different appearances, according to the moulds of mind into 
which they are received. Some behold in them heresy and fa- 
naticism , some hold them good in substance hut too capable of 
perversion , whilst on the other hand, many authors ot weight 
and note, both Romanist and Protestant, especially the latter, 
as Arnd, Muller, Melancthon, and others, — have commended 
them highly and unreservedly. Blosius the Abbot styled their 
author a sincere maintainer of the Catholic faith. By Luther 
this Mystic IS spoken of in a spirit very similar to that mani- 
fested by Schellmg and Coleridge respecting the illiterate enthu- 
siasts, whom they uphold against the hteiati by profession.” 
“ 1 know,” says he, that this Doctor is unknown to the schools 
of Divines, and therefore perhaps much despised , but I have 
found m him, though his writings are all in the German language, 
more solid and true divinity than is found in all the Doctors 
of all the Universities, or than can be found in their opinions.” 
(Luther, tom 1 . Latin- Jenens , page 86, 6, apud Heupehum, 
folio B. verso.) Dr. Henry More’s opinion of him is thus given 
in the Gen. Biog. Dictionary, whence this account, with the 
quotation from Luther, is taken 

“ But amongst all the writings of this kind there wa'^ none 
which so affected him, as that little book, -with which Luther 
was so prodigiously pleased, intitled, * Theologica Germamca / 
though he discovered in it, even at that time, several marks of 
a deep melancholy, and no^small errors m matters of philosophy. 
* But that,’ says our author, * which he doth so mightily incul- 
cate, VIZ. that we should thoroughly put off and extinguish our own 
pioper will, that being thus dead to ourselves, we may live alone to 
God, and do all things whatsoever by his instinct and plenary per- 
mission, was so connatural, as it were, and agreeable to my most 
intimate reason and conscience, that I could not of any thing 
whatsoever be more clearly and certainly convmced.’ ” S. C.] 
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taken for pretences to immediate inspiration; as for 
instance, ‘‘ It wa^ delivered unto me I strove not 
to speaJc said, I will he silent,'' — But the 
word was in my heart as a burning fire “ mid I 
could not forhearr Hence too the unwillingness to 
give offence , hence the foresight, and the dread of the 
clamours, which would be raised against them, so fre- 
quently avowed in the writings of these men, and 
expressed, as was natural, in the words of the only 
book, with which they were familiar “ Woe is me 
that I am become a man of strife, and a man of con- 
tention, — I love peace : the souls of men are dear unto 
me : yet because I seek for light every one of them 
doth curse me ! ” O I it requires deeper feeling, and 
a stronger imagination, than belong to most of those, 
to whom reasoning and fluent expression have been as 
a trade learnt in boyhood, to conceive with w^hat mighty 
with what inward strivings and commotion, the percep- 
tion of a new and vital tnith takes possession of an 
uneducated man of genius. His meditations are almost 
inevitably employed on the eternal, or the everlasting ; 
for “ the world is not his fiiend, nor the world^s law.’’ 
Need we then be surpirsed, that, under an excitement 
at once so strong and so unusual, the man’s body should 
sympathize with the struggles of his mind ; or that he 
should at times be so far deluded, as to mistake the 
tumultuous sensations of his nerves, and the co-exist- 
ing spectres of his fancy, as parts or symbols of the 


An American Indian with little variety of images, and a 
still scantier stock of language, is obliged to turn liis few words 
to many purposes, by likenesses so clear and analogies so remote 
as to give his language the semblance and character of lyric 
poetiy interspersed with grotesques. Something not unlike this 
was the case of such men as Behmen and Fox with regard to 
the Bible It was their sole armoury of expressions, their only 
organ of thought. 
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truths which were opening on him^ It has indeed 
been plausibly observed, that in older to derive any 
advantage, or to collect any intelligible meaning, from 
the writings of these ignorant Mystics, the reader must 
bung with him a spirit and judgment superior to that 
of the writers themselves : 

And what he brings, what needs he elsewhere seek*^ 

— a sophism, which I fully agree with Wai burton, is 
unworthy of Milton ; how much nuore so of the awful 
Person, in whose mouth he has placed it'-* One 
asseition I will venture to make, as suggested by my 
own experience, that there exist folios on the human 
understanding, and the nature of man, which would 
have a far juster claim to their high rank and celebrity, 
if m the whole huge volume there could be found as 
much fulness of heait and intellect, as burst forth in 
many a simple page of Geoige Fox, Jacob Behmen, 
and even of Behmen’s commentator, the pious and fer- 
vid William LawJ^ 

[Paradise Regained, B. iv 1 325, S. C ] 

[William Law was born at King’sChffe, Northamptonshire, 
in 1688, died April 9,1761. A list of seventeen religious works 
written by him is given in the Gent. Mag Nov 1800 Toward 
the latter end of his life he adopted ** the mjstic enthusiasm of 
Jacob Belimen,” wdiich tinctured his later writings, and of that 
authors works he prepared an English edition, (Behmen’s, la- 
cob, Works, to w'hich is prefixed the Life of the Author, w’lili 
figures illustrating Ins principles Left by the Rev William 
Law% M 4, London, 1764 81 4 vols 4to ) 

Mr Southey has the following passage on Law in his Life of 
Wesley. 

About this time Wesley became personally acquainted with 
William Law, a man whose writings completed what Jeremy 
Taylor, and the treatise De Imitatione Chinti, had begun. 
When first he visited him, he was prepared to object to his views 
of Chnslian duty as too elevated to be attainable, but Law 
silenced and satisfied bun by replying, * We shall do w'ell to 
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The feeling of gratitude, which I cherish toward 
these men, has caused me to digress further than I 
had foreseen or proposed, but to have passed them 
over in an historical sketch of my literary life and 
opinions, would have seemed to me like the denial of a 
debt, the concealment of a boon. For the writings of 
these Mystics acted in no slight degree to prevent my 
mind from being impiisoned within the outline of any 
single dogmatic system. They contributed to keep 
alive the heart in the head , gave me an indistinct, yet 
stirring and working presentiment, that all the products 
of the mere reflective faculty partook of death, and 
were as the rattling twigs and sprays in winter, into 
which a sap was yet to be propelled from some root to 
which I had not penetrated, if they were to afford xny 
soul either food or shelter. If they were too often a 

aim at the highest degrees of perfection, if we may thereby at 
least attain to mediocrity.’ Law is a powerful writer it is said 
that few hooks have ever made so many religious enthusiasts as 
Ills Christian Perfection and his Serious Call . indeed, the youth 
who should read them without being perilously affected, must 
have either a light mind or an unusually stiong one But Law 
himself, who has shaken so many intellects, sacrificed his ovnx 
at last to the revenes and rhapsodies of Jacob Behmen. Perhaps 
the art of engraving was never applied to a more extraordinary 
purpose, nor in a more extraordinary manner, than when the 
nonsense of the German shoemaker was elucidated m a series of 
print*; after Law’s designs, representing the anatomy of the spi- 
ritual man. His own happiness, however, was certainly not 
diminished by the change the system of the ascetic is dark and 
cheerless , but mysticism lives in a sunshine of its own, and 
dreams of the light of heaven ; while the visions of the ascetic 
are such as the fear of the devil produces, rather than the love 
of God.” Vol I.pp. 57-8. 

The forthcoming new edition of the Life of Wesley contains 
numeious marginal notes by Mr. Coleridge. Among these are 
two, explaining and defending some of the German shoemaker’s 
and his commentator’s sense or “ nonsense.” S. C.] 
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moving cloud of smoke to me by day, yet they were 
always a pillar of fire throughout the night, during my 
wanderings through the wildeiness of doubt, and ena- 
bled me to skirt, without crossing, the sandy deserts of 
utter unbelief. That the system is capable of being 
converted into an irreligious Pantheism, I well know. 
The Ethics of Spinoza, may, or may not, be an in- 


lEthica ordine geomet) ico demomtrata, Baruch or Benedict 
de Spinoza was born at Amsterdam, Nov, 24, 1632, was the son 
of a Portuguese Jew, died at the Hague, Feb. 21, 1677. 

Cousin positively denies the charge of atheism, in the form 
in which it was laid, against Spinoza, declaring it to have origi- 
nated m personal animosity, as did a similar one against Wolf. 
He affirms that Spinoza’s is by no means, either in terms, or in 
the spirit of the author, an atheistic system, but rather a pan- 
theism (formal and not material like that of the Eleatics) con- 
taining and unfolding a high and worthy notion of God. “ Ce 
u’est qu’a line 6poque r6cente,’’ says he, “ qu’on a commence h 
traiter avec plus de justice la personae et la doctrine de ce grand 
homme, et en meme temps on a decouvert, par la methode cri- 
tique, (the method of Kant,) le c6t6 foible du systeme.” Spi- 
noza must indeed have been a most elaborate hypocrite if he 
was consciously and intentionally an atheist. How strange it 
appears that Chnstians, who are commanded to hope and be- 
lieve all things favourably of others, should have such an appe- 
tite for discovenng unbelief and misbelief even in those who 
manifest no evil heart or godless temper ! It would seem as if 
some men’s faith could not be kept alive and properly exercised, 
unless, like the passionate Lord m the play, it were 

allow’d a carcase to insult on, 

the vile body, to wit, of some other man’s infidelity and irreh- 
gion. 

“ I havo often thought,” says Mr. Coleridge, in his Notes on 
Noble’s Appeal, “ of writing a work to be entitled Vindicie ife- 
terodoxcSi sive celebnum viwium Trapadoyfiar'iZovTutv dejensio; 


* This line, from The Nice Valour or The Passionate Mad- 
man of Beaumont and Fletcher, I first saw quoted by Mr, Sou- 
they in a letter to Mr. Murray. 
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stance. But at no time could I believe, that in itself 
and essentially it is incompatible 'with religion, natural 
or revealed : and no'w I am most thoroughly persuaded 
of the contrary. The writings of the illustnous sage 
of Koenigsberg, the founder of the Critical Philo- 
sophy, more than any other work, at once invigorated 
and disciplined my understanding. The originality, 
the depth, and the compression of the thoughts , the 
novelty and subtlety, yet solidity and importance of 
the distinctions ; the adamantine chain of the logic ; 
and I will venture to add — (paradox as it will appear to 
those who have taken their notion of Immanuel Kant 
from Reviewers and Frenchmen) — the clearness and 
evidence, of the Critique of the Pure Reason ; and 
Critique of the Judgment , of the Metaphysical Ele- 
ments of Natural Philosophy; and of his Religion 
within the bounds of Pure Reason, took possession of 


that IS, Vindication of Gieat Men unjustly branded , and at such 
times the names prominent to my mind^s eye have been Gior- 
dano Bruno, Jacob Behmen, Benedict Spinoza, and Emanuel 
Swedenborg.*’ 

Still it was Mr Coleridge’s ultimate opinion, that Spinoza's 
system excluded or wanted the true ground of faith in God as 
the Supreme Intelligence and Absolute Will, to whom man owes 
religious fealty. He speaks thus in The Friend, vol. iii. Essay 
xi. p. SI 4, 5th edit. 

“ The inevitable result of all consequent reasoning, in which 
the intellect refuses to acknowledge a higher or deeper ground 
than It can itself supply, and weens to possess within itself the 
centre of its own system, is — and from Zeno the Eleatic to Spi- 
noza, and from Spinoza to the Schellings, Okens, and their 
adherents of the present day, ever has been — pantheism under 
one or other of its modes, the least repulsive of which dilFers 
from the rest, not m its consequences, which are one and the 
same in all, and in all alike are practically atheistic, but onlv 
as It may express the stiivmg of the philosopher himself to hide 
the^e consequences from his own mind.” S, C ] 
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ine as with a giant’s hand.^^ After fifteen years fami- 
liarity with them, I still read these and all his other 
productions with undimmished delight and increasing 
admiration. The few passages that remained obscure 
to me, after due efforts of thought, (as the chapter on 
original apperception^^) and the apparent contradic- 
tions which occur, I soon found were hints and insinua- 
tions refeinng to ideas, which Kant either did not 
think it prudent to avow, or which he considered as 

[The Ciitique of the pure Kritik der reinen Vei- 

7iu7ifty occupies vol 11 of the collective edition of the works of 
Kant in ten vols. Leipzig, 1838 It first appeared in 1781 
I he Critique of the Judgment, Kntik der Uitheikhaft, 1790, is 
contained in vol vii. The Met El of N Philosophy, Metapky- 
sische Anfangsgrunde der Naturwii>senschatt, 1786, may be found 
m vol viii at p. 439 Religion within the bounds of pure Rea- 
son — Religion tnnerhalb dei Grensen der blosen Veinunji, 1793, 
in vol VI p 159 

Immanuel Kant was born at Koenigsberg m 1724, was ap- 
pointed Rector of the University there in 1786, after having 
declined repeated offers from the King of Prussia, of a Profes- 
sorship in the Universities of Jena, Erlangen, Mittau, and Halle, 
with the rank of privy counsellor , and died at his native place, 
nearly 80 yeais old, Feb 12,1804. S C. 

The following note is pencilled m Mr. C ’s copy of Schel- 
ling’s Philosophische Schriftenf but the date does not appear, 

“ I believe in my depth of being, that the three great works 
since the introduction of Christianity aie, — Bacon’s Kovum Or- 
gavum, and his other works, as far as they are commentaries on 
It • — Spinoza’s Elhica, with his Letters and other pieces, as far 
as they are comments on his Ethics and Kant’s Critique of the 
Pure Reason, and his other works as commentaries on, and ap- 
plications of the same ” Ed ] 

[Kntik der remen VernunjU Transfc. Elementarlehre II 
Th 1. Ahth I. Buch 2. Hauptst.2. Ahschn. Transfc Deduc- 
tion der reinen Verstandesbegnffe. 51 16 Yon der urspi unglich- 
synthetischen Einheit dei Apperception. Works, Leipzig, 1838, 
vol. 11. p 129 Apperception is treated of, or referred to gene- 
rally, throughout the division of the work entitled Transctn- 
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consistently left heJdnd in a pure analysis, not of hu- 
man nature in toto, but of the speculative intellect 
alone. Here therefore he was constrained to com- 
mence at the point of reflection^ or natural conscious- 
ness : while in his moral system he was peimitted to 
assume a higher ground (the autonomy of the will) as 
a postulate deducible from the unconditional command, 
or (in the technical language of his school) the cate- 
gorical imperative, of the conscience. He had been in 
imminent danger of persecution during the reign of 
the late king of Prussia, that strange compound of 
lawless debauchery and priest-ridden superstition: 
and it IS probable that he had little inclination, in his 


dental Deduction of the pure conceptions of the Understand- 
ing, ending at p 15S. 

Apperception is thus defined by Dr. Willich, in his Elements 
of the Critical Philosophy, p. 143. 

“ Apperception or Consciousness, or the faculty of becoming 
conscious, signifies 

1. In general, the same as representation, or the faculty of 
representing 

2. In particular, the representation as distinct from the sub- 
ject that represents, and from the object that is represented, 

3 Self-consciousnesSi for which we have two faculties, 

a. The empirical^ the internal sense, 1 e, the consciousness 
^of our state at any time of our observations. This is as 
subject to change as the observations themselves, con- 
sidered in atself, It IS not confined to any one place, and 
does not relate to the identity of the subject. 
b The transcendental, pure, ongmal, 1 e. the consciousness 
of the identity of ourselves, with all the variety of em- 
pirical consaousness. It is that self-consciousness, 
which generates the bare idea ‘ I,’ or ‘ I think/ as being 
the simple correlate of all other ideas, and the condition 
of their unity and necessary connection.’^ 

See also Nitsch’s General and Introductory View of Professor 
Kant’s Principles, a very clear summary, pp. 111-113. S. C.] 
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old age, to act over again the fortunes, and hair-breadth 
escapes of Wolf.^® The expulsion of the first among 
Kant’s disciples, who attempted to complete his sys- 
tem, from the University of Jena, with the confiscation 
and prohibition of the obnoxious work by the joint 
efforts of the courts of Saxony and Hanover, supplied 
experimental proof, that the venerable old man’s cau- 
tion was not groundless. In spite therefore of his own 
declarations, 1 could never believe, that it was possible 
for him to have meant no more by his Noumenorii or 
Thing in itself, than his mere words express ; or that 
in his own conception he confined the whole plastic 
power to the forms of the intellect, leaving for the ex- 
ternal cause, for the materiale of our sensations, a 
matter without form, which is doubtless inconceivable.®^ 


[Christian Wolf, the most celebrated supporter of the 
school of Leibnitz, was born at Breslau in 1679. In 1707 he 
became Professor of Mathematics at Halle, was accused of 
atheism by his envious colleagues, was driven from his employ 
by their cabals in 1723, and went to teach at Marburg, as Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy , he was afterwards honouiably recalled to 
Hdlle in 1740, and died at that town, April 9, 1754 From 
Victor Cousin’s Manuel de VHistoire de la PhiLobophie, II. 
173-4. S. C] 

[Transfc, Id. p. 114 

The reader may compare this passage with Schelhng’s remarks 
on the doctrine of Kant, in the third tract of the Phil Schivft. 
pp 275-6, the title of which has already been given, and to 
which Mr. C. himself refers his readers in chap. xii. 

In the Introduction to the Ideen, Schellmg says of the Kantian 
philosophy, on this particular point, that, as acute men have ob- 
jected, “ It makes all conceptions of cause and effect arise in our 
mind, — in our representations alone , and yet the representa- 
tions themselves again, according to the law of causality, opeiate 
upon us through outward things ” Note atp. 10. 

Thus the Idealism of Berkeley deprives us of Nature (or an 
objective world') altogether, giving us, instead of it, a seeming 
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I entertained doubts likewise, whether, in his own 
mind, he even laid all the stress, which he appears to 
do, on the moral postulates.®^ 

An idea, in the highest sense of that word, cannot 
be conveyed but by a symbol; and, except m geome- 
try, all symbols of necessity involve an appaient con- 
tradiction.®® (TvvsToitnv : and for those who 

could not pierce through this symbolic husk, his wri- 
tings weie not intended. Questions which cannot be 
fully answered without exposing the respondent to 
personal danger, are not entitled to a fair answer; and 


copy of such a world m each individual mind — the Idealism 
of Kant — (too hteially understood on one point,) — leaves us Na- 
ture, but reduces her to a blank, — an unseen cause of all we see 
without us, although cause, by his own showing, exists only 
wiihm us — the system of Locke cuts Nature in two — lets her 
retain one half of her constituent propeities, while it makes her 
but the unknown cause in us of the other half. — the Scotch sys- 
tem, (in the opinion of the Tianscendentahst,) equally with the 
two last mentioned, cuts us off fiom Nature wdiile it brings Na- 
ture to bear upon us as closely as possible , it affirms an evident 
absurdity, and calls it a hidden mystery , it tries to be cautious, 
yet IS incautious enough to assume the wdiole matter in debate, 
namely, that the objective and the subjective systems are distmct 
from, and extrinsic to, one another , it teaches us to escape from 
a difficulty by shutting our eyes but eyes were made to be open 
and not to be shut, — except for the sake of rest, when we un- 
close them again there is the same difficulty, staring us full m 
the face. S. C.] 

[Kant’s doctrine on this head is fully explained in his 
Foundation for the Metaphysique of Morals, first published m 
1785, and Critique of the Piactical Reason — 1788. Works, vol. 
IV, S. C] 

22 [** Now this supersensuous ground of all that is sensuous, 
Kant symbolized by the expression things in themselves — which, 
like all other symbolic expressions, contains in itself a contra- 
diction, because it seeks to represent the unconditioned through 
a conditioned, to make the infinite finite ” Abhandlungen, PhiL 
SchrifUpp 276-7. S. C ] 
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yet to say this openly, would in many cases furnish 
the very advantage, which the adversary is insidiously 
seeking after. Veracity does not consist in saying, 
but in the intention of communicating, truth ; and the 
philosopher who cannot utter the^ whole truth without 
conveying falsehood, and at the same time, perhaps, 
exciting the most 'malignant passions, is constrained to 
express himself either mythically or equivocally. When 
Kant therefore was importuned to settle the disputes 
of his commentators himself, by declaring what he 
meant, how could he decline the honours of martyrdom 
with less offence, than by simply replying, “ I meant 
what I said, and at the age of near four-score, I have 
something else, and more impoitant to do, than to 
write a commentary on my own works.” 

Fichte’s WissenschaftsleJire,^ or Lore of Ulti- 
mate Science, was to add the key-stone of the arch : 
and by commencing with an act^ instead of a thing or 
substance, Fichte assuredly gave the first mortal blow 
to Spmozism, as taught by Spinoza himself , and sup- 
plied the idea of a system truly metaphysical, and of a 
truly systematic : (i e. having its spiing 
and principle within itself.) But this fundamental 
idea he overbuilt with a heavy mass of mere notions, 
and psychological acts of arbitrary reflection. Thus 
his theory degenerated into a crude egoisn^s, a 


^ [J. Gottheb Fichte was horn on the 19tli of May, 1762, at 
Rammenau in Upper Lusatia, and died at Berlin, where he had 
occupied a Professor's chair in the recentlj? founded University, 
Jan 29, 1814, The Wibsensckajtslehre was first published at 
Weimar in 1796, afterwards in an enlarged edition at Jena, 
1798 V, Cousin’s Manuel, 11 . 272, 289 S C.] 

The following burlesque on the Fichtean Egoismvs ma\, 
perhaps, be amusing to the few who have studied the sys- 
tem, and to those who are unacquainted with it, may con\ ey 
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boastful and hyperstoic hostility to Nature, as lifeless, 
godless, and altogether unholy; while his religion 
consisted in the assumption of a mere Ordo ordinans^ 

as tolerable a likeness of Fichte's idealism as can be expected 
from an avowed caricature. 

The Categorical Imperative, or the annunciation of the new 
Teutonic God, 'ErQENKAIIIAN a dithyrambic Ode, by 
Querkopf Von Kiubsiick, Grammarian, and Subrector in Gym- 
nasic** * * 

Eu ' Bei vices gerem, ipse Divust 

(Speak English, Friend ’) the God Impeiatious, 

Here on this market-cross aloud I cry . 

I Itself I » 

The form and the substance, the what and the why. 

The when and the where, and the low and the high, 

1 he inside and outside, the earth and the sky, 

I, you and he, and he, you and I, 

All souls and all bodies are I itself I ! 

All I Itself I » 

(Fools* a truce with this starting *) 

All my I * all my I • 

He’s a heretic dog who but adds Betty Martin * 

Thus cried the God with high imperial tone , 

In robe of stiffest slate, that scoffed at beauty, 

A pronoun-verb imperative he shone — 

Then substantive and plural- singular grown 
He thus spake on * Behold in I alone 
(For ethics boast a syntax of their own) 
if in ye, yet as I doth depute ye. 

In 0 * I, you, the vocative of duty ’ 

I of the world’s whole Lexicon the root • 

Of the whole universe of touch, sound, sight 

The genitive and ablative to boot 

The accusative of wrong, the nom’native of right, 

And in all cases the case absolute * 

Self-construed, I all other moods decline . 

Imperative, from nothing we derive us, 

Yet as a super-postulate of mine, 

Uucons trued antecedence I assign 
To X, y, Z, the God hifinitivus ' 
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which we were permitted exoterice to call God ; and 
his ethics m an ascetic, and almost monkish, mortifica- 
tion of the natural passions and desires ^ 

25 [This account ot Fichte’s theory, however just, may convey 
to some readers a very unjust notion of the man and of his 
teaching in general It may lead them to imagine him cold, 
haid, and dry, and, in his turn of mind, rather of the emth 
earthy, than heaven-ward tending , w’hereas he seems to have 
been an ardent spiritualist, “a clear calm enthusiast,” and 
whatever his system may have been, as mere metaphysics, yet 
in his thoughts on the Divine Idea, to have arrived at the same 
point, as far as feeling is concerned, and all that under God’s 
grace inspires the heart and moulds the plan and course of ac- 
tion, with those who talk, in orthodoz phiaseology, of the 
Life of God tn the houl of man Mr. Carlyle has spoken of 
Fichte in the “ Hero Worship,” and some of his striking 
Essays, with his usual force and felicity, and power of casting 
an interest, either in the way of creation or of representation, 
around certain characters — investing, as it were, with a royal 
robe of gloWing language and high attributions, whomsoever it 
delights him to honour. But the best illustiation of Fichte’s 
teaching is to be found in his life. No man of his time,” — 
says Mr. Smith, who has lately published a tianslation of his 
work On the Nature of the Scholar, with a memoir of the 
author — “few perhaps of any time, exercised a more powerful 
spirit-stiriing influence over the minds of his fellow countrymen. 
The ceaseless eiffbrt of his life was to rouse men to a sense of 
the divinity of their own nature — to flx their thoughts upon a 
spiritual life as the only true and real life — to teach them to 
look upon all else as mere show and unreality, and thus to lead 
them to constant eflfort after the highest Ideal of purity, viitue, 
independence and self-denial. To this ennobling enterprise he 
consecrated his being, &c Truly indeed has he been described 
by one of our own country’s brightest ornaments, as a ‘ colossal, 
adamantine spirit, standing erect and clear, like a Cato Major 
among degenerate men , fit to have been the teachei of the Stoa, 
and to have discoursed of beauty and virtue in the groves of 
Academe.’ But the sublimity of his intellect casts no shade on 
the soft current of his affections, which flows, pure and un- 
broken, through the whole course of his life, to ennch, fertilize, 

1 M 
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In Schelling’s Natur-Philosophie.^^ and the Sys*, 
tern des transcendentalen Idealismus^ I first found 
a genial coincidence with much that I had toiled out 
for myself, and a powerful assistance in what I had yet 
to do. 

I have introduced this statement, as appropnate to 
the narrative nature of this sketch ; yet rather in refe- 


and adorn it. We prize his philosophy deeply, it is to us an 
invaluable possession, for it seems the noblest exposition to 
which we have yet listened, of human nature and divine truth , 
but with reverent thankfulness we acknowledge a still higher 
debt, for he has left behmd him the best gift which man can be- 
queath to man — a brave, heroic human life.” 

In the first churchyard from the Oranienburg gate of Ber- 
lin stands a tall obelisk with this inscription — 

The teachers shall shine 
As the brightness of the firmament ; 

And they that turn many to righteousness 
As the stars foi ever and ever. 

It marks the grave of Fichte. The faithful partner of his life 
sleeps at his feet.” 

Fichte man led a niece of Klopstock, a high minded woman, 
by whom he had an only son, the author of writings on religious 
philosophy of some interest. Cousin speaks of the great in- 
fluence winch the Idealism of Fichte exercised over his contem- 
poraries, and its serious direction toward anti-sensualistic doc- 
tnnes, impressed on many minds by the masculine eloquence, 
which was one of the attributes of the author’s talent But he 
affirms that Fichte’s theory finally shared the common destiny of 
all systems, and proved unable to acquire a general authority in 
philosophy. Pp. 113-115. S. C ] 

^ [On this title of Schelhng’s, Mr. C. makes the following 
remarks in a marginal note in the Fhil Schnft, 

I cannot approve Schelhng’s choice of the proper name, Natui- 
Fkilobophie , because, m the first place, it is a useless paradox , 
in the second place, selected to make the difierence between his 
own system and that of his old mastei Fichte greater than it is , 
and lastly, because the phrase has been long and univeisally 
appropriated to the knowledge which does not include the pecu- 
ha of Man 5 that is, to Physiology, The identity of the one 
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rence to the work which I have announced in a pre- 
ceding page, than to my present subject. It would be 
but a mere act of justice to myself, were I to warn my 
future readers, that an identity of thought, or even simi- 
larity of phrase, will not be at all times a certain proof 
that the passage has been borrowed from Schelling, or 
that the conceptions were originally learnt from him. In 
this instance, as in the dramatic lectures of Schlegel to 


with the other is made to appear as the result of the system , 
but for Its title, that is, its proper, or appropriated, name, qut 
bene dihUnguit, bene docet, S. T C. 

Fichte speaks thus of the Natur-Fhilosophte in the second of 
his series of Lectures on the Nature of the Scholar, containing 
the definition of the Divine Idea. ** Hence we should not be 
blinded nor led astray by a philosophy assuming the name of 
natural, which pretends to excel all former philosophy by stri- 
ving to elevate Nature into absolute being and into the place of 
God In all ages the theoretical errors, as well as the moral 
corruptions of humanity, have arisen from falsely bestowing the 
name of life on that which in itself possesses neither absolute 
nor even finite being, and seeking for life and its enjoyments in 
that which m itself is dead Very far therefore from being a step 
towards truth, that philosophy is only a return to old and already 
most widely spread error.” Translation by Mr. Smith. S. C ] 
27 [Fnedr. Wilh Joseph Schelling was bom at Leonberg in 
Wurtemberg on the ST'th of January, 1775 He was Professoi 
at Erlangen in 1829, since that time he has moved about. 
During the last two years he has been lecturing at Bterlin, 
where he holds a Professorship, and has been endeavouring to 
show the consistency of his philosophical views with a religious 
1 heism how far successfully or otherwise, I cannot say, but I 
beheve, not so as to silence the great body of objectors 
Schelling’s Ideen zu einer Philosophte dev Naturf('Natur-Phi- 
losophieO was first published at Leipzig in 1797 , a second edi- 
tion entirely recast, appeared at Landshut, in 1803. The Sys- 
tem des Transfcendentalen Jdeahsmus was published at Tubingen 
in 1800, The early age at which Schelling put forth his pro- 
found speculations, displaying so deep an insight into former 
philosophies, and so much general knowledge, lenders them 
one of the intellectual wonders of the world. S. C.] 
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which I have before alluded, from the same motive of 
self-defence against the charge of plagiarism, many of 
the most striking resemblances, indeed all the mam 
and fundamental ideas, were born and matured in my 
mind before I had ever seen a single page of the Ger- 
man Philosopher; and I might indeed affirm with 
truth, before the more important works of Schellmg 
had been written, or at least made public. Nor is 
this coincidence at all to be wondered at. We had 
studied in the same school; been disciplined by the 
same preparatory philosophy, namely, the wntings of 
Kant , we had both equal obligations to the polar 
logic and dynamic philosophy of Giordano Bruno; 
and Schellmg has lately, and, as of recent acquisition, 
avowed that same affectionate reverence for the labours 
of Behmen, and other mystics, which I had formed at 
a much earlier period.®® The coincidence of Schelhng's 
system with certain general ideas of Behmen, he de- 
clares to have been mere coincidence ; while my obli- 
gations have been more direct. He needs give to 
Behmen only feelings of sympathy , while I owe him 
a debt of gratitude. God forbid! that I should be 
suspected of a wish to enter into a iivalry with Schel- 
ling for the honours so unequivocally his right, not 
only as a great and original genius, but as founder 
of thg Philosophy of Nature, and as the most success- 
ful improver of the Dynamic'*® System which, begun 
by Bruno, was re-introduced (in a more philosophical 
form, and freed from all its impurities and visionary 
accompaniments) by Kant , m whom it was the native 


28 [Archdeacon Hare bays in regard to this statement, 
Schellmg^s pamphlet,’* (in which this avowal is contained,) 

** had appeared eleven yeais before , but, perhaps, it did not find 
Its V ay to England till the peace , and Coleridge, having i ead it 
but recently, inferred that it was a recent publication ” S. C ] 

29 It would be an act of high and almost criminal injustice to 
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and necessary growth of his own system. Kant’s fol- 
lowers, however, on whom (for the greater part) their 
master’s cloak had fallen without, or with a very scanty 


pass over in silence the name of Mr Richard Sanmarez,* a gen- 
tleman equally well known as a medical man and as a philan- 
thropist, but who demands notice on the present occasion as the 
author of ** A new System of Physiology” in two volumes octavo, 
published 1797 , and in 1812 of “ An Examination of the natu- 
ral and artificial Systems of Philosophy which now prevail” in 
one volume octavo, entitled, “ The Principles of physiological 
and physical Science ” The latter work is not quite equal to 
the former in style or arrangement, and there is a gieater 
necessity of distinguishing the principles of the author’s philo- 
sophy from his conjectuies concerning coloui, the atmospheric 
matter, comets, &c which, whether just or erroneous, are by no 
means necessary consequences of that philosophy. Yet even m 
this department of this volume, which 1 regard as comparatively 
the inferior work, the reasonings by which Mr. Saumarez mva- 
hdates the immanence of an infinite power in any finite substance 
are the offspring of no common mind , and the experiment on the 
expansibility of the air is at least plausible and highly ingenious. 
But the merit, which ^ ill secure both to the book and to the wri- 
ter a high and honourable name with posteiity, consists m the 
masteily force of reasoning, and the copiousness of induction, 
with which he has assailed, and (in my opinion) subverted the ty- 
ranny of the mechanic sj stem in physiology , established not only 

[Richard Saumaiez was a native of Guernsey, and became 
Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital, London. He published 
A Dissertation on the Universe in general, and on the piocession of 
the Elements in paiticular, Lond 1796, 8vo — A new System of 
Physiology, comprehending the Laws by which animated beings 
in general, and the human species in paiticular, are governed in 
their several states of health and disease Lond 1798, 2 vols. 
8vo —Principles and Ends of Philosophy 1811, 8vo — Pnn- 
ciples of Physiological and Physical Science, compiehendmg 
the ends for which animated beings were created Lond. 1812, 
8vo, — Orations delivered before the Medical Society of Lon- 
don. 1813, 8vo, — Observations on Generation and the Prin- 
ciples of Life. Med and Phys Jouin. II p 242. 1799. 
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portion of, his spirit, had adopted his dynamic ideas, 
only as a more refined species of mechanics. With 
exception of one or two fundamental ideas, which can- 
not be withheld from Fichte, to Schellmg we owe the 
completion, and the most impoitant victories, of this 
revolution in philosophy. To me it will be happiness 
and honour enough, should I succeed in rendering the 
system itself intelhgible to my countrymen, and in the 
application of it to the most awful of subjects for the 
most impoitant of purposes. Whether a work is the 
offspring of a man’s own spirit, and the product of 
original thinking, will be discovered by those who are 
its sole legitimate judges, by better tests than the mere 
reference to dates. For readers in general, let what- 
ever shall be found in this or any future work of mine, 
that resembles, or coincides with, the doctrines of my 
German predecessor, though contemporary, be wholly 
attributed to him . provided, that the absence of dis- 
tinct references to his books, which I could not at all 


the existence of final causes, but their necessity and efficiency 
in every system that merits the name of philosopliical , and, sub- 
stituting life and progressive power for the contradictory inert 
jorce, has a right to be known and remembered as the first 
instaurator of the dynamic philosophy in England, The author’s 
views, as far as concerns himself, are unborrowed and com- 
pletely his own, as he neither possessed nor do his writings 
discover, the least acquaintance with the works of Kant, m 
which the geiras of the philosophy exist, and his volumes were 
published many years before the full development of these germs 
by Schellmg, Mr Saumarez’s detection of the Braunonian 
system was no light or ordinary service at the time , and 1 
scarcely remember m any work on any subject a confutation so 
thoroughly satisfactory. It is sufficient at this time to have 
stated, the fact, as in the preface to the work, which 1 have al- 
ready announced on the Logos, I have exhibited in detail the 
merits of this writer, and genuine philosopher, who needed only 
have taken his foundations somewhat deeper and wider to have 
superseded a considerable part of my labours. 
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times make with truth as designating citations or 
thoughts actually derived from him; and which, I 
trust, would, after this general acknowledgment he 
superfluous ; be not charged on me as an ungenerous 
concealment or intentional plagiarism I have not in- 
deed {eheu ^ res angusta domi f) been hitherto able to 
procure more than two of his books, viz. the 1st volume 
of his collected Tracts,^® and his System of Transcen- 
dental Ideahsm; to which, however, I must add a 
small pamphlet against Fichte, the spirit of which 
was to my feelings painfully incongruous with the 
pnnciples, and which (with the usual allowance afforded 
to an antithesis) displayed the love of wisdom rather 
than the wisdom of love. I regard truth as a divine 
ventriloquist : I care not from whose mouth the sounds 
are supposed to proceed, if only the words are audible 
and intelligible. Albeit, I must confess to be half 
in doubt, whether I should bring it forth or no, it 
being so contrary to the eye of the world, and the 
world so potent in most men’s hearts, that I shall en- 
danger either not to be regarded or not to be under- 
stood.” 

30 j-p -yv J Schellm^^s Phihsophsche Sch if ten, Erster Baud. 
(First volume ) Landshut, 1809. S. C.] 

[This IS the Dai legung referred to lu a previous note. The 
mutual censures of Fichte and Schelling, and their quarrels 
about Nature and the nature of Nature, are harsh breaks m the 
bright current of their writings. 

There is to my mind a great metaphysical sublimity in the 
lirst part of Fiohte’s Bestimmung des Memchen, especially the 
passage beginning In jedem Momente thier Dauer nt Natur ein 
susammenhangendes Gauze, and the preceding paragraphs, from 
the words Das Princip der Thatigheit, p. 11 Very imaginative 
IS the grand glimpse these passages give of the interconnected, 
movements of the universe, presenting to the mind universality 
in unity, and a seeming infinitude of the finite. S. C.] 

[Milton’s Reason of Church Government urged against 
Prelaty, Book II chap. i. S. C.] 
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xlnd to conclude the subject of citation, with a clus- 
ter of citations, which as taken from books, not in com- 
mon use, may contribute to the reader’s amusement, as 
a voluntary before a sermon : — “ Dolet mihi quidm 
delicm liter arum inescatos mhito jam homines adeo 
esse, prcBsertim qui Chvistianos se profitentur^ et le^ 
gere nisi quod ad delectationem facit, sustineani 
nihil: unde et disciplince severiores et philosopha 
ipsa jam fere prorsus ettam a doctis negliguntm\ 
Quod quidem propositum studiorum, nisi mature 
covrigitur, tarn magnum rebus incommodum dahit, 
quam dedit harharies ohm. Pertvnaw res harbanes 
est,fateor : sed mmus potest tamen, quam ilia molU^ 
ties et persuasa prudentia literarum, si ratione caret, 
sapientice virtutisque specie mortales miser e circum’- 
ducens, Succedet igitur, ut arbitror, hand ita multo 
post, pro rusticana seculi nostri ruditate captatnx 
ilia communi-loquentia rohur anvmi virilis omne, om-- 
nem virtutem masculam,proJiigatura, nisi cavetur.^^^ 

A too prophetic remark, which has been m fulfil- 
ment from the year 1680, to the present 1815. By 
persuasa prudentia^ Giynaeus means self-complacent 
common sense as opposed to science and philosophic 
reason. 

Est medius ordo, et velut equestris, ingeniorum 
quidem sagacium, et commodorum rebus humams, 
non {amen in pvimam magmtudinem patentium^ 
Eorum hominum, ut sic dicam, major annona est 
Sedulum esse, mini temere loqui, assuescere labori, 
et imagine prudentise et modestise tegere angustiores 


[From ** Symon Grynaeus’s premomtion to the candid rea- 
der, prefixed to Ficinus’s translation of Plato, published at 
Leyden, 1557 ” See Ihe Friend, Es«say III vol. i pp. 23-4, 
where also the same passage is quoted. In the original, as I 
learn from the Editoi’s note in that place, §ulam stands for de~ 
lectaUoHem S. C.J 
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partes captus^ dum exercitationem ac umm, qico tsfi 
in civilibus relus pollenU pro natma et magnitu^ 
dine ingenn plei ique accipiunt ^ 

As therefore physicians are many times forced to 
leave such methods of curing as themselves know to 
be the fittest, and being overruled by the patient's im- 
patiency, are fam to try the best they can: m like 
sort, considering how the case doth stand with this pre- 
sent age, fall of tongue and weak of brain, behold we 
would (if our subject permitted it) yield to the stream 
thereof. That way we would be contented to prove 
our thesis, which being the worse m itself, is not with - 
btandmg now by reason of common imbecility the 
fitter and likelier to be biooked.”*^ 

If this fear could be rationally entertained in the 
controveisial age of Hooker, under the then robust 
discipline of the scholastic logic, pardonably may a 
writer of the present times anticipate a scanty audience 
for abstrusest themes, and truths that can neither be 
communicated nor received without effort of thought, 
as well as patience of attention. 

** Che s’lo non erro al calcolar de’ punfi, 

Par ch^ Asimna Stella a noi predommi, 

E’l Somaro e’l Castron si sian congiunti 

II tempo d’Apuleio pm non si nomini 

Che fae allora un sol Imom sembrava nn Asino, 

Mille Asmi a miei di rassembran huomini 


[Barclay’s Aigenis, lib. 1 , Leyden, 1630, 12mo pp, 63-4, 
with some omissions. The original, after assuescete lahoj ^, runs 
thus et magim Sapientice pareie, tegere angustiores partes 
ingenn. H(Ec neque summum hominem desideiaiii^ et sola inter'- 
dum sunt quae in laudatis Trace) ibus suspicms, Ut vel abesse vitia 
pro virtute sit, vel non invidiosus prudentice i tons in Oceamfamam 
se diffundat, dum exercitationem. Sec, SC] 

[Slightly alteied, with omissions, from Hooker’s Eccles 
Polity, B I. c vin s 2. SC] 

^ Satire di Salvatoi Rosa, [tom. 1 . p 34 La Musica, Sat 1 . 
1 10. S. C] 
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NOTE TO CHAPTER IX 

I N the preceding chapter Mr C. speaks of Schelling’s 
philosophy as if it had his entire approbation, and had 
been adopted by him in its whole extent. Yet it is certain 
that, soon after the composition of the B. L he became dis- 
satisfied with the system, considered as a fundamental and 
comprehensive scheme, intended to exhibit the relations of 
God to the World and Man He objected to it as essentially 
pantheistic, though the author has positively disclaimed this 
reproach, and made great efforts to free his system from the 
appearance of deserving it. To Mr. C. however, it appeared, 
as originally set forth, to labour under . deep deficiencies— to 
be radically inconsistent with a belief in God, as Himself 
Moral and Intelligent — as beyond and above the world— as 
the Supreme Mind to which the human mind owes homage 
and fealty — inconsistent with any just view and deep sense 
of the moral and spiritual being of man. The imposing 
grandeur of this philosophy, beheld from a distance, the 
narrowness into which it shrinks on a nearer view, are thus 
set forth by Cousin in his clear ti enchant style. “ La phi- 
losophie de Schelling se lecommande par roriginalit^ de 
son point de vue, la profondeur du travail, la consequence 
des parties, et Timmense portee des applications Elle ral- 
lie k une seule idee tous les ^ties de la nature. Par la elle 
^carte les bambres qu’on avoit donnees k la connaissance 
hunjaine, souteuant la possibihte pour Thomme non plus 
seulement d’une representation subjective, mais d’une con- 
naissance objective et scientifique, d^une science ddterminee 
de Dieu et des choses divines, a ce titre que Tesprit humain 
et la substance de Pbtie sont primitivement identiques. 
Cette philosophie embrasse le cercle entier des connaissances 
speculatives,’' &c. Then he states the difficulties which 
beset the scheme, and after suggesting several root objec- 
tions, he exclaims . ‘‘ Quel homme enfin peut avoir la tbmd- 
raire pretention de renfermer U natuie de la Divmitb dans 
I’ldee de I’ldentite absolue He had previously obseived, 
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“ La forme de ce systbme est moms scientifique eii rcalite 
qu’en apparence Son problfeme 4ioit de deduire, par une 
demonstration reelle (par construction,) le fini de I’lnfini et 
de Fabsolu, le particulier de I’universel Or ce probteme 
n^est point rtsolu et ne pent Vetre ” And he concludes — 
“ En un mot, le systhme tout entier n’est, a proprement par- 
ler, qu’une poesie de Tesprit huinain, seduisante par son ap- 
parente facihtd pour tout expliquer, et par sa maniere de 
construire la nature 

I think, as far as I am able to judge, that Mr. Coleridge’s 
view of the system, aftei long leflection upon it, coincided, 
as to its general character and result, with that of Victor 
Cousin, deeply as he must have felt obliged to the author for 
much that it contains. During the latter part of his life he 
was ever applying his thoughts to the development of a phi- 
losophy which should more satisfactonly perform what Schel- 
ling’s splendid scheme of modern Platonism had seemed to 
promise, a solution of the most important problems, which 
are presented to human contemplation, or at least an answer 
to them sufficient to set the human mind at rest He sought 
to construct a system really and rationally religious, and 
since, in his philosophical inquiries, he neither could nor 
dared throw off a strong and awful prepossession in favour”* 
of that great mam outline of doctrine which came to us from 
the first m company with the highest and purest moral 
teaching which the world has yet seen ; which was felt after, 
if not found, by the best and greatest minds before the 
preaching of the Gospel , which has been received m sub- 
stance, with whatever variations of form and language- by a 
large portion of the civilized world ever since, and had ac- 
tually been to himself the vehicle of all the light and life of 
the higher and deeper kind, which had been vouchsafed to 
him in his earthly career, — he therefore set out with the 
desire to construct a philosophical system in which Chris- 
tianity, — based on the Tri-une being of God, and embracing 


This IS said in regard to the Bible xn the Confessions of an 
Inquiung Spirit, p, 8. 
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a ^Primal Fall and Universal Redemption, — Christianity 
ideal, spiritual, eternal, but likewise and necessarily histori- 
cal, — realized and manifested m time, — should be shown 
forth as accordant, or rather as one with ideas of reason, 
and the demands of the spiritual and of the speculative 
mind, of the heart, conscience, reason, should all be satisfied 
and reconciled in one bond of peace See what has been 
said of the labours of Mr C ’s latter years in the Preface. 

I am not aware however that he, at any time, altered or 
set aside the doctrine of Schellm^ put forth in the present 
work on Nature and the Mind of Man, with their mutual 
relations ; or indeed that he discovered any positive error or 
incompatibility with higher truth in such parts of his system 
as are adopted in the Biographia Literaria, and which he 
believed himself in the mam to have anticipated. 

In the Table Talk he is reported to have said “ The me- 
taphysical disquisition at the end of the first volume of the 
Biographia Literaria is unformed and immature, — it con- 
tains the fragments of the truth, but it is not fully thought 
out. It is wonderful to myself to think how infinitely more 
profound my views now are, and yet how much clearer they 
are withal The circle is completing , the idea is coming 
round to, and to be, the common sense. (2nd edit. p. 308.) 

Some little insight into the progress of his reflections on 
philosophical subjects, and on the treatment of those sub- 
jects by Schellmg, will perhaps be derived from his remarks 
on several tracts in that author’s Pfnlosophuche Sdinften^ 
which I have thought it best to place at the end of the first 
volutne. S. C. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A Chapter of dig ression and anecdotes^ as an intev^^ 
Jude preceding that on the nature and genesis of 
the Imagination or Plastic Power — On pedantry 
and pedantic expi essions — Advice to young au-- 
thors respecting publication — Various anecdotes 
of the Authoi V literary life^ and the progress of 
his opinions in Religion and Politics. 

SEMPLASTIC. The word is not 
in Johnson, nor have I met with it 
elsewhere ” Neither have I ! I con- 
structed it myself fiom the Greek 
woids, elg tv Tfkdrruv^ to shape into 
one because, having to convey a new sense, I thought 
that a new term would both aid the recollection of my 
meaning, and prevent its being confounded with the 
usual import of the word, imagination “ But this is 
pedantry!” Not necessarily so, I hope If I am 
not misinformed, pedantry consists m the use of words 
unsuitable to the time, place, and company. The lan- 
guage of the market would be m the schools as pedan- 
tic, though it might not be lepiobated by that name, 
<is the language of the schools in the market. The 
mere man of the world, who insists that no other terms 


^ [ht das Band die lebendige In-Eins-Eildung des Einen rmt 
dem Vielen, If the bond is the hyrngfoimation-into^me of the 
one with the many Dai legungj pp 61-2. Schelhng also talks 
of the absolute, peifect In Eins-Bildung of the Real and Ideal, 
toward the end of his Voi lesungem uber die Methode des Acade* 
mischen Studium — p 313. S. C ] 
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but such as occur in common conversation should be 
employed in a scientific disquisition, and with no 
greater precision, is as truly a pedant as the man of 
letters, who either over-rating the acquirements of his 
auditors, or misled by his own familiarity with techni- 
cal or scholastic terms, converses at the wine-table 
with his mind fixed on his museum or laboratory ; even 
though the latter pedant instead of desiring his wife to 
make the tea should bid her add to the quant, mff, of 
thea Sinensis the oxyd of hydrogen saturated with 
caloric To use the colloquial (and in truth somewhat 
vulgar) metaphor, if the pedant of the cloister, and the 
pedant of the lobby, both smell equally of the shop, 
yet the odour from the Russian binding of good old 
authentic-looking folios and quartos is less annoying 
than the steams from the tavern or bagnio. Nay, 
though the pedantry of the scholar should betray a 
little ostentation, yet a well-conditioned mind would 
more easily, methinks, tolerate the fox brush of learned 
vanity, than the sans culotterie of a contemptuous ig- 
norance, that assumes a merit from mutilation in the 
self-consoling sneer at the pompous incumbrance of 
tails. 

The first lesson of philosophic discipline is to wean 
the student’s attention from the degrees of things, 
which alone form the vocabulary of common life, and 
to direct it to the kind abstracted from degree. Thus 
the chemical student is taught not to be startled at 
disquisitions on the heat in ice, or on latent and fixible 
light. In such discourse the instructor has no other 
alternative than either to use old words with new 
meanings (the plan adopted by Darwin in his Zoono- 
mia ,) ® or to introduce new terms, after the example of 

® [Erasmus Darwin’s Zoonomia, or Laws of Organic Life was 
published Loud. 1794-6, 2 vols 4to. There was another edition 
in 4 vols. 8 VO. IE 1801, S C.] 
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Linnaeus, and the framers of the present chemical no- 
menclature. The latter mode is evidently preferable, 
were it only that the former demands a twofold exer- 
tion of thought in one and the same act. For the 
reader, or hearer, is required not only to learn and 
bear in mind the new definition ; but to unlearn, and 
keep out of his view, the old and habitual meaning ; a 
far more difficult and perplexing task, and for which 
the mere semblance of eschewing pedantry seems to 
me an inadequate compensation. Where, indeed, it is 
in our power to recall an appropriate term that had 
without sufficient reason become obsolete, it is doubt- 
less a less evil to restore than to com anew Thus to 
express in one word all that appertains to the percep- 
tion, considered as passive and merely recipient, I 
have adopted from our elder classics the word sen- 
suous , because sensual is not at pi esent used, except 
in a bad sense, or at least as a moral distinction ; while 
sensitive and sensible would each convey a different 
meaning Thus too I have followed Hooker, Sander- 
son, Milton and others, m designating the immediate- 
ness of any act or object of knowledge by the word 
intuition^ used sometimes subjectively, sometimes ob- 
jectively, even as we use the word, thought ; now as 
the thought, or act of thinking, and now as a thought, 
or the object of our reflection , and we do this without 
confusion or obscurity. The very words, objective and 
subjective, of such constant recurrence in the schools 
of yore, I have ventured to re-intioduce, because I 
could not so briefly or conveniently by any more fami- 
liar terms distinguish the percipere from the percipu 
Lastly, I have cautiously discriminated the teims, the 
reason, and the understanding, encouraged and con- 
firmed by the authority of our genuine divines and 
philosophers, before the Revolution. 
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both life, and sense. 

Fancy and understanding, whence tlie soul 
Reason receives, and reason is hei being, 

Discursive or intuitive discourse ^ 

Is oftest yours, the latter most is ours. 

Differing but in degree, in kind the same,^ 

I say, that I was confirmed by authority so venerable : 
for I had previous and higher motives in my own con- 
viction of the importance, nay, of the necessity of the 
distinction, as both an indispensable condition and a 
vital part of all sound speculation in metaphysics, ethi- 
cal or theological. To establish this distinction was 
one mam object of The Friend if even in a biogra- 
phy of my own literary life I can with propriety refer 
to a work, which was printed rather than pubhshed, 
or so published that it had been well for the unfortu- 
nate author, if it had remained in manuscript I have 
even at this time bitter cause for remembering that, 
which a number of my subscribers have but a trifling 
motive for forgetting. This efiusion might have been 
spared; but I would feign flatter myself, that the 
reader will be less austere than an oriental professoi 
of the bastinado, who during an attempt to extoityj^j* 
argumentum haculinum a full confession from a cul- 
prit, interrupted his outcry of pain by reminding him, 


® Silt for sundry notes on Shakespeaie, and other pieces 
which have fallen in my way, I should have deemed it unneces- 
sary to observe, th?it dibcoui se heie, or elsewhere does not mean 
what we now call discoursing , but the discursion of the mind, the 
processes of generalization and subsumption, of deduction and 
conclusion. Thus, Philosophy has hitherto been discursire, 
while Geometry is always and essentially intuitive. 

4 [Paradise Lost. Book V. 1. 485 S. C ] 
s [Mr Coleridge here refers to I he Friend as it first came 
out in the North of England, m 1809-10. See the Biog. Sup- 
plement at the end of vol. ii. S. C.] 
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that it was a mere digression V* “ All this noise, Sir ! 
IS nothing to the point, and no soit of answer to my 
questions !” “ Ah! but,” (replied the sufferer,) “it 

is the most pertinent reply m nature to your blows,” 
An imprudent man of common goodness of heart 
cannot but wish to turn even his imprudences to the 
benefit of others, as far as this is possible. If there- 
fore any one of the readers of this semi-narrative 
should be preparing or intending a periodical work, I 
warn him, in the first place, against trusting in the 
number of names on his subscription list. For he 
cannot be certain that the names were put down by 
sufficient authority , or, should that be ascertained, it 
still remains to be known, whether they were not ex- 
torted by some over zealous friend’s importunity; 
whether the subscriber had not yielded his name, 
merely from want of courage to answer, no , and with 
the intention of dropping the work as soon as possible. 
One gentleman procured me nearly a hundred names 
for The Friend, and not only took frequent opportu- 
nity to remind me of his success m his canvass, but 
laboured to impress my mind with the sense of the 
obligation, I was under to the subscnbers ; foi. (as he 
very pertinently admonished me,) “ fifty-two shillings 
a year was a large sum to be bestowed on one indivi- 
dual, wheie there were so many objects of charity 
with strong claims to the assistance of the benevolent.” 
Of these hundred patrons ninety threw up the publi- 
cation before the fourth number, without any notice ; 
though it was well known to them, that in consequence 
of the distance, and the slowness and irregularity of 
the conveyance, I was compelled to lay in a stock of 
stamped paper for at least eight weeks beforehand; 
each sheet of wffiich stood me in five pence previously 
to its arrival at my printer’s , though the subscription 
1 N 
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money was not to be received till the twenty-first week 
after the commencement of the work, and lastly, 
though it was in nine cases out of ten impracticable 
for me to receive the money for two or three numbers 
VTithout paying an equal sum for the postage. 

In confirmation of my first caveat, I will select one 
fact among many On my list of subscribers, among 
a considerable number of names equally flattering, was 
that of an Earl of Cork, with his address. He might 
as well have been an Earl of Bottle, for aught I knew 
of him, who had been content to reverence the peerage 
in abstractor rather than in concretise Of course The 
Friend was regularly sent as far, if I remember light, 
as the eighteenth number; that is, till a fortnight 
before the subscription was to be paid And lo ! just 
at this time I received a letter from his Lordship, re- 
proving me in language far more loidly than courteous 
for my impudence m directing my pamphlets to him, 
who knew nothing of me or my work I Seventeen or 
eighteen numbers of which, however, his Lordship 
was pleased to retain, probably for the culinary or 
post-culinary conveniences of his servants- 

Secondly, I warn all others from the attempt to de- 
viate from the ordinary mode of publishing a work by 
the trade. I thought indeed, that to the purchaser it 
was Jndifierent, whether thirty per cent of the pur- 
chase-money went to the booksellers or to the govern- 
ment; and that the convenience of receiving the work 
by the post at his own door would give the pieference 
to the latter. It is hard, I own, to have been labour- 
ing for years, in collecting and arranging the mate- 
rials , to have spent every shilling that could be spared 
after the necessaries of life had been furnished, in 
buying books, or in journies for the purpose of con- 
sulting them or of acquiring facts at the fountain 
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head ; then to buy the paper, pay for the printing, and 
the like, all at least fifteen per cent, beyond what the 
trade would have paid; and then after all to give 
thirty per cent, not of the net profits, but of the gross 
results of the sale, to a man who has merely to give 
the books shelf or warehouse room, and permit his 
apprentice to hand them over the counter to those 
who may ask for them ; and this too copy by copy, 
although, if the work be on any philosophical or scien- 
tific subject, it may be years before the edition is sold 
off. AU this, I confess, must seem a hardship, and 
one, to which the products of industry in no other 
mode of exertion are subject. Yet even this is better, 
far better, than to attempt in any way to unite the 
functions of author and publisher. But the most pru- 
dent mode is to sell the copy-right, at least of one or 
more editions, for the most that the trade will offer. 
By few only can a large remuneration be expected ; 
but fifty pounds and ease of mind are of more real ad- 
vantage to a literary man, than the chance of five 
hundred with the certainty of insult and degrading 
anxieties. I shall have been grievously misunderstood, 
if this statement should be intei preted as written with 
the desire of detracting from the character of book- 
sellers or publishers The individuals did not make 
the laws and customs of their trade, but, as m ^very 
other trade, take them as they find them. Till the 
evil can be proved to be lemovable, and without the 
substitution of an equal or greater inconvenience, it 
were neither wise nor manly even to complain of it. 
But to use It as a pretext for speaking, or even for 
thinking, or feeling, unkindly or opprobriously of the 
tradesmen, as individuals, would be something worse 
than unwise or even than unmanly , it would be im- 
moral and calumnious. My motives point in a far 
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different direction and to far other objects, as will be 
seen in the conclusion of the chapter. 

A learned and exemplary old clergyman, who many 
years ago went to his reward followed by the regrets 
and blessings of his flock, published at his own ex- 
pense two volumes octavo, entitled, A new Theory of 
Redemption. The work was most severely handled in 
The Monthly or Critical Review, I forget which, 
and this unprovoked hostility became the good old 
man’s favourite topic of conversation among his friends. 
Well ! (he used to exclaim,) in the second edition, I 
shall have an opportunity of exposing both the igno- 
rance and the malignity of the anonymous cutic. Two 
or three years however passed by without any tidings 
from the bookseller, who had undertaken the printing 
and publication of the work, and who was perfectly at 
his ease, as the author was known to be a man of large 
property. At length the accounts were written for, 
and in the course of a few weeks they were presented 
by the rider for the house, in person. My old friend 
put on his spectacles, and holding the scroll with no 
very firm hand, began — “ Paper, so mitcJi : 0 mode- 
rate enough — ^not at all beyond my expectation! 
Printing, so much : well ! moderate enough ! Stitch- 
ing, covers, advertisements, carriage, and so forth, so 
much'' — Still nothing amiss. Selleridge (for ortho- 
graphy is no necessary part of a bookseller's literal y ac- 
quirements) £3. Zs> “ Bless me ! only three guineas 
for the what d’ye call it — the selleridge “ No more, 
Sir T” replied the rider. Nay, but that is too mode- 
rate I ” rejoined my old friend. Only three guineas 
for selling a thousand copies of a woi k in tw o volumes ?” 
“ O Sir ^ ” (cries the young traveller) “ you have mis- 
taken the word. There have been none of them sold, 
they have been sent back from London long ago , and 
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this £3 3^. is for the cellaridge^ or warehouse -loom 
in our book cellar ” The work was m consequence 
preferred from the ominous cellar of the publisher’s 
to the author’s garret , and, on presenting a copy to 
an acquaintance, the old gentleman used to tell the 
anecdote with great humour and still greater good 
nature. 

With equal lack of worldly knowledge, I was a far 
more than equal sufferer for it, at the very outset of 
my authorship ® Toward the close of the first year 
fiom the time, that in an inauspicious hour I left the 
friendly cloisters, and the happy grove of quiet, ever- 
honoured Jesus College, Cambridge, I was persuaded 
by sundry philanthropists and Anti-polemists to set on 
foot a periodical work, entitled The Watchman, that, 
according to the general motto of the work, all might 
know the truth, and that the truth might make us 
f^ee In order to exempt it from the stamp-tax, 
and likewise to contiibute as little as possible to the 
supposed guilt of a war against freedom, it was to be 
pubhshed on every eighth day, thirty-two pages, large 
octavo, closely printed, and price only four-pence. 
Accordingly with a flaming prospectus , — Knowledge 
IS Power” “ To cry the state of the political atmos- 
phere,” — and so forth, 1 set off on a tour to the North, 
from Bristol to Sheffield, for the purpose of procuring 
customers, preaching by the way in most of the great 
towns, as an hireless volunteer, m a blue coat and 
white waistcoat, that not a rag of the woman of Baby- 
lon might be seen on me. For I was at that time and 

® [See the last chapter but one of the Biographical Supple- 
ment, at the end of Vol. II SC] 

’ [Michaelmas Teim, 1794, was the last he kept at Cam- 
bridge. The first number of The Watchman appeared March 1, 
1796. See Biog. Sup, S. C ] 
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lon^ after, though a Timitarian (that is ad normam 
Platonis) in philosophy, yet a zealous Unitarian in 
religion , more accurately, I was a Psilanthropist, one 
of those who believe our Lord to have been the real 
son of Joseph, and who lay the mam stress on the resur- 
rection rather than on the crucifixion. O I never can 
I remember those days with either shame or regret. 
For I was most sincere, most disinterested. My opi- 
nions were indeed in many and most important points 
erroneous , but my heart was single. Wealth, rank, 
life itself then seemed cheap to me, compared with the 
interests of what I believed to be the truth, and the 
will of my Maker. I cannot even accuse myself of 
having been actuated by vanity ; for m the expansion 
of my enthusiasm I did not think of myself at all. 

My campaign commenced at Birmingham and my 
first attack was on a rigid Calvinist, a tallow-chandler 
by trade- He was a tall dingy man, m whom length 
was so predonunant over breadth, that he might almost 
have been borrowed for a foundery poker O that face ’ 
a face kut efJL<^aaiv ! I have it before me at this mo- 
ment. The lank, black, twme-like hair, pingui-nites- 
cent, cut in a straight line along the black stubble of 
his thin gunpowder eye-brows, that looked like a 
scorched after-math from a last week’s shaving. His 
coat ;collar behind in perfect unison, both of colour 
and lustre, with the coarse yet glib cordage, which I 
suppose he called his hair, and which with a bend in- 
ward at the nape of the neck, — the only approach to 
flexure in his whole figure, — slunk in behind his waist- 
coat; while the countenance lank, dark, very hard, 
and with strong perpendicular furrows, gave me a dim 


® [This tour was made in January, 1796. See Biog. Sup- 
S. C.] 
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notion of some one looking at me through a used grid- 
iron, all soot, grease, and iron T But he was one of 
the thorough-bred, a true lover of liberty, and, as I 
was informed, had proved to the satisfaction of many, 
that Mr. Pitt was one of the horns of the second beast 
in The Revelations, that spake as a dragon A 
person, to whom one of my letters of recommendation 
had been addressed, was my introducer. It was a new 
event in my life, my first stroke in the new business I 
had undertaken of an author, yea, and of an author 
trading on his own account. My companion after 
some imperfect sentences and a multitude of hums and 
has abandoned the cause to his client; and I com- 
menced an harangue of half an hour to Phileleutheros, 
the tallow-chandler, varying my notes, through the 
whole gamut of eloquence, from the ratiocmative to 
the declamatory, and in the latter from the pathetic to 
the indignant. I argued, I described, I promised, I 
prophesied , and beginning with the captivity of nations 
I ended with the near approach of the millennium, 
finishing the whole with some of my own verses de- 
scribing that glorious state out of the Religious Mu- 
sings : 

Such delights 

As float to earth, permitted visitants ' 

When in some hour of solemn jubilee 
The mahsive gates of Paradise are thrown 
Wide open, and forth come in fragments wild 
Sweet echoes of unearthly melodies, 

And odours snatched from beds of amaranth, 

And they, that from the crystal iiver of life 
Spnng np on freshened wing, ambrosial gales ^ ® 

My taper man of lights listened with perseverant and 
praiseworthy patience, though, as I was afterwards told, 


® [Religious Musings, Poet. Woiks,I. p, 82 . S. C.] 
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on complaining of certain gales that were not altogether 
ambrosial, it was a melting day with him. And what, 
Sir,” he said, after a short pause, “ might the cost be 

Only four-pence,” — (O ! how I felt the anti-clnnax, 
the abysmal bathos of that four-pence !) — only four- 
pence, Sir, each number, to be published on every 
eighth day “ That comes to a deal of money at the 
end of a year. And how much, did you say, there 
was to be for the money ? ” — “ Thirty-two pages. Sir ! 
large octavo, closely printed.” — Thirty and two 
pages ? Bless me ! why except what I does in a family 
way on the Sabbath, that’s more than I ever reads, 
Sir ! all the year round. I am as great a one, as any 
man in Brummagem, Sir! for liberty and truth and 
all them sort of things, but as to this, — no offence, I 
hope. Sir, — I must beg to be excused.” 

So ended my first canvass . from causes that I shall 
presently mention, I made but one other application in 
person. This took place at Manchester to a stately 
and opulent wholesale dealer in cottons. He took my 
letter of introduction, and, having peiused it, measured 
me from head to foot and again from foot to head, and 
then asked if I had any bill or invoice of the thing. I 
presented my prospectus to him. He rapidly skimmed 
and hummed over the first side, and still more rapidly 
the sepond and concluding page ; crushed it within his 
fingers and the palm of his hand , then most delibe- 
rately and significantly rubbed and smoothed one part 
against the other ; and lastly putting it into his pocket 
turned his back on me with an “ ovev-run with these 
articles I ” and so without another syllable retired into 
his counting-house. And, I can truly say, to my un- 
speakable amusement. 

This, I have said, was my second and last attempt. 
On returning baffled from the first, in which I had 
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vainly essayed to repeat the miracle of Orpheus with 
the Brummagem patriot, I dined with the tradesman 
who had introduced me to him. After dinner he im- 
portuned me to smoke a pipe with him, and two or 
three other illuminati of the same rank. I objected, 
both because I was engaged to spend the evening with 
a minister and his friends, and because I had never 
smoked except once or twice in my life-time, and then 
it was herb tobacco mixed with Oronooko. On the 
assurance, however, that the tobacco was equally mild, 
and seeing too that it was of a yellow colour; — ^not 
forgetting the lamentable difficulty, I have always ex- 
perienced, in saying, No, ” and m abstaining from 
what the people about me were doing, — I took half a 
pipe, filling the lower half of the bole with salt. I was 
soon however compelled to resign it, m consequence 
of a giddiness and distressful feeling in my eyes, which, 
as 1 had drunk but a single glass of ale, must, I knew, 
have been the effect of the tobacco. Soon after, deem- 
ing myself recovered, I sallied forth to my engage- 
ment ; but the walk and the fresh air brought on all 
the symptoms again, and, I had scarcely entered the 
minister’s drawing-room, and opened a small pacquet 
of letters, which he had received from Bristol for me ; 
ere I sank back on the sofa in a sort of swoon rather 
than sleep. Fortunately I had found just time enpugh 
to inform him of the confused state of my feelings, and 
of the occasion. For here and thus 1 lay, my face 
like a wall that is white-washing, deathy pale and with 
the cold drops of perspiration running down it from 
my forehead, while one after another there dropped m 
the different gentlemen, who had been invited to meet, 
and spend the e\emng with me, to the number of from 
fifteen to twenty As the poison of tobacco acts but 
for a short time, I at length awoke from insensibility, 
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and looked round on the paity, my eyes dazzled by 
the candles which had been lighted in the interim. 
By way of relieving my embarrassment one of the 
gentlemen began the conversation, with “Have you 
seen a paper to day, Mr. Coleridge ?” “ Sir I ” I re- 

plied, rubbing my eyes, “ I aih far from convinced, 
that a Christian is permitted to read either news- 
papers or any other works of merely political and 
temporary interest.” This remark, so ludicrously in- 
apposite to, or rather, incongruous with, the purpose, 
for which I was known to have visited Birmingham, 
and to assist me in which they were all then met, pro- 
duced an involuntary and general burst of laughter, 
and seldom indeed have I passed so many delightful 
hours, as I enjoyed m that room from the moment of 
that laugh till an early hour the next morning. Never, 
perhaps, in so mixed and numerous a party have I 
since heard conversation sustained with such anima- 
tion, enriched with such variety of information and 
enlivened with such a flow of anecdote. Both then 
and afterwards they all joined in dissuading me from 
proceeding with my scheme , assured me in the most 
friendly and yet most flattering expressions, that 
neither was the employment fit for me, nor I fit for the 
employment. Yet, if I determined on perse vei mg in 
it, tl^ey promised to exert themselves to the utmost to 
procure subscribers, and insisted that I should make 
no more applications in person, but carry on the can- 
vass by proxy. The same hospitable reception, the 
same dissuasion, and, that failing, the same kind exer- 
tions in my behalf, I met with at Manchester, Derby, 
Nottingham,' Sheffield, — indeed, at every place in 
which I took up my sojourn. I often recal with affec- 
tionate pleasure the many respectable men who in- 
terested themselves for me, a perfect stranger to them, 
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not a few of whom I can still name among my friends. 
They will bear witness for me how opposite even then 
niv principles weie to those of Jacobinism or even of 
democracy, and can attest the strict accuracy of the 
statement which I have left on record in the 10th and 
11 th numbers of The Friend.*® 

From this rememberable tour I returned with neaily 
a thousand names on the subscription list of The 
Watchman , yet moie than half convinced, that pru- 
dence dictated the abandonment of the scheme. But 
for this very reason I persevered in it; for I was at 
that period of my life so completely hag-ridden by the 
fear of being influenced by selfish motives, that to 
know a mode of conduct to be the dictate of prudence 
was a sort of presumptive proof to my feelings, that 
the contrary was the dictate of duty. Accordingly, I 
commenced the work, which was announced m Lon- 
don by long bills in letters larger than had evei been 
seen before, and which, I have been informed, for I 
did not see them myself, eclipsed the glories even of 
the lottery puffs. But alas I the publication of the 
very first number was delayed beyond the day an- 
nounced for its appearance. In the second number 
an essay against fast days, with a most censurable ap- 
plication of a text from Isaiah for its motto, lost me 
near five hundred of my subscribers at one blow^ in 
the two following numbers I made enemies of all my 
Jacobin and democratic patrons , for, disgusted by 
their infidelity, and their adoption of French morals 
with French psilosophy ; and perhaps thinking, that 
chanty ought to begin nearest home; instead of 
abusing the government and the Aristocrats chiefly or 


[Vol. 11. Essays 1 p, 1, 11 . p, 28 of the .Srd and 4tli edits. 
See also in that volume Essay sxi p. 186. S. C ] 
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entirely, as had been expected of me, I levelled my 
attacks at “ modern patriotism,” and even ventured to 
declare my belief, that whatever the motives of minis- 
ters might have been for the sedition, or as it was then 
the fashion to call them, the gagging bills, yet the 
bills themselves would produce an effect to be desired 
by all the true fi lends of freedom, as far as they should 
contribute to deter men from openly declaiming on 
subjects, the principles of which they had never bot- 
tomed, and from ‘^pleading to the poor and ignoiant, 
instead of pleading yhr them.” At the same time I 
avowed my conviction, that national education and a 
concurring spread of the Gospel were the indispensable 
condition of any true political melioration. Thus by 
the time the seventh number was published, I had the 
mortification — (but why should I say this, when in 
truth I cared too httle for any thing that concerned 
my worldly interests to be at all mortified about it'^) 
— of seeing the preceding numbers exposed in sundry 
old iron shops for a penny a piece. At the ninth 
number I dropt the work. But from the London 
publisher I could not obtain a shilling, he was a 

• and set me at defiance. From other places I 

procured but little, and after such delays as rendered 
that little worth nothing; and I should have been 
inevitably thrown into jail by my Bristol printer, who 
refused to wait even for a month, for a sum between 
eighty and ninety pounds, if the money had not been 
paid for me by a man by no means afiduent, a dear 
friend, who attached himself to me from my first arri- 
val at Bristol, who has continued my friend with a 
fidelity unconquered by time or even by my own appa- 


[Josiab Wade. See the Biographical Supplement, where 
this gentleman is again spoken of, S, C.] 
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rent neglect ; a friend from whom I never received an 
advice that was not wise, nor a remonstrance that was 
not gentle and affectionate. 

Conscientiously an opponent of the first revolution- 
ary war, yet with my eyes thoroughly opened to the 
true character and impotence of the favourers of revo- 
lutionary principles m England, principles which I 
held in abhorrence, — (for it was part of my political 
creed, that whoever ceased to act as an individual by 
making himself a member of any society not sanc- 
tioned by his Government, forfeited the rights of a 
citizen) — a vehement Anti-Ministeriahst, but after the 
invasion of Switzerland, a more vehement Anti-Galli- 
can, and still more intensely an Anti-Jacobin, I retired 
to a cottage at Stowey,^' and provided for my scanty 
maintenance by writing verses for a London Morning 
Paper.^^ I saw plainly, that literature was not a pro- 
fession, by which I could expect to live, for I could 
not disguise from myself, that, whatever my talents 
might or might not be in other respects, yet they w^ere 
not of the sort that could enable me to become a popu- 
lar wiiter; and that whatever my opinions might be 
in themselves, they were almost equi-distant from all 
the thiee prominent paities, the Pittites, the Foxites, 
and the Democrats. Of the unsaleable nature of my 
writings I had an amusing memento one morning^fiom 
our owm servant girl For happening to rise at an 
earlier hour than usual, I observed her putting an ex- 
travagant quantity of paper into the grate m order to 
light the fire, and mildly checked her for her waste- 
fulness , La, Sir ! ” (replied poor Nanny) “ why, it is 
only Watchmen.’' 

[In January, 1797 SC] 

[Ihe Morning Po5t See the last chapter but one of the 
Biographical Supplement. S. C.] 
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I now devoted myself to poetry and to the study of 
ethics and psychology ; and so profound was my admi- 
ration at this time of Hartley’s Essay on Man,^^ that 
I gave his name to my first-born. In addition to the 
gentleman, my neighbour, whose garden joined on to 
my little orchard, and the cultivation of whose friend- 
ship had been my sole motive in choosing Stowey for 
my residence,^ I was so fortunate as to acquire, shortly 


[Observations on Man, his Frame, his Duty, and his Ex- 
pectations, m two parts, 8vo. published in 1748. Dr Hartley, 
son of the Vicar of Armley, near Leeds, was bom on the 30th 
of August, 1705, died at Bath in 1757. S, C.] 

[ riie late Thomas Poole — a man whom I have seen now 
in his harvest field, or the market, now in a committee-room 
with the Rickmans and Ricardos of the age , at another time 
with Davy, Wollaston, and the Wedgwoods , now with Words- 
worth, Southey, and other friends not unheard of in the repub- 
lic of letters, now in the drawing-rooms of the rich and the 
noble, and now presiding at the annual dinner of a village benefit 
society, and in each seeming to be in the very place he 'was 
intended for, and taking the part to which his tastes, talents, 
and attainments gave him an admitted right. And yet this is 
not the most 1 emarkable, not the individualizing, tiait of my 
friend’s character It is almost overlooked in the originality 
and raciness of his intellect , in the life, freshness, and practical 
value of his remarks and notices, truths plucked as they are 
growing, and delivered to you with the dew on them, the fair 
earnings of an observing eye, armed and kept on the watch by 
thought and meditation , and above all, in the integrity or en- 
tireness of his being, (integrum et sine cera vas^) the steadiness 
of his attachments, and the activity and persistency of a bene- 
volence, which so graciously presses a warm temper into the 
service of a yet warmer heart, and so lights up the little flaws 
and imperfections incident to humanity in its choicest specimens, 
that were their removal at the option of his friends, (and few 
have or deserve to have so many,) not a man among them but 
would vote for leaving him as he is.” Note to the Church and 
State, p. 98, edit, of 1839. S, C .] 
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after my settlement there, an invaluable blessing m 
the society and neighbourhood of one, to whom I 
could look up with equal reverence, whether I regarded 
him as a poet, a philosopher, or a man.^® His conver- 
sation extended to almost all subjects, except physics 
and politics ; with the latter he never troubled himself. 
Yet neither my retirement nor my utter abstraction 
from all the disputes of the day could secure me in 
those jealous times from suspicion and obloquy, which 


[The reader will recognize at once in this revered philoso- 
pher and poet, that 

Friend of the wise and teacher of the good 

whose great name has been so frequently joined with the name 
of Coleridge, ever since their association with each other in the 
lovely region of Qaantock It w'as in those days that after 
hearing his 

Song divine of high and passionate thoughts 
To their own music chanted, 

my father thus addressed him 

0 great bard 

Ere yet that last strain dying awed the air, 

With steadfast eye I viewed thee in the choir 
Of ever-endunng men. The truly great 
Ha'^e all one age, and from one visible space 
Shed influence ' They both in power and act 
Are permanent, and Time is not with them. 

Save as It worketh for them, they in it 
Nor less a sacred roll, than those of old, 

And to be placed, as they, with gradual fame 
Among the archives of mankind, thy work 
Makes audible a linked lay of Trutli, 

Of Tiuth profound a sweet, conanuous lay. 

Not learnt but native, her own natural notes. 

From the lines to William Woudsw'orth, composed after his 
recitation of a poem on the growth of an Individual IMind — 
Poet. Works, I 206. S. C ] 
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did not stop at me, but extended to my excellent 
friend, whose perfect innocence was even adduced as 
a proof of his guilt. One of the many busy sycophants 
of that day, — (I here use the word sycophant in its 
original sense, as a wretch who flatters the prevailing 
party by informing against his neighbours, under pre- 
tence that they are exporters of prohibited figs or fan- 
cies, — ^for the moral application of the term it matters 
not which) — one of these sycophantic law-mongrels, 
discoursing on the politics of the neighbourhood, ut- 
tered the following deep remark : “ As to Coleridge, 
there is not so much harm in him, for he is a whirl- 
brain that talks whatever comes uppermost ; but that 

^ he IS the darJc traitor. You never hear 

HIM sa^ a syllable on the subject, 

Now that the hand of Providence has disciplined all 
Europe into sobriety, as men tame wild elephants, by 
alternate blows and caresses , now that Enghshmen of 
all classes are restored to their old English notions 
and feelings , it will with difficulty be credited, how 
great an influence was at that time possessed and ex- 
erted by the spirit of secret defamation, — (the too con- 
stant attendant on party-zeal,) — during the i estless in- 
terim from 1793 to the commencement of the Ad- 
dington administration, or the year before the truce 
of Amiens. For by the latter period the minds of 
the partizans, exhausted by excess of stimulation and 
humbled by mutual disappointment, had become lan- 
guid The same causes, that inclined the nation to 
peace, disposed the individuals to reconciliation. Both 
parties had found themselves in the wrong. The one 
had confessedly mistaken the moral character of the 
revolution, and the other had miscalculated both its 
moral and its physical resources. The experiment 
was made at the price of great, almost, we may say. 
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of humiliating sacrifices , and wise men foresaw that it 
would fail, at least m its direct and ostensible object. 
Yet It was purchased cheaply, and lealized an object 
of equal value, and, if possible, of still more vital im- 
portance. For it brought about a national unanimity 
unexampled in our history since the reign of Eliza- 
beth , and Providence, never wanting to a good work 
when men have done their parts, soon provided a 
common focus in the cause of Spam, which made us 
all once more Englishmen by at once gratifying and 
correcting the predilections of both parties. The sin- 
cere reverers of the throne felt the cause of loyalty 
ennobled by its alliance with that of fieedom , while 
the honest zealots of the people could not but admit, 
that freedom itself assumed a more winning form, hu- 
manized by loyalty and consecrated by religious prin- 
ciple. The j^outhful enthusiasts who, flattered by the 
morning rainbow of the French 1 evolution, had made 
a boast of expatriating their hopes and fears, now, 
disciplined by the succeeding storms and sobered by 
increase of years, had been taught to pnze and honour 
the spirit of nationality as the best safeguard of national 
independence, and this again as the absolute pre-re- 
quisite and necessary basis of popular rights. 

If in Spam too disappointment has nipped our too 
forward expectations, yet all is not destioyed that is 
checked. The crop was perhaps springing up^ too 
rank m the stalk to hern well , and theie weie, doubt- 
less, symptoms of the Galhcan blight on it. If super- 
stition and despotism have been suffered to let in their 
wolvish sheep to trample and eat it down even to the 
surface, yet the roots remain alive, and the second 
growth may prove the stronger and healthier for the 
temporary inteiruption. At all events, to us heaven 
has been just and gracious. The people of England 

1 o 
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did their best, and have received their lewards. Long 
may we continue to deserve it ! Causes, which it had 
been too generally the habit of former statesmen to 
regard as belonging to another world, are now admitted 
by all ranks to have been the mam agents of our suc- 
cess. “ We fought from heaven ; the stars in their 
courses fought against Sisera If then unanimity 
grounded on moral feelings has been among the least 
equivocal sources of our national glory, that man de- 
serves the esteem of his countrymen, even as patriots, 
who devotes his life and the utmost efforts of his intel- 
lect to the preservation and continuance of that una- 
nimity by the disclosure and establishment of prin- 
ciples. For by these all opinions must be ultimately 
tried , and, (as the feelings of men are worthy of regard 
only as far as they are the representatives of their 
fixed opinions,) on the knowledge of these all una- 
nimity, not accidental and fleeting, must be grounded. 
Let the scholar, who doubts this assertion, refer only 
to the speeches and writings of Edmund Burke at the 
commencement of the American war, and compare 
them with his speeches and writings at the commence- 
ment of the Flench revolution. He will find the pim- 
ciples exactly the same and the deductions the same ; 
but the practical inferences almost opposite in the one 
case from those drawn in the other , yet in both equally 
legifimate and in both equally confirmed by the re- 
sults Whence gained he this»superiority of foi esight ? 
Whence arose the striking difference, and, in most in- 
stances even, the discrepancy between the grounds 
assigned by him and by those who voted with him, on 
the same questions? How are we to explain the no- 
torious fact, that the speeches and writings of Edmund 
Burke are more interesting at the present day than 
they were found at the time of their first publication , 
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while those of his illustrious confederates are either 
forgotten, or exist only to furnish proofs, that the 
same conclusion, which one man had deduced scienti-- 
fically, ma^ be brought out by another in consequence 
of errors that luckily chanced to neutralize each other. 
It would be unhandsome as a conjecture, even were it 
not, as it actually is, false in point of fact to attribute 
this difference to deficiency of talent on the part of 
Burke’s friends, or of expenence, or of historical know- 
ledge The satisfactory solution is, that Edmund 
Burke possessed and had sedulously sharpened that 
eye, which sees all things, actions, and events, in rela- 
tion to the laws that determine their existence and 
circumscribe their possibility He referred habitually 
to principles. He was a scientific statesman , and 
therefore a seer For every principle contains in itself 
the germs of a prophecy ; and, as the prophetic power 
is the essential privilege of science, so the fulfilment 
of its oracles supplies the outward and, (to men in 
general,) the only test of its claim to the title. Weari- 
some as Burke’s refinements appeared to his parlia- 
mentaiy auditors, yet the cultivated classes throughout 
Europe have reason to be thankful, that he 

went on refining, 

And thought of convincing, while they thought of dmmg 

Our very sign-boards, (said an illustrious fiieq^ to 
me,) give evidence, that there has been a Titian in 
the world. In like manner, not only the debates m 
parliament, not only our proclamations and state 
papers, but the essays and leading paragraphs of our 
journals are so many remembrancers of Edmund 
Burke. Of this the reader may easily convince him- 
self, if either by recollection or reference he will com- 


[Goldsmith’s Retaliation. S. C ] 
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pare the opposition newspapers at the commencement 
and during the five or six following years of the French 
revolution with the sentiments, and grounds of argu- 
ment assumed in the same class of journals at present, 
and for some years past. 

Whether the spiiit of jacobinism, which the writings 
of Burke exorcised from the higher and from the lite- 
rary classes, may not, like the ghost in Hamlet, be 
heard moving and mining m the underground cham- 
bers with an activity the more dangerous because less 
noisy, may admit of a question. I have given my 
opinions on this point, and the grounds of them, in 
my letters to Judge Fletcher occasioned by his charge 
to the Wexford grand jury, and published m the 
Couiier.^® Be this as it may, the evil spirit of jealousy, 
and with it the Cerberean whelps of feud and slander, 
no longer walk their rounds, in cultivated society. 

Far different were the days to which these anec- 
dotes have carried me back. The dark guesses of 
some zealous Quidnunc met with so congenial a soil in 
the grave alarm of a titled Dogberry of our neighbour- 
hood, that a spy was actually sent down from the 
government pour surveillance of myself and friend. 
There must have been not only abundance, but variety 
of these “honourable men” at the disposal of Minis- 
ters^ for this proved a very honest fellow After 
three weeks’ truly Indian perseverance m tracking us, 
(for we were commonly together,) during all which 
time seldom were we out of doors, but he contrived to 
be within hearing, — (and all the while utterly unsus- 
pected ; how indeed could such a suspicion enter our 
fancies — he not only rejected Sir Dogberry’s request 
that he would try yet a little longer, but declared to 


18 [They appeared in November and December of 1814 , 
S. C.] 
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him his belief, that both my friend and myself were as 
good subjects, for aught he could discover to the con- 
trary, as any in His Majesty’s dominions He had 
repeatedly hid himself, he said, for hours together be- 
hind a bank at the sea-side, (our favourite seat,) and 
overheard our conversation. At first he fancied, that 
we were aware of our danger, for he often heaid me 
talk of one Spy Nozy^ which he was inclined to in- 
terpret of himself, and of a remaikable feature belong- 
ing to him , but he was speedily convinced that it was 
the name of a man who had made a book and lived 
long ago. Our talk ran most upon books, and we 
were perpetually desiring each other to look at 
and to listen to that; but he could not catch a word 
about politics Once he had joined me on the road ; 
(this occurred, as I was returning home alone from my 
friend’s house, which was about three miles from my 
own cottage,) and, passing himself off as a tiaveller, 
he had entered into conversation with me, and talked 
of purpose in a democrat Tvay in older to draw me out. 
The result, it appears, not only convinced him that I 
was no friend of jacobinism , but, (he added,) I had 
plainly made it out to be such a silly as well as 
wicked thing, that he felt ashamed though he had only 
put it onl 1 distinctly remembered the occurrence, 
and had mentioned it immediately on my leuiri^i re- 
peating what the traveller with his Bardolph nose had 
said, with my own answer , and so little did I suspect 
the true object of my ‘‘ tempter ere accuser,” that I 
expressed with no small pleasure my hope and belief, 
that the conversation had been of some service to the 
poor misled malcontent. This incident therefore pre- 
vented all doubt as to the truth of the report, which 
through a friendly medium came to me from the mas- 
ter of the village mn, who had been ordered to enter- 
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tain the Government gentleman in his best manner, 
but above all to be silent concerning such a person 
being in his house. At length he received Sir Dog- 
berry’s commands to accompany his guest at the final 
interview, and, after the absolving suffrage of the 
gentleman honoured with the confidence ofi Ministers^ 
answered, as follows, to the following queries^ D. 
Well, landlord ! and what do you know of the person 
in question ^ L. I see him often pass by with maister 

, my landlord, ( that is, the owner of the house,} 

and sometimes with the new-comers at Holford,^® but 
I never said a word to him or he to me. D. But do 
you not know, that he has distributed papers and 
hand-bills of a seditious nature among the common 
people? L. No, your Honour! I never heard of 
such a thing. D. Have you not seen this Mr Cole- 
ridge, or heard of, his haranguing and talking to knots 
and clusters of the inhabitants ^ — What are you grin- 
ning at, Sir^ L. Beg your Honour’s pardon ^ but I 
was only thinking, how they’d have stared at him. If 
what I have heard be true, your Honour I they would 
not have understood a word he said. When our Vicar 
was here, Dr. the master of the great school and 
Canon of Windsor, there was a great dinner party at 

maister s ; and one of the farmers, that was 

ther^, told us that he and the Doctor talked real He- 
brew Greek at each other for an hour together after 
dinner. D, Answer the question. Sir I does he ever 
harangue the people? L. I hope, your Honour an’t 
angry with me I can say no more than I know. I 
never saw him talking with any one, but my landlord, 


[Holford IS the village near Alfoxtou, where Mr. Words- 
worth and Miss Wordsworth resided. S. C.] 

20 [Dr.Langfoid. S. C.] 
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and our curate, and the strange gentleman. D. Has 
he not been seen wandering on the hills towards the 
Channel, and along the shore, with books and papers 
in his hand, taking charts and maps of the country ? 
L. Why, as to that, your Honour I I own, I have 
heard , I am sure, I vrould not wish to say ill of any 
body , but it is certain, that I have heard — D. Speak 
out, man ! don’t be afraid, you aie doing your duty to 
your King and Government. What have you heard ? 
L. Why, folks do say, }our Honour^ as how that he 
IS a Poet^ and that he is going to put Quantock and 
all about heie in punt , and as they be so much toge- 
ther, I suppose that the strange gentleman has some 
consavn m the business.” — So ended this formidable 
inquisition, the latter part of which alone requires ex- 
planation, and at the same time entitles the anecdote 
to a place in my literary life. I had considered it as 
a defect in the admirable poem of The Task, that the 
subject, which gives the title to the woik, was not, and 
indeed could not be, earned on beyond the thiee or 
four first pages, and that, throughout the poem, the 
connections are fieqnently awkward, and the transi- 
tions abrupt and arbitrary. I sought for a subject, 
that should give equal room and freedom for desciip- 
tion, incident, and impassioned reflections on men, 
nature, and society, yet supply in itself a naturaj con- 
nection to the parts, and unity to the whole. Such a 
subject I conceived myself to have found in a stieam, 
traced from its source in the hills among the yellow- 
red moss and conical glass-shaped tufts of bent, to the 
first break or fall, where its drops become audible, and 
it begins to form a channel , thence to the peat and 
turf barn, itself built of the same dark squares as it 
sheltered, to the sheepfold; to the first cultivated 
plot of ground, to the lonely cottage and its bleak 
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garden won from the heath ; to the hamlet, the vil- 
lages, the market-town, the manufactories, and the 
sea-port. My walks therefore were almost daily on 
the top of Quantock, and among its sloping coombes. 
With my pencil and memorandum-book in my hand, 
I was making studies as the artists call them, and 
often moulding my thoughts into verse, with the objects 
and imagery immediately before my senses. Many 
circumstances, evil and good, intervened to prevent 
the completion of the poem, which was to have been 
entitled The Brook. Had I finished the work, it was 
my purpose in the heat of the moment to have dedi- 
cated it to our then committee of public safety as con- 
taining the charts and maps, with which I was to have 
supplied the French Government in aid of their plans 
of invasion. And these too for a tract of coast that, 
from Clevedon to Minehead, scarcely permits the ap- 
proach of a fishing-boat ! 

All my experience from my first entrance into life 
to the present hour is in favour of the warning maxim, 
that the man, who opposes %n toto the political or reli- 
gious zealots of his age, is safer from their obloquy 
than he who differs from them but in one or two 
points, or perhaps only in degree. By that transfer 
of the feelings of private life into the discussion of 
publiQ. questions, which is the queen bee in the hive of 
party fanaticism, the partisan has more sympathy with 
an intemperate opposite than with a moderate friend. 
We now enjoy an intermission, and long may it con- 
tinue ! In addition to far higher and more important 
mei its, our present Bible societies and other numerous 
associations for national or charitable objects, may 
serve perhaps to carry off the superfluous activity and 
fervour of stirring minds in innocent hyperboles and 
the bustle of management. But the poison-tree is not 
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dead, though the sap may for a season have subsided 
to its roots. At least let us not be lulled into such a 
notion of our entire security, as not to keep watch and 
ward, even on our best feelings. I have seen gross 
intolerance shown m support of toleration , sectarian 
antipathy most obtiusively displayed m the promotion 
of an undistmguishmg comprehension of sects ; and 
acts of ciuelt}^, (I had almost said,) of treachery, com- 
mitted m furtherance of an object vitally important to 
the cause of humanity , and all this by men too of 
naturally kind dispositions and exemplary conduct. 

The magic lod of fanaticism is preseived m the 
very adyta of human natuie ; and needs only the re- 
exciting waimth of a master hand to bud forth afresh 
and pioduce the old fiuits The honor of the Pea- 
sants’ war in Germany, and the direful effects of the 
Anabaptists’ tenets, (which differed only from those of 
j'acobinism by the substitution of theological for philo- 
sophical jargon,} stiuck all Euiope for a time with 
affright. Yet little more than a centuiy was sufficient 
to obliterate all effective memory of these events. 
The same principles with similar though less dreadful 
consequences were again at work from the imprison- 
ment of the first Charles to the restoiation of his son. 
The fanatic maxim of extirpating fanaticism by perse- 
cution produced a civil war The war ended m the 
victory of the insurgents, but the temper survived, 
and ]\Iilton had abundant grounds for asserting, that 
Presbyter was but Old Priest wTit large One 
good result, thank heaven ^ of this zealotry was the 
re-establishment of the chuich. And now it might 


[Line SO of the irregular sonnet On the New Foicers of 
Confeciente under the Long Parliament, i odd’s Milton, vol. vi. 
p. 9^2-7. S.C] 
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have been hoped, that the mischievous spirit would 
have been bound for a season, “ and a seal set upon 
him, that he should deceive the nation no more But 
no ! The ball of persecution was taken up with undi- 
minished vigour by the persecuted. The same fanatic 
principle that, under the solemn oath and covenant, 
had turned cathedrals into stables, destroyed the rarest 
trophies of art and ancestral piety, and hunted the 
brightest oinaments of learning and religion into holes 
and corners, now marched under episcopal banners, 
and, having fiist crowded the prisons of England, 
emptied its whole vial of wrath on the miserable Cove- 
nanters of Scotland.^ A merciful providence at length 
constrained both parties to join against a common 
enemy. A wise government followed; and the estab- 
lished church became, and now is, not only the brightest 
example, but our best and only sure bulwark, of tole- 
ration ! — ^the true and indispensable bank against a 
new inundation of persecuting zeal — Esto perpetua f 
A long interval of quiet succeeded ; or rather, the 
exhaustion had produced a cold fit of the ague which 
was symptomatized by indifference among the many, 
and a tendency to infidelity or scepticism in the edu- 
cated classes. At length those feelings of disgust and 
hatred, which for a brief while the multitude had 
attacl^ed to the crimes and absurdities of sectarian and 
democratic fanaticism, were transferred to the oppres- 
sive privileges of the noblesse^ and the luxury, intrigues 
and favouritism of the continental courts. The same 
principles, dressed in the ostentatious garb of a fashion- 
able philosophy, once more rose trmmphant and effected 
the French revolution. And have we not within the 


Revelation xx 3. 

23 See Laing\ History of Scotland . — Walter Scott's bards, 
ballads, &c 
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last three or four years had reason to apprehend, that 
the detestable maxims and correspondent measures of 
the late French despotism had already bedimmed the 
public recollections of democratic phrensy ; had drawn 
off to other objects the electric force of the feelings 
which had massed and upheld those recollections ; and 
that a favourable concurrence of occasions was alone 
wanting to awaken the thunder and precipitate the 
lightning from the opposite quarter of the political 
heaven ^ 

In part from constitutional indolence, which in the 
very hey-day of hope had kept my enthusiasm m check, 
but still more from the habits and influences of a clas- 
sical education and academic pursuits, scarcely had a 
year elapsed from the commencement of my literary 
and political adventures before my mind sank into a 
state of thorough disgust and despondency, both with 
1 egard to the disputes and the parties disputant. W ith 
more than poetic feeling I exclaimed : 

The sensual and the dark rebel in vam, 

Slaves by their own compulsion • In mad game 
They break their manacles, to wear the name 
Of freedom, graven on a heavier chain. 

0 Liberty • with profitless endeavour 
Have I pursued thee many a weary hour , 

But thou nor sweU’st the victor’s pomp, nor ever 
Didst breathe thy soul in forms of human powei ’ 

Alike from all, howe’er they piaise thee, 

(Nor prayer nor boastful name delays thee) 

From Superstition’s harpy minions 
And factious Blasphemy’s obscener slaves, 

1 hou speed est on thy cherub pinions, 

The guide of homeless winds and playmate of the waves ' “ 


[See The Friend, sect. 1, On the Principles of Political 
Knowledge. Essay IIT. vol.i. pp. 244-5, fifth edit. S. C ] 

^ [Poet. Works, vol, 1 . p. lol Mr. C. here substitutes 
“ Superstition” for ‘‘ Priestcraft,” and " cherub” for ** subtle” 
in the last line hut one. S. C ] 
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I retired to a cottage in Somersetshire at the foot 
of Quantock, and devoted my thoughts and studies to 
the foundations of religion and moials. Here I found 
myself all afloat Doubts rushed m , broke upon me 
^^from the fountains of the great deep” and fell 
< front the windows of heaven.” The fontal truths of 
natural religion and the books of Revelation alike 
contributed to the flood , and it was long ere my ark 
touched on an Aral at, and lested. The idea of the 
Supreme Being appeared to me to be as necessarily 
implied in all particular modes of being as the idea of 
infinite space m all the geometrical figures by which 
space IS limited. I was pleased with the Cartesian 
opinion, that the idea of God is distinguished from all 
other ideas by involving its reality; but I was not 
wholly satisfied. I began then to ask myself, what 
proof I had of the outward existence of any thing ^ 
Of this sheet of paper for instance, as a thing in itself, 
separate from the phtsenomenon or image in my per- 
ception. I saw, that in the nature of things such 
proof is impossible , and that of all modes of being, 
that ai*e not objects of the senses, the existence is as- 
sumed by a logical necessity arising from the constitu- 
tion of the mind itself, — ^by the absence of all motive 
to doubt it, not from any absolute contradiction m the 
supposition of the contrary. Still the existence of a 
Being, the ground of all existence, was not yet the ex- 
istence of a moral creator, and governour “ In the 
positit)n, that all reality is either contained in the ne- 
cessary being as an attribute, or exists through him, 
as its ground, it remains undecided whether the pro- 
perties of intelligence and will are to be referred to 
the Supreme Being in the former or only in the 
latter sense; as inherent attributes, or only as conse- 
quences that have existence m other things through 
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him Were the latter the truth, then notwithstanding 
all the pre-eminence which must be assigned to the 
Eternal First from the suiiiciency, unity, and inde- 
pendence of his being, as the dread ground of the uni- 
verse, his natuie v^ould yet fall far short of that, which 
we are hound to comprehend m the idea of God. For, 
without any knowledge or determining resolve of its 
own, it would only be a blind necessary ground of 
other things and other spirits ; and thus would be dis- 
tinguished from the fate of certain ancient philoso- 
phers in no respect, but that of being more definitely 
and intelligibly described.” 

For a very long time, indeed, I could not reconcile 
personality with infinity , and my head was with Spi- 
noza, though my whole heart remained with Paul and 
John. Yet there had dawned upon me, even before I 
had met with the Critique of the Pure Reason, 
a certain guiding light. If the mere intellect could 
make no certain discovery of a holy and intelligent 
first cause, it might yet supply a demonstration, that 
no legitimate argument could he drawn from the intel- 
lect against its truth. And what is this more than 
St Paul’s assertion, that by wisdom, — (more propeily 
translated by the powers of reasoning) — no man ever 
arrived at the knowledge of God^ What moie than 
the subhmest, and probably the oldest, book on^eaith 
has taught us, 


Thus organization, and motion, are regarded as /row God, 
not tn God 

^ [From Immanuel Kant’s treatise entitled Der emzig mo- 
ghche Betueugrund zu emei Demon^tratimjni das Dasem Gottes 
1. Ahth 4 Betr 3 Ajzwei/cuwg, first puhhbhed m 1763. Works, 
vol. VI. p 42 Mr. C. gave the abbreviated name of this 
treatise, and referred it to the Vermischte Schiften, Zueiter 
Band, § 102 and 103. S. C.] 
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Silver and gold man searchetli out 

Bnngeth the ore out of the earth, and darkness into light. 

But where findeth he wisdom^ 

Where is the place of understanding 

The abyss crieth , it is not in me * 

Ocean echoeth back, not m me ' 

Whence then cometh wisdom ? 

Where dwelleth undei standing'* 

Hidden from the eyes of the living. 

Kept secret from the fowls of heaven ’ 

Hell and death answer , 

We have heard the rumour thereof from afar ' 

God marketh out the road to it, 

God knoweth its abiding place • 

He beholdeth the ends of the earth , 

He surveyeth what is beneath the heavens ’ 

And as he weighed out the winds, and measured the sea, 
And appointed laws to the rain, 

And a path to the thunder, 

A path to the flashes of the lightning • 

Then did he see it. 

And he counted it , 

He searched into the depth thereof, 

And with a line did he compass it round * 

But to man he said, 

The-fear of the Lord is wisdom for thee ' 

And to avoid evil, 

That IS thy undei standing.®® 

I became convinced, that religion, as both the cor- 
ner-stone and the key-stone of morality, must have a 
moral origin , so far at least, that the evidence of its 
doctrines could not, like the truths of abstract science, 


Job, chap. X2V111. 
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be wholly independent of the will. It were therefore 
to be expected, that its fundamental truth would be 
such as might be denied , though only, by the fool, 
and even by the fool from the madness of the heart 
alone ! 

The question then concerning our faith in the ex- 
istence of a God, not only as the ground of the uni- 
verse by bis essence, but as its maker and judge by 
his wisdom and holy wnll, appeared to stand thus. 
The sciential reason, the objects of which are purely 
theoretical, remains neutral, as long as its name and 
semblance are not usurped by the opponents of the 
doctrine. But it then beqomes an effective ally by ex- 
posing the false show of demonstration, or by evincing 
the equal demonstrability of the contiary fiom pre- 
mises equally logical The understanding meantime 
suggests, the analogy of experience facilitates, the be- 
lief. Nature excites and recalls it, as by a perpetual 
levelation. Our feelings almost necessitate it, and 
the law of conscience peremptorily commands it The 
arguments, that at all apply to it, aie in its favour; 
and there is nothing against it, but its own sublimity. 
It could not be intellectually more evident without be- 


Wherever A = B, and A is =B, are equally demon- 
strable, the premise m each undeniable, the induction evident, 
and the conclusion legitimate — the result must be, eitli^r that 
contraries can both be true, (vihich is absuid,) or that the 
faculty and forms of reasoning employed aie inapplicable to the 
subject — 1. e. that there is a fLErdpacig dg dXKo ykvog* Thus, 
the attributes of Space and Time applied to Spirit are hetero- 
geneous — and the proof of this is, that by admitting them expli- 
cite or implicite contraries may be demonstrated true — 1 e. that 
the same, taken in the same sense, is true and not true. — That 
the world had a beginning in Time and a bound in Space , and 
That the world had not a beginning and has no limit, — That a 
self-01 iginating act is, and is not possible, are instances. 
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coming morally less effective , without counteracting 
its own end by sacrificing the life of faith to the cold 
mechanism of a wwthless because compulsory assent. 
The belief of a God and a future state, (if a passive 
acquiescence may be flattered with the name of belief,) 
does not indeed always beget a good heart , but a good 
heart so naturally begets the belief, that the very few 
exceptions must be regarded as strange anomalies 
from strange and unfortunate circumstances.®® 

Fiom these premises I proceeded to draw the fol- 
lowing conclusions First, that having once fully ad- 
mitted the existence of an infinite yet self-conscious 
Creator, we are not allowed Jo ground the ii rationality 


30 I believe that the notion of God is essential to the hu- 
man mind, that it is called forth into distinct consciousness 
principally by the conscience, and auxiliarly by the manifest 
adaptation of means to ends in the outward creation. It is, there- 
fore, evident to my reason, that the existence of God is abso- 
lutely and necessarily insusceptible of a scientific demonstration, 
and that Scripture has so represented it. For it commands us 
to believe in one God I am the Laid thy God thou shalt 
have none other gods hut me Now all commandment necessa- 
rily relates to the will , whereas all scientific demonstration is 
independent of the will, and is apodictic or demonstrative only 
as far as it is compulsory on the mind, volentem,nolentem ” Lit. 
Hem I pp. 390-1 “ The Trinity of persons in the Unity of the 

Godhead A\ould have been a necessary idea of my speculative 
reasoiC deduced fiora the necessary postulate of an intelligent 
creator, whose ideas, being anteiior to the things, must be more 
actual than those things, even as those things are more actual 
than "our images derived from them, and who, as intelligent, 
must have had co-etemally an adequate idea of himself, in and 
through which he created all things both in heaven and earth 
But tins would only have been a speculative idea, like those of 
circles and other mathematical figures, to which we are not au- 
thonzed by the practical reason to attribute reality. Solely m 
consequence of our Redemption does the Trinity become a doc- 
trine, the belief of which as real is commanded by our con- 
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of any other article of faith on arguments which would 
equally prove that to be irrational, which we had 
allowed to be real Secondly, that whatever is dedu- 
cible from the admission of a self-compreJiendmg and 
ereatiie spirit may be legitimately used in proof of the 
possibility of any further mystery concerning the 
divine nature. Possibilitatem mysterioriim^ ( T) mi- 
iatiSy^c ) contra msultus Injiclehmn et Hcereticorum 
a contradictionibus undico ; haudqiudem veritatem, 
quce revelations sola stahiliri piosut; says Leibnitz 
m a letter to his Duke. He then adds the following 
just and important remark. “ In vain will tiadition 
or texts of scripture be adduced in support of a doc- 
trine, donee clava impos&ihilitati'i et contradictionis e 
manibus horum Herculum eMovta fmviU For the 
heretic will still reply, that texts, the literal sense of 
which is not so much above as directly against all 
reason, must be understood figuratively, as Herod is 
afon, and so forth.” 

These principles I held, philosophically^ while in 
respect of levealed lehgion I lemamed a zealous Uni- 
tarian. I considered the idea of the Trinity a fair 
scholastic inference from the being of God, as a crea- 

suence.” Ibid. pp. S93-4. The same distinction between the 
belief of mere intellectual positions or logical notions in religion 
and the reception of living substantive ideas correspond*ent to 
them, IS set forth, and that religious faith consists in the latter 
alone is argued m the Aids to Reflection, Comment on Aphorism 
II. On that which tb indeed Spiritual Religion, vol. 1 . p. 118^137. 
5th edit. b. C.] 

[I have looked through several collections of letters and 
other wiitings of Leibnitz, besides the collection of his works 

Dutens, and that of all his philosophical works by Erdmann, 
but have not met with this letter. The edition of the philoso- 
phical works by Raspe, with a preface by Mr. Kastner, Amst. 
et Leips. 1765, 1 have never seen S. C.] 

1 P 
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tive intelligence , and that it was therefore entitled to 
the rank of an esoteric doctrine of natural religion. 
But seeing in the same no practical or moral bearing, 
I confined it to the schools of philosophy. The admis- 
sion of the Logos, as hypostasized (that is, neither a 
mere attribute, nor a personification) in no respect re- 
moved my doubts concerning the Incarnation and the 
Redemption by the cross , which I could neither recon- 
cile in reason with the impassiveness of the Divine 
Being, nor m my moral feelings with the sacred distinc- 
tion between things and persons, the vicarious payment 
of a debt and the vicarious expiation of guilt A more 
thorough revolution in my philosophic principles, and 
a deeper insight into my own heart, were yet wanting 
Nevertheless, I cannot doubt, that the difference of 
my metaphysical notions from those of Unitarians in 
general contributed to my final re-conversion to the 
whole truth in Chiist , even as according to his own 
confession the books of certain Platonic philosophers 
(lihri qiiorundam Platomcorwn) commenced the 
rescue of St. Augustine’s faith from the same eiroi 
aggravated by the fai darker accompaniment of the 
Manichsean heresy.^- 


[Etpimo volenSi ^c. Coafe&s vii, 13. And thou willing 
first to show me, how Thou lesnteni the jnovd, but givest grace 
unto the humble^ and by how gieat an act of Thy mercy Ihou 
hadst traced out to men the way of humility, in that Thy Word 
was made flesh, and dwelt among men Thou procuredst foi 
me, bj means of one pufied up rath most unnatural piide, cei- 
tain books of the Platonists, translated from Gieek into Latin. 
And therein I read, not indeed m the very words, but to the 
veiy same purpose, enfoiced by many and divers reasons, that 
In the beginning was the Woid, and the Woid was with God, 
and the Woid was God, &c (A former tianslation levised by 
the Rev E B. Pusey, D. D.) 

Tetreii eigo ad Simplicianum, S^c Confess vui. S, To Sim- 
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While my mind was thus perplexed, by a gracious 
providence for which I can nevei be sufficiently giate- 
ful, the generous and munificent patronage of Mr, 
Josiah, and Mr. Thomas Wedgwood enabled me to 
finish my education m Geimany.^^ Instead of tioubling 
others with my own crude notions and juvenile com- 
positioub, I was thenceforward better employed in at- 
tempting to store my own head with the wisdom, of 
others. I made the best use of my time and means , 
and there is therefoie no period of my life on which I 
can look back with such unmingled satisfaction After 
acquiring a toleiable sufficiency in the German lan- 
guage®* at Ratzebuig, which with my voyage and 


plicianus then I went, the father of Ambrose (a Bishop row) in 
receiving thy grace, and whom Ambiose truly loxed as a 
father To him I related the ma^es of my wandeiings. But 
when I mentioned that I had lead certain books of the Plato- 
nists, which Victonnus, boraetime Rhetoric Protessoi of Rome, 
(who had died a Chiistian, as I had heard,) had translated into 
Latin, he testified his joy that I had not fallen upon the writings 
of other philosophers, full oi fallacies and deceits, ajtei the rudi- 
ments of this world, whereas the Platonists many ways led to the 
belief in God and his Word ( Vt supi a . ) Ed ] 

[Ml C left England on the 16th of September 1698, 
when he sailed fiom Gieat Yarmouth to Hamburgh, m company 
with Mr AVordsworth and Ins sister SC] 

To those, who design to acquiie the language of a c^suntiy 
in the countiy itself, it may be useful, if I mention the incalcu- 
lable advantage which I derived fiom learnmg all the words, 
that could possibly be so learned, with the objects betore me, 
and without the in tei mediation of the English terms. It was a 
regular part of my morning studies for the fiist six weeks of my 
residence at Ratzeburg, to accompany the good and kind old 
pastoi, with whom I lived, from the cellai to the roof, thiougli 
gaidens, farm yard, &c and to call every, the minutest, thing 
by its German name. Advertisements, farces, jest book's, and 
the conveisation of children while I was at play with them, con- 
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journey thither I have described in The Fiiend,^ I 
proceeded through Hanover to Gottingen. 

Here I regularly attended the lectures on physio- 
logy in the morning, and on natural history in the 
evening, under Blumenbach, a name as dear to every 
Englishman who has studied at that university, as it 


tnbuted their share to a more home-hke acquaintance with the 
language, than 1 could have acquiied from works of polite lite- 
rature alone, or even fiom polite society There is a passage of 
hearty sound sense in Luther’s German Letter on interpretation, 
to the translation of which I shall prefix, for the sake of those 
who read the German, yet are not likely to have dipped often in 
the massive folios of this heroic reformer, the simple, sinewy, 
idiomatic words of the original. ‘‘ Denn man mvsb nicht die 
Buchbtaben in der Lateimschen Spiache fragen wie man soli 
Deutsch reden , sondern man mubs die Muttei im Hause die Kin- 
del auf den Gassen, den gemeinen Mann avfdem MarUe, daium 
fragen und denselbigen auf das Maul sehen wie sie ieden,imd 
darnach dolmetschen* So verstehen sie es denn, and meihen dass 
man Deutsch mit ihnen redet ” 

Translation. 

For one must not ask the letters in the Latin tongue, how one 
ought to speak German , but one must ask the mother in the 
house, the children in the lanes and alleys, the common man in 
the market, concerning this , yea, and look at the moves of their 
mouths while they are talking, and thereafter interpret They 
understand you then, and mark that one talks German with 
them 

35 [See The Second Landing-place. Essay III vol ii p 251 
S Cl 

r _ 

[Archdeacon Hare has kindly communicated to me that 
this passage occurs in a Sendhrief vom Dolmetschen dei heiligen 
Schijt, written to Wencesslaus Link, when Luther was in the 
Castle of Coburg, during the Diet of Augsburg 1530 that it is 
to be found in vol. xxi. of Walch’s edit, of Luther’s works, p 
318 The words wie die Ksel than, after Deutsch reden, were 
doubtless omitted intentionally. S, C.] 
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is venerable to men of science tbrougbout Europe ! 
Eichhorn’s lectures on the New Testament were re- 
peated to me from notes by a student from Ratzeburg, 
a young man of sound learning and indefatigable in- 
dustry, who IS now, I believe, a professor of the orien- 
tal languages at Heidelberg. But my chief efforts 
were directed towards a grounded knowledge of the 
German language and literature. From professor 
Tychsen I leceived as many lessons m the Gothic of 
Ulphilas as sufficed to make me acquainted with its 
grammar, and the radical words of most frequent 
occurrence , and with the occasional assistance of the 
same philosophical linguist, I read through®’ Ottfned’s 


[See note D. in the Appendix. SC] 

^ This paraphrase, written about the time of Charlemagne, 
IS by no means deficient m occasional passages of considerable 
poetic merit. There is a flow, and a tender enthusiasm m the 
following lines (at the conclusion of Chapter XI ) which, even 
in the translation will not, I flatter myself, fail to interest the 
reader Ottfried is describing the circumstances immediately 
following the birth of our Lord 

She gave with joy her virgin breast. 

She hid it not, she bared the breast. 

Which suckled that divxnest babe • 

Blessed, blessed were the breasts 
Which the Saviour infant kiss’d , 

And blessed, blessed was the mother 
Who wrapp’d his limbs in swaddling clothes. 

Singing placed him on her lap, 

Hung o’er him wuth her looks of love, 

And sooth’d him with a lulling motion 
Blessed * for she shelter’d him 
Trom the damp and chilling air , 

Blessed, blessed ’ for she lay 
With such a babe m one blest bed. 

Close as babes and mothers he ' 

Blessed, blessed evermore. 
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metiical paraphrase of the gospel, and the most im- 
portant lemains of the Theotiscan, or the transitional 
state of the Teutonic language from the Gothic to the 
old German of the Swabian period Of this peiiod 
— (the polished dialect of which is analogous to that 
of our Chaucer, and which leaves the philosophic stu- 
dent in doubt, whether the language has not since 
then lost more m sweetness and flexibility, than it has 


With her viigin lips she kiss’d, 

With her arms, and to her bieast 
She embraced the babe divine, 

Hei babe divine the virgin mother ' 

Theie lives not on this ring of earth 
A mortal, that can sing her praise 
Mighty mothei, virgin puie, 

In the darkness and the night 
Foi us she bore the heavenly Lord ' 

hlost interesting is it to consider the effect, when the feelings 
are wiought above the natural pitch by the belief of something 
mjsteiious, while all the images are purely natural Then it 
is, that religion and poetry strike deepest 
[See note E m the Appendix S C.] 


^ [Otfridi Evang. Lib. I. cap xi 1. 73-108, contained in 
Schilter’s Thesaurub Antiqmtatum Teutomcaium, pp, 50-51 
The translation is a little condensed but faithful in sense. I 
shall gi\ e a few couplets of the original to show the rhyme and 
metre 

Tho hot si mit gilusti 
thio kindisgun biusti, 

* # ^ 

Er n’lst in erdringe 
thei ira lob irsinge. 

* * « 

Dag man ni rinit, 
ouh sunna ni biscinit, 

I her iz 10 bibringe, 

tho er es biginne S. C ] 
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gamed m condensation and copiousness) — I read with 
sedulous accuracy the 3 Iinnesmger (or singers of love, 
the Pioven^al poets of the Swabian couit) and the 
metrical lomances; and then laboured thiough suffi- 
cient specimens of the master singers^ their degene- 
rate successors; not however without occasional plea- 
suie fiom the rude, yet interesting stiams of Hans 
Sachs, the cobbler of Nuremberg.^® Of this man’s 
genius five folio volumes with double columns are ex- 
tant in piint, and neaily an equal number in manu- 
sciipt, yet the indefatigable bard takes care to inform 
his readeis, that he never made a shoe the less, but 
had virtuously reared a large family by the labour of 
his hands. 

In Pindar, Chaucer, Dante, Milton, and many more, 
we have instances of the close connection of poetic 
genius with the love of liberty and of genuine leforma- 
tion. The moral sense at least will not be outiaged, 
if I add to the list the name of this honest shoemaker, 
(a trade by the bye lemaikahle foi the production of 
philosophers and poets). His poem entitled The 
Mornikg Star, was the very first publication that 
appeared in praise and support of Luther , and an ex- 
cellent hymn of Hans Sachs, which has been deseivedly 
translated into almost all the European languages, 
was commonly sung m the Protestant chmehes, when- 
ever the heroic reformei visited them. 

In LuthePs own German wiitmgs, and eminently 
in his tianslation of the Bible, the German laitguage 
commenced. I mean the language as it is at present 
written, that which is called the High-German, as 
contra-distmguished from the Platt-Teutsch, the dialect 
of the flat or northern countiies, and from the Ober- 


[See note F. in the Appendix. SC] 
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Teutsch, the language of the middle and Southern 
Germany. The High German is indeed a lingua 
communis, not actually the native language of any 
province, but the choice and fragrancy of all the dia- 
lects From this cause it is at once the most copious 
and the most grammatical of all the European tongues. 

Within less than a century after Luther’s death the 
German was inundated with pedantic barbarisms. A 
few volumes of this period I read through from motives 
of curiosity ; for it is not easy to imagine any thing 
more fantastic, than the very appearance of their pages. 
Almost every third word is a Latin word with a Ger- 
manized ending, the Latin poition being always printed 
m Roman letters, while in the last syllable the Ger- 
man character is retained. 

At length, about the year 1620, Opitz arose, whose 
genius more nearly resembled that of Dryden than 
any other poet, who at present occurs to my recollec- 
tion.^® In the opinion of Lessing, the most acute of 
critics, and of Adelung, the first of Lexicographers, 
Opitz, and the Silesian poets, his followers, not only 
restored the language, but still remain the models of 
pure diction, A stranger has no vote on such a ques- 
tion ,* but after repeated perusal of the works of Opitz 
my feelings justified the verdict, and I seemed to have 
acquired from them a sort of tact for what is genuine 
m the'style of later writers. 

Of the splendid sera, which commenced with Gellert, 
Klopstock, Ramler, Lessing, and their compeers, I 
need not speak.^^ With the opportunities which I en- 
joyed, it would have been disgraceful not to have been 
familiar with their writings ; and I have already said 


[See note G. in the Appendix. S. C ] 
[See note H ib. Si. C.J 
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as much as the present biographical sketch requires 
concerning the German philosophers, whose works, 
for the gi eater part, I became acquainted with at a far 
later period.^- 

Soon after my return from Germany^^ I was solicited 
to undertake the literary and political department m 
the Morning Post and I acceded to the proposal on 
the condition that the paper should thenceforwards be 
conducted on certain fixed and announced principles, 
and that I should neither be obliged nor requested to 
deviate from them in favour of any party or any event. 
In consequence, that Journal became and for many 
years continued anti-ministerial indeed, yet with a 
very qualified approbation of the opposition, and with 
far greater earnestness and zeal both anti-Jacobm and 
anti-Gallican. To this hour I cannot find reason to 
appiove of the first war either in its commencement 
or its conduct. Nor can I understand, with what 
reason either Mr. Percival, (whom I am singular 
enough to regard as the best and wisest minister of 
this leign,) noi the present Administration, can be said 
to have pursued the plans of Mr Pitt. The love of 
their country, and perseverant hostility to French 
principles and Fiench ambition are indeed honouiable 
qualities common to them and to their predecessor. 
But it appears to me as clear as the evidence of facts 
can render any question of history, that the successes 


42 [See note I. m the Appendix. S. C ] 

42 [Mr. Coleridge arrived in London from Germany on the 
27th of November, 1799. S C.] 

44 [The reader is referred to the end of the Biographical 
Supplement in vol. 11 . for remarks of Mr Stuart, who edited the 
Homing Post from August 1795 to August 1803, on this part 
of the B. L. from the present paragraph to that ending in page 
226 mclusively. SC.] 
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of the Percival and of the existing ministry have been 
owing' to their having pursued measures the direct 
contrary to Mr, Pitt’s. Such for instance are the con- 
centration of the national force to one object; the 
abandonment of the subsidizing policy, so far at least 
as neither to goad nor biibe the continental courts 
into war, till the convictions of their subjects had ren- 
deied it a war of their own seeking , and above all, m 
their manly and generous reliance on the good sense 
of the English people, and on that loyalty which is 
linked to the very'*^ heart of the nation by the system 
of credit and the interdependence of property. 


Lord Grenville has lately re-asseited (in the House of 
Loids) the imminent danger of a revolution in the earlier part 
of the war against France. I doubt not, that his Lordship is 
sincere , and it must be flattering to his feelings to believe it 
But wheie aie the evidences of the danger, to which a future 
histoiian can appeal ^ Or must he rest on an assertion Let 
me be peiraitted to extract a passage on the subject from The 
Friend “ I have said that to withstand the aiguments of the 
lawless, the anti-Jacobins proposed to suspend the law, and by 
the interposition of a particular statute to eclipse the blessed 
light of the universal sun, that spies and informers might tyran- 
nize and escape in the ominous darkness Oh ' if these mis- 
taken men, intoxicated with alarm and bewildered by that panic 
of pioperty, which they themselves w^ere the chief agents in 
exciting, had ever lived in a country where there really existed 
a general disposition to change and rebellion ’ Had they ever 
travelled through Sicily , or through France at the first coming 
on of^the revolution, or even alas' through too many of the 
provinces of a sister island, they could not but have shrunk 
from their own declarations concerning the state of feeling and 
opinion at that time predominant thioughout Great Bntam. 
Theie was a time — (Heaven grant that that time may have 
passed by') — when by ciossing a narrow strait, they might 
have learned the true symptoms of approaching danger, and 
have secured themselves from mistaking the meetings and idle 
lant of such sedition, as shrank appalled from the sight of a 
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Be this as it may, I am persuaded that the Morning 
Post proved a far moi e useful ally to the Government 
in its most impoitant objects, m consequence of its 
bemg generally considered as moderately anti-minis- 
terial, than if it had been the avowed eulogist of Mr. 
Pitt. The few, whose cunosity or fancy should lead 
them to turn over the journals of that date, may find 
a small proof of this in the frequent charges made by 
the Morning Chronicle, that such and such essays or 
leading paiagraphs had been sent from the Treasury. 
The rapid and unusual inciease in the sale of the 
Morning Post is a sufficient pledge, that genuine im- 


constable, for the dire murmuring and strange consternation, 
which precedes the storm or eaithquake of national discord. 
!Not only in coffee-houses and public theatres, but even at the 
tables of the wealthy, they would have heard the advocates 0 ^ 
existing Government defend their cause in the language and 
with the tone of men, who are conscious that they are m a mi- 
nority But m England, when the alaim was at its highest, 
there was not a city, no, not a town or village, in which a man 
suspected of holding democratic pnnctples could move abroad 
without receiving some unpleasant pioof of the hatred m which 
his supposed opinions w’ere held by the great majoiity of the 
people , and the only instances of popular excess and indigna- 
tion were on the side of the government and the established 
church. But why need I appeal to these invidious facts'? Turn 
over the pages of history and seek for a single instance of a re- 
volution Laving been effected without the concurrence of either 
the nobles, or the ecclesiastics, or the monied classes, m any 
country, in which the influences of property had ever beea pre- 
dominant, and where the interests of the proprietors weie inter- 
linked ' Examine the revolution of the Belgic piovinces under 
Philip II , the civil wars of France m the preceding generation ; 
the history of the American revolution, 01 the yet more recent 
events m Sweden and m Spam , and it will be scarcely possible 
not to perceive that in England from 1791 to the peace of 
Amiens there weie neither tendencies to confedeiacy nor actual 
confederacies, against which the existing laws had not provided 
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partiality with a respectable portion of literary talent 
will secure the success of a newspaper without the aid 
of party or ministerial patronage. But by impartiality 
I mean an honest and enlightened adherence to a code 
of intelligible principles previously announced, and 
faithfully referred to m support of every judgment 
on men and events , not indiscriminate abuse, not the 
indulgence of an editor’s own malignant passions, and 
still less, if that be possible, a determination to make 
money by flattering the envy and cupidity, the vindic- 
tive restlessness and self-conceit of the half-witted 
vulgar ; a determination almost fiendish, but which, I 
have been informed, has been boastfully avowed by 
one man, the most notorious of these mob-sycophants ’ 
From the commencement of the Addington adminis- 
tration to the present day, whatever I have written 
in The Morning Post, or (after that paper was trans- 
ferred to other proprietors) in The Courier,^® has 


both sufficient safeguards and an ample punishment. But alas* 
the panic of property had been stiuck in the fiist instance for 
party purposes , and when it became general, its propagators 
caught It themselves and ended in believing their own he , even 
as our bulls in Borrowdale sometimes run mad with the echo of 
their own bellowing. The consequences were most injurious 
Our attention was concentrated on a monster, which could not 
survive the convulsions, in which it had been brought forth, — 
even the enlightened Burke himself too often talking and rea- 
soning, as if a perpetual and organized anarchy had been a pos 
sible Ahmg * Thus while we were warring against French doc- 
trines, we took little heed whether the means by which we 
attempted to overthrow them, were not likely to aid and aug- 
ment the far more formidable evil of French ambition Like 
children we ran away from the yelping of a cur, and took shelter 
at the heels of a vicious war horse.” (Vol II. Essay i. p 21, 
4th edit ) 

[Mr. Coleridge began to write for The Courier in 1811. 
One series of Essays, mentioned m a subsequent page, he had 
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been in defence or furtherance of the measures of 
Government. 

Things of this nature scarce survive that night 
That gives them birth , they perish in the sight, 

Cast by so far from ajley-lijet that there 
Can scarcely aught be said, but that they were ' 

Yet in these labouis I employed, and, in the belief 
of partial friends wasted, the prime and manhood of 
my intellect. Most assuredly, they added nothing to 
my foitune or my reputation. The industry of the 
•week supplied the necessities of the week. From 
government or the friends of government I not only 
never received remuneration, nor evei expected it ; but 
I was never honoured with a single acknowledgment, 
or expression of satisfaction. Yet the letrospect is far 
from painful or matter of regret. I am not indeed 
silly enough to take as any thing more than a violent 
hyperbole of paity debate, Mr. Fox's assertion that 
the late war (I trust that the epithet is not prema- 
turely applied) was a war pioduced by the Morning 
Post; or I should be proud to have the w^ords in- 
scribed on my tomb.^® As little do I regard the cir- 

pubhshed in that Paper in 1809. He wrote for the Morning 
Post in 1800 and 1802, but not regularly or throughout each of 
those years See the Biog Supplement. S. C.] 

[Fiom the prologue to “ The Royal Slave,” a Tragi-comedy 
by "William Cartv^ right. 

The author of this play flourished in the reign of James I- 
and his successor, and died of the camp disease, in 1643, 
according to Wood’s Athen Ox in the thirty-third year of his 
age. He wrote, beside The Rojal Slave, The Ordinary, a Co- 
medy , The Lady Errant, a Tragi-comedy , The Siege, or Love’s 
Conveit, a Tragi-comedy , and Poems, all winch were printed 
together in 1651, SC] 

[In the Autumn of 1802 Mr Coleridge published m the 
Morning Post two long letters to Mr. Fox, the first of whicli 
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cumstance, that I was a specified object of Buona- 
parte’s resentment during my lesidence m Italy m 

appeared on the fourth, and the second on the ninth, of No 
vemher. 

These Letters are not only Anti-Gallican and Anti- Jacobin, 
but stiongly Anti-Napoleon. They breathe the same uncom- 
promising hostility to the then master of Fiance, the same dis- 
dain of the “ upstai t Corsican,’’ not simply or chiefly as an invader 
of hereditary rights, but as an unprincipled despot and oppressor 
of liberty, whom force of circumstance more than inherent power 
had raised on high, — disdain unmitigated by a shade either of 
admiration or fear, — which continued to be his line of sentiment 
on that subject for the rest of his life But the fi lends and ad 

xnirers of Fox were displeased with the letters on Im account, 
because they reflected on him for a departuie from sound An- 
glicanism in his later policy, and expressed the deeper regret 
on this head, because his character, as pieviously manifested, 
had seemed to be that of a ** genuine Englishman.” The wntei 
was lepi cached with inconsistency, because he had once been 
the satirist of Pitt and the eulogist of Fox Whether or no these 
censures were deserved, whether the language of the Letteiswas 
indeed, as even Ins friend Lamb pronounced it, " a gentlemanly 
usheiing in of most arrogant charges,” or only such plain bold 
speaking as becomes an English subject, — an erection of strong 
blame upon a groundwoik of real earnest praise, — whether or 
no Its tone and import argue any essential inconsistency in a 
former eulogist of Fox, whom it declares to have “ a just claim 
on the gratitude and admiration of his country for his counsels 
and exertions duimg the whole continuance of the ominous ’ 
xevolu'^ionary war , or a satiiist of Pitt, when it alSims that the 
Jacobinical prrty m England had never been truly formidable, 
‘^unless it weie during the Jacobinical careei of Mi Pitt’s par- 
tisans"’ at the close of the contest with Ameiica, — these are 
questions, which will be answered more justly and dispas 
sionately heieafter, by many even now, than they were in the 
year 1802 “ Upon the whole,” says Mr Dequincey, m lefe- 

rence to my father’s change of sides in politics, am of 
opinion, that few events of Mr. Coleridge’s life were better cal- 
culated to place bis disinterested pursuit of tiuth in a luminous 
point of view.” An extract from Mr. Dequincey’s defence of 
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consequence of those essays in the Blorniug Post 
during the peace of Amiens. Of this I was warned, 
directly, by Baron Von Humboldt, the Prussian Pleni- 
potentiary, who at that time was the minister of the 
Prussian court at Rome , and indirectly, through his 
secretary, by Cardinal Fesch himself. Nor do I lay 
any greater weight on the confirming fact, that an 
order for my ariest was sent from Pans, from which 
danger I was lescued by the kindness of a noble Bene- 
dictine, and the gracious connivance of that good old 
man, the piesent Pope.^ For the late tyrant’s vin- 
dictive appetite was omnivorous, and pi eyed equally 
on a Due d’Enghien,^® and the wiiter of a newspaper 
paragraph. Like a true vultuie,°^ Napoleon with an 
eye not less telescopic, and with a taste equally coarse 
in his ravm, could descend from the most dazzling 


Mr. Colendge’s political consistency, and an opinion expressed 
by him of his political writings, in allusion to wdiat is said oi 
“Buonaparte’s lesentment” in this paragiaph of the B. L. will 
appear in the Appendix, note J. S. C ] 

[Rather unexpectedly he had a visit early one morning 
from a noble Benedictine with a passpoit signed by the Pope 
in order to facilitate his depaiture He left him a carnage, 
and an admonition for instant flight, which w^as piomptly 
obeyed by Coleridge Hastening to Leghorn, he discoveied an 
Ameiican vessel ready to sail foi England, on boaid of wdncli 
he embaiked.” Life of ColenJge, by James Gillmap, pp. 
180-i. S C] 

I seldom think of the muider of this illustrious Piirce 
without lecollecting the lines of Valeiius Flaccus 

supei ipsius ingens 

Instat fama viii, virtusque baud laata tyianno , 

Ergo anteiie metus,juveaemque exstingueie peigit. 

Argonaut, I. 29. 

3k cal rbv xijva izai rrjv dopLctdcr, 

Kal rbv Xayojbv, Kal to rCov ravguiv ysvoc* 

Manuel Phile, De Animal, Fiopnetat. sect, i 1 12. 
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heights to pounce on the leveret in the brake, or even 
on the field mouse amid the grass. But I do derive a 
gratification from the knowledge, that my essays con- 
tributed to introduce the piactice of placing the ques- 
tions and events of the day in a moral point of view ; 
in giving a dignity to particular measures by tracing 
their policy or impolicy to permanent principles, and 
an interest to pnnciples by the application of them to 
individual measures. In Mr Burke’s writings indeed 
the germs of almost all political truths may be found. 
But I dare assume to myself the merit of having first 
explicitly defined and analyzed the nature of Jacobin- 
ism , and that in distinguishing the Jacobin from the 
lepublican, the democrat, and the mere demagogue, I 
both rescued the word from remaining a mere term of 
abuse, and put on their guard many honest minds, 
who even in their heat of zeal against Jacobinism, ad- 
mitted or supported principles from which the woist 
parts of that system may be legitimately deduced. 
That these are not necessary practical results of such 
principles, we owe to that fortunate inconsequence 
of our nature, which peimits the heart to rectify the 
errors of the understanding. The detailed examina- 
tion of the consular Government and its pretended 
constitution, and the proof given by me, that it was a 
consummate despotism in masquerade, extorted a re- 
cantation even from the Morning Chronicle, which 
had pieviously extolled this constitution as the perfec- 
tion "of a wise and regulated liberty. On every gieat 
occurrence I endeavoured to discover in past history 
the event, that most nearly resembled it. I procured, 
wherever it was possible, the contemporary historians, 
memorialists, and pamphleteers. Then fairly sub- 
tracting the points of difference from those of likeness, 
as the balance favoured the former or the latter, I 
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conjectured that the result would be the same or diffe- 
rent. In the series of essays entitled A companson 
of France under Napoleon with Rome uitder the first 
Csesars/^ and in those which followed “ On the pro- 
bable final restoration of the Bourbons,” I feel my- 
self authorized to affirm, by the effect produced on 
many intelligent men, that, were the dates wanting, it 
might have been suspected that the essays had been 
written within the last twelve months. The same 
plan I pursued at the commencement of the Spanish 
revolution, and with the same success, taking the war 
of the United Pi evinces with Philip 11. as the ground 
work of the comparison.^^ I have mentioned this 
from no motives of vanity, nor even from motives of 
self defence, which would justify a certain degree of 
egotism, especially if it be considered, how often and 
grossly I have been attacked for sentiments, which I 
had exerted my best powers to confute and expose, 
and how grievously these charges acted to my disad- 
vantage while I was in Malta. Or rather they would 
have done so, if my own feehngs had not precluded 
the wish of a settled estabhshment in that island. But 

[Companson of the present state of France, with that of 
Borne under Julius and Augustus Cassar, Morning Post, Sep. 
21, continued on Sep. 25, and on Oct 2, 1802. S. C ] 

[Morning Post, 1802, Ed. This article On the circum- 
stances that appear especially to favour the return of the Bour- 
bons at this present time, was published on the 12th of Octo- 
ber It came after two by Mr. Coleridge on the affairs of 
France, the first of which appeared Oct. 5, and was followed on 
the 21st by an essay of his, entitled Once a Jacobin always a 
Jacobin, an extract from which was inserted in The Friend. 
S. C.] 

^ [Eight letters on the Spaniards, which appeared in The 
Conner on the 7th, 8th, 9th, loth, 20ih, 21st, and 22nd days of 
December, 1809, and on the 20th of January, 1810. S. C.j 

1 Q 
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I have mentioned it from the fall persuasion that, 
armed with the two-fold knowledge of history and the 
human imnd, a man will scarcely err in his judgment 
concerning the sum total of any futme national event, 
if he have been able to procure the original documents 
of the past, together with authentic accounts of the 
present, and if he have a philosophic tact for what is 
truly important in facts, and in most instances there- 
fore for such facts as the dignity of history has ex- 
cluded from the volumes of our modern compilers, by 
the courtesy of the age entitled historians 

To have lived in vain must be a painful thought to 
any man, and especially so to him who has made lite- 
rature his profession. I should therefore rather con- 
dole than be angry with the mind, which could attri- 
bute to no worthier feelings than those of vanity oi 
self love, the satisfaction which I acknowledge myself 
to have enjoyed from the republicaiion of my political 
essays (either whole or as extracts) not only in many 
of our own provincial papers, but in the federal jour- 
nals throughout America. I regarded it as some proof 
of my not having laboured altogether in vain, that 
from the articles written by me shortly before and at 
the commencement of the late unhappy war with 
America, not only the sentiments were adopted, but 
in some instances the very language, in several of the 
Massachusetts state papers. 

But no one of these motives nor all conjointly 
would have impelled me to a statement so uncomfor- 
table to my own feelings, had not my character been 
repeatedly attacked, by an unjustifiable intrusion on 
private life, as of a man incorrigibly idle, and who in- 
trusted not only with ample talents, but favoured with 
unusual opportunities of improving them, had never- 
theless sufiered them to rust away without any efficient 
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exertion, either for his own good or that of his fellow 
creatuies Even if the compositions, which I have 
made public, and that too m a form the most ceitain 
of an extensive circulation, though the least flattering 
to an author’s self-love, had been pubhshed in books, 
they would have filled a respectable number of volumes, 
though every passage of merely temporary interest 
weie omitted. My prose writings have been charged 
with a disproportionate demand on the attention ; with 
an excess of refinement in the mode of arriving at 
truths , with beating the ground for that which might 
have been run down by the eye , with the length and 
laborious construction of my periods, in shoit with 
obscurity and the love of paradox But my sevei est 
critics have not pretended to have found in my com- 
positions tiiviality, 01 traces of a mind that shrunk 
from the toil of thinking. No one has charged me 
with tricking out in other words the thoughts of others, 
or with hashing up anew the cramhenjam deem coc- 
tarn of English literature or philosophy. Seldom 
have I wiitten that in a day, the acquisition or inves- 
tigation of which had not cost me the previous labour 
of a month. 

But are books the only channel through which the 
stream of intellectual usefulness can fiow'^^ Is the 
diffusion of truth to be estimated by publications^ or 
publications by the truth, which they diffuse or at least 
contain^ I speak it in the excusable waimth of a 
mind stung by an accusation, wdneh has not only been 
advanced in review^s of the widest circulation, not only 
registered in the bulkiest works of periodical literature, 
but by frequency of repetition has become an admitted 
fact in piivate literary circles, and thoughtlessly re- 
peated by too many who call themselves my friends, 
and whose owm recollections ought to have suggested 
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a contrary testimony. Would that the criterion of a 
scholar s utihty were the number and moral value of 
the truths, which he has been the means of throwing 
into the general circulation; or the number and value 
of the minds, whom by his conversation or letters, he 
has excited into activity, and supplied with the germs 
of their after-growth I A distinguished rank might 
not indeed, even then, be awarded to my exertions ; 
but I should dare look forward with confidence to an 
honourable acquittal. I should dare appeal to the 
numerous and respectable audiences, which at different 
times and in different places honoured my lecture 
rooms with their attendance, whether the points of 
view from which the subjects treated of were surveyed, 
whether the grounds of my reasoning were such, as 
they had heard or read elsewhere, or have since found 
in previous publications. I can conscientiously de- 
clare, that the complete success of the E/EMORSe on 
the first night of its representation did not give me as 
great or as heart-felt a pleasure, as the observation 
that the pit and boxes were crowded with faces famihar 
to me, though of individuals whose names I did not 
know, and of whom I knew nothing, but that they bad 
attended one or other of my courses of lectures. It 
IS an excellent though perhaps somewhat vulgar pro- 
verb, that there are cases where a man may be as well 
“ in for a pound as for a penny ” To those, who from 
Ignorance of the serious injury I have received from 
this rumour of having dreamed away my life to no 
purpose, injuries which I unwillingly remember at all, 
much less am disposed to record in a sketch of my lite- 
rary life ; or to those, who from their own feehngs, or 
the gratification they derive from thinking contemp- 
tuously of others, would like Job’s comforters attribute 
these complaints, extorted from me by the sense of 
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wrong, to self conceit or presumptuous vanity, I have 
already furnished such ample matenals, that I shall 
gam nothing by withholding the remainder. I will 
not therefore hesitate to ask the consciences of those, 
who fiom their long acquaintance with me and with 
the circumstances are best qualified to decide or be 
my judges, whether the restitution of the suum cuiqiie 
would increase or detract from my literary reputation 
In this exculpation I hope to be understood as speak- 
ing of myself comparatively, and in proportion to the 
claims, which others are entitled to make on my time 
or my talents. By what I have effected, am I to be 
judged by my fellow men ; what I could have done, is 
a question for my own conscience. On my own ac- 
count I may perhaps have had sufficient reason to 
lament my deficiency in self-control, and the neglect 
of concentering my powers to the realization of some 
permanent woik. But to verse rather than to prose, 
if to either, belongs the voice of mourning for 

Keen pangs of Love, awakening as a babe 
Turbulent, with an outcry in the heart, 

And fears self-willed that shunned the eye of hope , 

And hope that scarce w’ould know itself fiom fear , 

Sense of past youth, and manhood come in vam. 

And genius given and knowledge won m vain , 

And all which I had culled in wood- walks 'wild, 

And all which patient toil bad 1 eared, and all. 

Commune with thee had opened out — but flowers 
Strewed on my corpse, and borne upon my bier, 

In the same coffin, for the self-same grave • 

These will exist, for the future, I trust, only in the 
poetic strains, which the feelings at the time called 
forth. In those only, gentle reader, 


[Poet Works, I. p 209 Ed ] 
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Aifectus animi varios, bellumque sequacis 
Perlegis invidiae, curasque revolvis manes, 

Quas humilis tenero stylus ohm efFudit in sevo. 
perlegis et lacrymas, et quod pharetratus acuta 
Ille puer puero fecit mihi cuspide vulnus. 

Omnia paulatim consumit longior aetas, 
Vivendoque simul morimur, lapimurque manendo 
Ipse mihi collatus enim non ille videbor , 

Frons alia est, moresque alii, nova mentis imago, 
Vox aliudque sonat — Jamque observatio vitas 
Multa dedit — lugeie nihil, feiie omnia, jamque 
Paulatim lacrymas rerum experientia teisit 


CHAPTER XI. 

An affectionate exhortation to those who %n early life 
feel themselves disposed to become authors, 

T was a favourite remark of the late Mr. 
Whitbread’s, that no man does any thing 
from a single motive. The separate mo- 
tives, or rather moods of mind, which pro- 
duced the preceding reflections and anec- 
dotes have been laid open to the reader in each separate 
instance But an interest m the welfare of those, who 
at the present time may be in circumstances not dis- 
similar to my own at my first entrance into life, has 
been the constant accompaniment, and (as it were) 
the ilnder-song of all my feelings Whitehead^ exert- 
ing the prerogative of his laureatship addressed to 
youthful poets a poetic Charge, which is perhaps the 



[Epist. Fr Petrarchae Lib i. Barbato Salmonemi, Opp 
Basil, 1 554, vol. ii. p. 76 S. C ] 

^ [See Appendix, note J. S. C ] 
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best, and certainly the most interesting, of his works ® 
With no other privilege than that of sympathy and 
sincere good wishes, I would address an affectionate 
exhortation to the youthful literati^ grounded on my 
own experience It will he but short ; for the begin- 
ning, middle, and end converge to one charge : never 
pursue literature as a trade. With the exception of 
one extraordinary man, I have never known an indi- 
vidual, least of all an individual of genius, healthy 01 
happy without e, profession^ that is, some regular em- 
ployment, which does not depend on the will of the mo- 
ment, and which can be carried on so fai mechanically 
that an average quantum only of health, spirits, and 
intellectual exertion aie requisite to its faithful dis- 
charge. Three hours of leisure, unannoyed by any 
alien anxiety, and looked forward to with dehght as a 
change and recreation, will suffice to reahze in litera- 
ture a larger product of what is truly genial, than 
weeks of compulsion. Money, and immediate reputa- 
tion form only an arbitrary and accidental end of lite- 
rary labour. The hope of increasing them by any 
given exertion will often prove a stimulant to industry , 
but the necessity of acquiring them will in all works 
of genius convert the stimulant into a narcotic. Mo- 
tives by excess reverse their very nature, and instead 
of exciting, stun and stupify the mind For it is one 
contradistinction of genius from talent, that its predo- 
minant end IS always comprised in the means; and 
this is one of the many points, which establish an ana- 
logy between genius and virtue. Now though talents 
may exist without genius, yet as genius cannot exist, 
certamly not manifest itself, without talents, I would 
advise every scholar, who feels the genial power work- 


' [See Appendix, note K. S. C.] 
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ing within him, so far to make a division between the 
two, as that he should devote his talents to the ac- 
quirement of competence in some known trade or pro- 
fession, and his genius to objects of his tranquil and 
unbiassed choice ; while the consciousness of being , 
actuated in both alike by the sincere desire to perform 
his duty, will alike ennoble both, “ My dear young 
friend,” (I would say) “ suppose yourself established 
m any honourable occupation. From the manufactory 
or counting house, from the law-court, or from having 
visited your last patient, you return at evening, 

Dear tranquil time, when the sweet sense of Home 

Is sweetest ® 

to your family, prepared for its social enjoyments, 
with the very countenances of your wife and children 
brightened, and their voice of welcome made doubly 
welcome, by the knowledge that, as far as they are 
concerned, you have satisfied the demands of the day 
by the labour of the day. Then, when you retire into 
your study, in the books on your shelves you revisit 
so many venerable friends with whom you can converse. 
Your own spirit scarcely less free from personal anx- 
ieties than the great minds, that in those books are 
still living for you I Even your writing desk with its 
blank paper and all its other implements will appear as 
a chain of flowers, capable of linking your feelings as 
well as thoughts to events and characters past or to 
come ; not a chain of iron, which binds you down to 
think of the future and the remote by recalling the 
claims and feehngs of the peremptory present. But 
why should I say retire ^ The habits of active life and 


® [From the poem To William Wordsworth Poet. Works, I 
p. 210, S, C.] 
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daily intercourse with the stir of the world will tend 
to give you such self-command, that the presence of 
your family will be no interruption Nay, the social 
silence, or undisturbmg voices of a wife or sister will 
be hke a restorative atmosphere, or soft music which 
moulds a dream without becoming its object. If facts 
are required to prove the possibility of combining 
weighty peiformances in literature with full and inde- 
pendent employment, the works of Cicero and Xeno- 
phon among the ancients; of Sir Thomas Moore, 
Bacon, Baxter, or to refer at once to later and con- 
temporary instances, Darwin and Roscoe, are at once 
decisive of the question. 

But all men may not dare promise themselves a 
sufficiency of self-control for the imitation of those 
examples, though strict scrutiny should always be 
made, whether indolence, restlessness, or a vanity im- 
patient for immediate gratification, have not tampered 
with the judgment and assumed the vizard of humihty 
for the purposes of self-delusion Still the Church 
presents to every man of learning and genius a pro- 
fession, in which he may cherish a rational hope of 
being able to unite the widest schemes of literary uti- 
lity with the stnctest performance of professional du- 
ties/ Among the numerous blessings of Christianity, 
the introduction of an established Church makes an 
especial claim on the gratitude of scholars and "philo- 
sophers ; in England, at least, where the principles of 
Protestantism have conspired with the freedom ©f the 
government to double all its salutary" powers by the 
removal of its abuses. 


^ [All that follows, as far as " expected to withhold five in 
the following paragraph, with but very little difference, is to 
be found m the Church and State, pp 77-80 Srd edit, S, C.J 
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That not only the maxims, but the grounds of a 
pure morality, the mere fragments of which 

the lofty grave tragedians taught 

In chorus or iambic, teachers best 

Of moral prudence, with delight received 

In brief sententious precepts, ® 

and that the sublime truths of the divine unity and 
attributes, which a Plato found most hard to learn and 
deemed it still more difficult to reveal ; that these 
should have become the almost hereditary property of 
childhood and poverty, of the hovel and the workshop , 
that even to the unlettered they sound as common 
place, is a phcenomenon^ which must withhold all but 
minds of the most vulgar cast from undervaluing the 
services even of the pulpit and the reading desk. Yet 
those, who confine the efficiency of an established 
Church to its pubhc offices, can hardly be placed m a 
much higher rank of intellect. That to every parish 
throughout the kingdom there is transplanted a germ 
of civilization ; that in the remotest villages there is a 
nucleus^ round which the capabilities of the place may 
crystallize ‘and brighten ; a model sufficiently superiour 
to excite, yet sufficiently near to encourage and facili- 
tate, imitation , this, the unobtrusive, continuous agency 
of a protestant church establishment, it is, which 
the ]Datriot, and the philanthropist, who would fain 
unite the love of peace with the faith in the progres- 
sive melioration of mankind, cannot estimate at too 
high'a price. If cannot he valued with the gold of 
OphiT, with the precious onyx^ or the sapphire No 
mention shall he made of corals or of pearls : for the 
price of wisdom is above rubies,^ The cleigyman is 


® Paiadise Regained. Book IV. 1. 261. 
® [Job xxvm. 16. 18. S C.] 
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with his parishioners and among them ; he is neither 
in the cloistered cell, nor in the wilderness, but a 
neighbour and a family-man, whose education and rank 
admit him to the mansion of the iich landholder, while 
his duties make him the frequent visiter of the farm- 
house and the cottage. He is, or he may become, 
connected with the families of his parish or its vicinity 
by marnage. And among the instances of the blind- 
ness, or at best of the short-sightedness, which it is the 
nature of cupidity to inflict, I know few more striking 
than the clamours of the farmers against Church pro- 
perty Whatever was not paid to the clergyman would 
inevitably at the next lease be paid to the landholder, 
while, as the case at present stands, the revenues of the 
Church are in some soit the reversionary property of 
every family, that may have a member educated for 
the Church, or a daughter that may marry a clergy- 
man. Instead of being foreclosed and immovable, it 
IS in fact the only species of landed property, that is 
essentially moving and circulative. That there exist 
no inconveniences, who will pretend to assert? But I 
have yet to expect the proof, that the inconveniences 
are greater in this than in any other species , or that 
either the farmers or the clergy would be benefited by 
forcing the latter to become either Trullibers or sala- 
ried placemen. Nay, I do not hesitate to declare my 
firm persuasion, that whatever reason of discontent the 
farmers may assign, the true cause is this , that they 
may cheat the parson, but cannot cheat the steward ; 
and that they are disappointed, if they should have 
been able to withhold only two pounds less than the 
legal claim, having expected to withhold five. At all 
events, considered relatively to the encouragement of 
learning and genius, the establishment presents a pa- 
tronage at once so effective and unburdensome, that it 
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would be impossible to afford tbe like or equal in any 
but a Christian and Protestant country. There is 
scarce a department of human knowledge^ without some 
bearing on the various critical, historical, philosophi- 
cal and moral truths, in which the scholar must he 
interested as a clergyman , no one pursuit worthy of a 
man of genius, which may not be followed without in- 
congruity. To give the history of the Bible as a hook^ 
would be little less than to relate the origin or first 
excitement of all the literature and science, that we 
now possess. The very decorum, which the profes- 
sion imposes, IS favourable to the best purposes of 
genius, and tends to counteract its most frequent de- 
fects. Finally, that man must be deficient m sensi- 
bility, who would not find an incentive to emulation in 
the great and burning lights, which in a long series 
have illustrated the church of England , who would 
not hear from within an echo to the voice from their 
sacred shrines, 

Et Pater iEneas et avunculus excitat Hector."^ 

But, whatever be the profession or trade chosen, the 
advantages are many and important, compared with 
the state of a mere literary man, who in any degree 
depends on the sale of his works for the necessaries 
and comforts of life. In the former a man lives in 
sympathy with the world, m which he lives. At least 
he acquires a better and quicker tact for the know- 
ledge* of that, wnth which men in general can sympa- 
thize. He learns to manage his genius more prudently 
and efficaciously His powers and acquirements gain 
him likewise more real admiration , for they surpass 
the legitimate expectations of others. He is something 


7 [iEneid IIL 343. S. C.] 
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besides an author, and is not therefore consideied 
meiely as an ^author. The hearts of men are open to 
him, as to one of their own class , and whether he 
exerts himself or not in the conversational circles 
of his acquaintance, his silence is not attributed to 
pride, nor his communicativeness to vanity.® To these 
advantages I will venture to add a superiour chance of 
happiness in domestic life, were it only that it is as 
natural for the man to be out of the cii*cle of his house- 
hold during the day, as it is meritorious for the woman 
to remain for the most part within it. But this sub- 
ject involves points of consideration so numerous and 
so delicate, and would not only permit, but require 
such ample documents from the biography of hterary 
men, that I now merely allude to it m tramitu. When 
the same ciicumstance has occuired at very different 
times to very different persons, all of whom have some 
one thing in common ; there is reason to suppose that 
such circumstance is not merely attiibutable to the 


® [These lines m The Dange'i oj- waiting Terse, by Whitehead, 
describe the trials of tlie professed and noted author from the 
intensity v-ith which the gaze of others is fired upon him . 

“ His acts, his words, his thoughts no more hib own, 

Each folly blazoned and each frailty known. 

Is he reserv’d — his sense is so refin’d 
It ne’er descends to tnfie VMth mankind 
Open and free'* — they find the secret cause 
Is vanity, he courts the world’s applause. 

Nay, though he speak not, something still is seen, 

Each change of face betrays a fault withm. 

If grace, ’tis spleen , he smiles but to deride, 

And downright awkwardness in him is pride. 

Thus must he steei through fame’s uncertain seas, 

Now sunk by censure, and now puff’d by praise 5 
Contempt with envy strangely mix'd endure, 

Fear’d where caress’d, and jealous though secure.” S. C.] 
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persons concerned, but is m some measure occasioned 
by the one point in common to them all, Instead of 
the vehement and almost slanderous dehortation from 
marriage, which the Misogyne^ Boccaccio® addresses 
to literary men, I would substitute the simple advice : 
be not merely a man of letters ! Let literature be an 
honourable augmentation to your arms ; but not con- 
stitute the coat, or fill the escutcheon ! 

To objections from conscience I can of course an- 
swer m no other way, than by requesting the youthful 
objector (as I have already done on a former occasion) 
to ascertain with strict self-examination, whether other 
influences may not be at work ; whether spirits, “ not 
of health,^' and with whispers not from heaven!' 
may not be walking m the twilight of his conscious- 
ness. Let him catalogue his scruples, and reduce them 
to a distinct intelligible form , let him be certain, that 
he has read with a docile mind and favourable dispo- 
sitions the best and most fundamental works on the 
subject ; that he has had both mind and heart opened 
to the great and illustiious qualities of the many re- 
nowned characters, who had doubted like himself, and 
whose researches had ended in the clear conviction, 
that their doubts had been groundless, or at least m 
no proportion to the counter-weight. Happy will it 
be for such a man, if among his contemporaries elder 
than Himself he should meet with one, who, with simi- 
lar powers andfeehngs as acute as his own, had enter- 
tainedr the same scruples , had acted upon them ; and 
who by after-research (when the step was, alas ^ irre- 
trievable, but for that very reason his research unde- 
niably disinterested) had discovered himself to have 


Viia e Costumi di Dante, [See Appendix, note M. S. C ] 
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quarrelled with received opinions only to embrace 
errors, to have left the direction tracked out for him 
on the high road of honourable exertion, only to devi- 
ate into a labyrinth, where when he had wandered till 
his head was giddy, his best good fortune was finally 
to have found his way out again, too late for prudence 
though not too late for conscience or for truth ! Time 
spent in such delay is time won : for manhood in the 
mean time is advancing, and with it increase of know- 
ledge, strength of judgment, and above all, temperance 
of feelings. And even if these should effect no change, 
yet the delay will at least prevent the final approval of 
the decision fi om being alloyed by the inward censure 
of the rashness and vanity, by which it had been pre- 
cipitated. It would be a sort of 11 religion, and scarcely 
less than a libel on human nature to believe, that there 
IS any established and reputable profession or employ- 
ment, in which a man may not continue to act with 
honesty and honour , and doubtless there is likewise 
none, which may not at times present temptations to 
the contrary. But wofully will that man find himself 
mistaken, \^ho imagines that the profession of litera- 
ture, or (to speak more plainlj^} the trade of author- 
ship, besets its ^members with fewer or with less insi- 
dious temptations, than the Church, the law, or the 
different branches of commerce. But I have tieated 
sufficiently on this unpleasant subject in an early chap- 
ter of this volume. I will conclude the piesent there- 
fore with a short extract from Plerder, whose name I 
might have added to the illustrious list of those, who 
ha\ e combined the successful pursuit of the Muses, 
not only with the faithful discharge, but with the high- 
est honours and honourable emoluments of an esta- 
blished profession. The translation the reader will 
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find in a note below.^® Am sorgfaltigsteniy meiden 
sie die Autorschaft Zu fruh oder tcnmassig ge- 
hrauchty macht sie den Kopf wuste und das Hevz 
leer ; wenn sie auch sonst heme uhle Folgen gdhe 
Fin Menschy der nur lieset um ssu drucheuy keset 
wahrschemlich ubel ; und wer jeden Gedanhen^ dev 
ihm aufstossty durch Feder und Presse versendet, hat 
sie in huTzer Zeit alle versandty und wird hald m 
llosser Diener der Drucherey^ ein Buchstahensetzev 
werdenP 


Translation. 

** With the greatest possible solicitude avoid authorship. Too 
early or immoderately employed, it makes the head waste and 
the heart empty , even were there no other worse consequences 
A person, who reads only to print, in all probability reads amiss , 
and he, who sends away through the pen and the press every 
thought, the moment it occurs to him, will in a short time have 
sent all away, find will become a mere journeyman of the print- 
ing-office, a compositor P 

To which I may add from myself, that what medical phy- 
siologists affirm of certain secretions applies equally to our 
thoughts 5 they too must be taken up again into the circulation, 
and be again and again re-secreted in order to ensure a health- 
ful vigour, both to the mind and to its intellectual offspring.**^ 

“ See Appendix. (Note N.) 


* See Appendix, (Note 0.) 





^ [A Neo-Platonist of the fifth century, who left a Commen- 
tary on the Golden Veises of Tythagoiah, as well as other works. 
S C,] 

1 


R 
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quil sense of certainty, can I follow the traces of this 
bewildered visionary. I understand his ignorance. 

On the other hand, I have been re-perusmg with 
the best energies of my mind the Timjeus of Plato. 
Whatever I comprehend, impresses me with a reveren- 
tial sense of the author s genius ; but there is a con- 
siderable portion of the work, to which I can attach no 
consistent meaning. In other treatises of the same 
philosophei, intended for the average comprehensions 
of men, I have been delighted with the masteily good 
sense, with the perspicuity of the language, and the 
aptness of the inductions. I recollect likewise, that 
numerous passages in this author, which I thoroughlj 
comprehend, were formerly no less unintelligible to 
me, than the passages now in question. It would, I 
am aware, be quite fashionable to dismiss them at once 
as Platonic jargon. But this I cannot do with satis- 
faction to my own mind, because I have sought m vam 
for causes adequate to the solution of the assumed in- 
consistency. I have no insight into the possibility of 
a man so eminently wise, using woi ds with such half- 
meanings to himself, as must perforce pass into no- 
meaning to his readers. When in addition to the 
motives thus suggested by my own reason, I bring 
into distinct remembrance the number and the series 
of great men, vrho after long and zealous study of 
these works had joined m honouring the name of 
Plato with epithets, that almost transcend humanity, 
I feel, that a contemptuous verdict on my part might 
argue want of modesty, but would hardly be received 
by the judicious, as evidence of superiour penetration. 
Therefore, utterly bafded in all my attempts to under- 
stand the Ignorance of Plato, I conclude myself igno- 
rant of his understanding. 

In lieu of the various requests which the anxiety 
of authorship addresses to the unknown reader, I ad- 
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vance but this one ; that he will either pass over the 
following chapter altogether, or read the whole con- 
nectedly. The fairest part of the most beautiful body 
will appear deformed and monstrous* if disseveied from 
its place in the organic whole. Nay, on delicate sub- 
jects, where a seemingly trifling difference of more or 
less may constitute a difference in kind, even a faithful 
di&play of the main and supporting ideas, if yet they 
are sepaiated from the forms by which they are at once 
clothed and modified, may perchance present a skele- 
ton indeed , but a skeleton to alarm and deter. Though 
I might find numerous precedents, I shall not desire 
the reader to strip his mind of all prejudices, nor to 
keep all prior systems out of view during his exami- 
nation of the present For in truth, such requests 
appear to me not much unlike the advice gnen to 
hypochondriacal patients in Dr. Buchan’s domestic 
medicine ; videlicet, to preserve themselves uniformly 
tranquil and in good spirits. Till I had discovered the 
art of destroying the memoiy a parte post, without 
injury to its futuie operations, and without detriment 
to the judgment, I should suppress the request as pre- 
mature ; and therefore, however much I may wish to 
be read with an unprejudiced mind, I do not presume 
to state it as a necessaiy condition 

The extent of my daring is to suggest one cnteiion, 
by which it may be rationally conjectured befoie^and, 
whether or no a reader would lose his time, and per- 
haps his temper, m the perusal of this, or any other 
treatise constructed on similar principles. But it would 
be cruelly misinterpreted, as implying the least dis- 
respect either for the moral or intellectual qualities of 
the individuals thereby piecluded. The criterion is 
this; if a man receives as fundamental facts, and 
therefore of course indemonstrable and incapable of 
further analysis, the general notions of mattei, spirit, 
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soul, body, action, passiveness, time, space, cause and 
effect, consciousness, perception, memoiy and habit, 
if he feels his mind completely at rest concerning all 
these, and is satisfied, if only he can analyze all other 
notions into some one or moie of these supposed ele- 
ments with plausible subordination and apt arrange- 
ment . to such a mind I would as courteously as pos- 
sible convey the hint, that for him the chapter was 
not written. 

Vir bonus es, doctus, prudens , ast hand tihi spno. 

For these terms do in truth include all the difficul- 
ties, which the human mind can propose for solution 
Taking them therefore in mass, and unexammed, it 
requires only a decent apprenticeship in logic, to draw 
forth their contents m all forms and colours, as the 
professors of legerdemain at our village fairs pull out 
ribbon after ribbon from their mouths. And not more 
difficult is it to reduce them back again to their diffe- 
rent genera. But though this analysis is highly use- 
ful in rendering our knowledge more distinct, it does 
not really add to it. It does not increase, though it 
gives us a greater mastery over, the wealth which we 
before possessed. For foiensic purposes, for all the 
established professions of society, thi^ is sufficient 
But for philosophy m its highest sense, as the science 
of ulUmate truths, and therefore scientia scientiarum^ 
this mere analysis of terms is preparative only, though 
as a preparative discipline indispensable. 

Still less dare a favourable perusal be anticipated 
from the proselytes of that compendious philosophy, 
which talking of mind but thinking of brick and mor- 
tar, or other images equally abstracted from body, 
contrives a theory of spirit by nicknaming matter, and 
m a few hours can qualify its dullest disciples to explain 
the omne scihile by reducing all things to impressions, 
ideas, and sensations. 
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But it IS time to tell the truth , though it requiies 
some courage to avow it in an age and country, in 
which disquisitions on all subjects, not privileged to 
adopt technical terms or scientific symbols, must be 
addressed to the Public. I say then, that it is neither 
possible nor necessary for all men, nor for many, to 
be philosophers. There is a philosophic {and inas- 
much as it IS actualized by an effort of freedom, an 
artificial) consciousness, which lies beneath or (as it 
were) behind the spontaneous consciousness natural to 
all reflecting beings. As the elder Eomans distin- 
guished their n 01 them piovmces into Cis- Alpine and 
Trans- Alpine, so may we divide all the objects of hu- 
man knowledge into those on thfs side, and those on 
the other side of the spontaneous consciousness , cifra 
et trans cofiscientiam communem. The latter is ex- 
clusively the domain of pure philosophy, which is 
therefore properly entitled transcendental^ in order to 
discriminate it at once, both from mere reflection and 
r<?-piesentation on the one hand, and on the other 
from those flights of lawless speculation which, aban- 
doned by all distinct consciousness, because trans- 
gressing the bounds and purposes of our intellectual 
faculties, ar€w justly condemned, as transcendent.' 

- This distinction between transcendental and transcendent 
IS observed by our elder divines and philosophers, whenever 
they express themselves scholastically. Dr. Johnson indeed 
has confounded the two words, but his own authorities do not 
bear him out Of this celebrated dictionary I viill venture to 
remark once for all, that I should suspect the man of a morose 
disposition who should speak of it without respect and gratitude 
as a most instructive and entertaining hook, and hitheij:o, unfor- 
tunately, an indispensable book, but I confess, that I should 
be surprised at hearing from a philosophic and thorough scholar 
any but very qualified praises of it, as a dictionary I am not 
now alluding to the number of genuine words omitted , for this 
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The first range of hills, that encircles the scanty vale 
of human life, is the horizon for the majority of its in- 
is (and perhaps to a greatei extent) true, as Mr. Wakefield lias 
noticed, of oui best Greek Lexicons, and this too after the suc- 
cessive labours of so many giants in learning, I refer at pre- 
sent both to omissions and commissions of a more important 
nature. What these are, me saltern judice, will be stated at full 
in The Fiiend, re-published and completed 

I had never heard of the correspondence between Wakefield 
and Fox till I saw the account of it this morning (16th Septem- 
ber 1815) in the Monthly Review. 1 was not a little gratified 
at finding, that Mr. Wakefield had proposed to himself nearly 
the same plan for a Greek and English Dictionary, which I had 
formed, and began to execute, now ten years ago But far, far 
more grieved am I, that he did not live to complete it. I can 
not but think it a subject of most serious regret, that the same 
heavy expenditure, which is now employing in the repubhcation 
of Stephanus augmented, had not been applied to a new Lexi- 
con on a more philosophical plan, with the English, German, 
and French synonymes as well as the Latin. In almost every 
instance the precise individual meaning might be given in an 
English or German word , whereas in Latin we must too often 
be contented with a mere general and inclusive term How in- 
deed can It be otherwise, when we attempt to render the most 
copious language of the world, the most admirable for the fine- 
ness of Its distinctions, into one of the poorest and most vague 
languages'^ Especially, when we reflect on-:he comparative 
number of the works, still extant, written while the Greek and 
Latin w'ere living languages. Were I asked what I deemed 
the greatest and most uninixed benefit, w'hich a wrealthy indi- 
vidual, or an association of wealthy individuals could bestow on 
their country and on mankind, I should not hesitate to answer, 
“ a philosophical English dictionary , with the Greek, Latin, 
German, French, Spanish and Italian synonymes, and with cor- 
respondent indexes.” That the leained languages might there 
by be acjjuired, better, in half the time, is but a part, and not 
the most important part, of the advantages which- would accrue 

[This IS one of the many literary piojects and promises of 
Mr. Coleridge that were never fulfilled. S. C.] 
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habitants. On its ridges the common sun is bom and 
departs. From them the stars rise, and touching them 
they vanish. By the many, even this range, the natu- 
ral limit and bulwark of the vale, is but imperfectly 
known. Its higher ascents are too often hidden by 
mists and clouds from uncultivated swamps, which fe\y 
have courage or curiosity to penetrate. To the mul- 
titude below these vapours appear, now as the dark 
haunts of terrific agents, on which none may intrude 
with impunity ; and now all a-glow, with colours not 
their own, they are gazed at as the splendid palaces of 
happiness and power. But in all ages there have been 
a few, who measuring and sounding the rivers of the 
vale at the feet of their furthest inaccessible falls have 
learned, that the sources must be far higher and far 
inward ; a few, who even in the level streams have 
detected elements, which neither the -vale itself nor the 
surrounding mountains contained or could supply."^ 
How and whence to these thoughts, these strong pro- 
babilities, the ascertaining vision, the intuitive know- 
ledge may finally supervene, can be learnt only by the 
fact. I might oppose to the question the words with 
which ^ Plotinus supposes Nature to answer a similar 


from such a work. O' if it should he permitted by Provi- 
dence, that without detriment to freedom and independence our 
government might be enabled to become more than a colhmittee 
iox war and revenue ' There was a time, when every thing 
was to be done by Government. Have we not flown the 
contrary extreme ? 

* April, 1825. If I did not see it with my own eyes, I should 
not believe that I had been guilty of so many hydrostatic Bulls 
as bellow’ in this unhappy allegory or string of metaphors ' How 
a river was to travel up hill from a vale far inward, over the in- 
tervening mountains, Morpheus, the Dream w’eaver, can alone 
unriddle. I am ashamed and humbled, S I. Coleridge. 

^ Ennead, III. 8, 3, The force of the Greek crwievai is im 
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difficulty. Should any one interrogate her, how sie 
works, if graciously she vouchsafe to listen and speak, 
she will reply, it behoves thee not to disquiet me with 
interrogatories, but to understand in silence, even as I 
am silent, and work without words.”® 

Likewise m the fifth book of the fifth Ennead, 
speaking of the highest and intuitive knowledge as 
distinguished fronot the discursive, or m the language 
of Wordsworth, 

** The vision and the faculty divine,”® 

he says : ** it is not lawful to inquire from whence it 


perfectly expressed by ** understand our own idiomatic phrase 
to go along with me ” comes nearest to it. The passage, that 
follows, full of profound sense, appears to me evidently corrupt, 
and in fact no wnter more wants, better deserves, or is less likely 
to obtain, a new and more correct edition — ri o^v cvvihai , 
ort rb yevofievov kern Bkafjia kubv^ enwTrrjffiQ (mallem, B'eafta, 
kfjLOv crtwTrwcrijc,) Kai (jtiffu yevofitvov 0fwp3j/ia, Kal {lot ysvo- 
nkvi] £K Bnogiag rrjg wbi, rrjv (fivcriv ex^iv (fiiXoBedfiova vTrdpm, 
(mallem, Kal fjtoi r) yevofjLevr] kK Oeojpiag dvrrjg (hdtg). “ What 
then are we to understand That whatever is produced is an 
intuition, I silent ; and that, which is thus generated, is by its 
nature a theorem, or form of contemplation, and the birth, 
which results to me from this contemplation, attains to have a 
contemplative nature.” So Synesius 

*Qblg Upd, 

"Appjjra yovd * 

The after comparison of the process of the natma naturans wiih 
that of^the geometrician is drawn from the very heart of philo- 
sophy. 

® [Kat €t Ttg 8k aitr'^v ipoiTO rivog svsKa vroi£t,h rov kpcjruiv- 
TOg kdkXot bTraUiv Kal Xeysiv, eIttoi dv kxp^v fisv kpur^Vf 
dXXd avvikvai Kai airTbv triuiTry^ liamp kyu> Kal om 

EtOiafialXeyeiv. Ennead, III. 8 3. i7i iintio, p. 634 of Creuzer’s 
edition. S. C,] 

® [Poet. Works, vi. p. 6. The Excursion, book I, S. C.] 


[Hymn. Tert. v. 226. S. C.] 
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sprang, as if it were a thing subject to place and mo^ 
tion, for It neither approached hither, nor again departs 
from hence to some other place ; but it either appears 
to us or it does not appear. So that we ought not to 
pursue it with a view of detecting its secret source, 
but to watch in quiet till it suddenly shines upon us , 
preparing ourselves for the blessed spectacle as the 
eye w^aits patiently for the lising sun.”^ They and 
they only can acquire the philosophic imagination, the 
sacred power of self-intuition, who within themselves 
can interpret and undei stand the symbol, that the 
wings of the air-sylph are forming within the bkm of 
the caterpillar; those only, who feel in their own 
spirits the same instinct, which irflpels the chiysalis of 
the horned fly to leave room in its involucrum for an- 
tenncs yet to come. They know and feel, that the 
potential works in them, even as the actual works on 
them ! In short, all the organs of sense are framed 
for a coi'respondmg world of sense, and we have it. 
All the organs of spiiit aie flamed foi a correspondent 
world of spirit : though the latter oigans are not de- 
veloped m all alike. But they exist m all, and their 
first appearance discloses itself m the moral being. 
How else couW it be, that even worldlings, not wholly 
debased, will contemplate the man of simple and dis- 
interested goodness with contradictory feelings j3f pity 


^ f'Qffre aTTopelv oBev k<f>dvrjt e^ojBev ij evdov, Kai drrtKdov- 
rog siTreiv, ivdov apa ijVt jcal ovtc ipdov av ij {oit detPiUijiretv, 
TToBev, ov yap kart rb ttoBsv ovre ydp epx^Taif ovts direKTiv 
ovbafiov, d\\d, (paiverai re Kai oi) ^aivETOi did ov XPV ^ovkeiv, 
d\X vcvxv pLSvsLV, scjg av ^avy, TrapaffKevdffavra kavrbv Bsa- 
Tr)v eivaiy wffTrep d(p9a\pbg dvardkdg yXicv ‘7rfpc/i£»fit,) 6 be 
vTreptpavelg rod bpi^ovrog, (bKsavov <paffiv 6t iroiTjrait ed(jJK£v 
kavrbv BedaadBai rolg bfjLjiaciv^ Enn, V. 5 8. Ed.] P. QTo 
of Creuzer’s edit. 

The parentheses note the part of the passage quoted in the 
text S, C ] 
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and respect ? “ Poor man ! he is not made for this 

world.” Oh ! herein they utter a prophecy of univer- 
sal fulfilment ; for man must either rise or sink. 

It IS the essential mark of the true philosopher to 
rest satisfied with no imperfect light, as long as the 
impossibility of attaining a fuller knowledge has not 
been demonstrated. That the common consciousness 
itself will furnish proofs by its own direction, that it is 
connected with master-currents below the surface, I 
shall merely assume as a postulate pro tempore. This 
having been granted, though but m expectation of the 
argument, I can safely deduce from it the equal truth 
of my former assertion, that philosophy cannot be in- 
telligible to all, eveTii of the most learned and culti- 
vated classes. A system, the first principle of which 
it is to render the mind intuitive of the spiritual in 
man (^. e, of that which lies on the other side of our 
natural consciousness) must needs have a great obscu- 
rity for those, who have never disciplined and strength- 
ened this ulterior consciousness. It must in truth be 
a land of darkness, a Anti-Goshen^ for men to 

whom the noblest treasures of their own being are 
reported only through the imperfect translation of life- 
less and sightless motions. Perhaps, «»^n great part, 
through words which are but the shadows of notions , 
even as the notional understanding itself is but the 
shadowy abstraction of living and actual truth. On 
the IMMEDIATE, which dwells in every man, and on 
the dfiginal intuition, or absolute affirmation of it, 
(which is likewise m every man, but does not in every 
man rise into consciousness) all the certainty of our 
knowledge depends , and this becomes intelligible to 
no man by the ministery of mere words from without. 
The medium, by which spirits understand each other, 
IS. not the surrounding air , but the freedom which 
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they possess m common, as the common ethereal ele- 
ment of then being, the tremulous reciprocations of 
which propagate themselves ei-en to the inmost of the 
soul. Where the spiiit of a man is not filled with the 
consciousness of freedom (were it only from its rest- 
lessness, as of one still struggling m bondage) all 
spiritual intercourse is interrupted, not only with 
others, but even with himself. No wonder then, that 
he remains incomprehensible to himself as w^ell as to 
others. No w^onder, that, m the fearful desert of his 
consciousness, he wearies himself out with empty 
words, to which no friendly echo answers, either from 
his own heart, or the heait of a fellow being, or be- 
wilders himself in the pursuit oi motional phantoms, 
the mere refractions fiom unseen and distant truths 
through the distorting medium of his own unenlivened 
and stagnant understanding! To remain unintelli- 
gible to such a mind, exclaims Schellmg on a like 
occasion, is honour and a good name before God and 
man. 

The history of philosophy (the same writer observes) 
contains instances of systems, which for successive 
generations have remained enigmatic Such he deems 
the system of j^eibnitz, whom another writer (rashly 
I think, and invidiously) extols as the only philo- 
sopher, who was himself deeply convinced of his owm 
doctrines® As hitherto interpreted, however,'^ they 


® [The observations of ScbelJmg referred to here and'Jh the 
previous paragraph are as follow s 

“ A philosophy the first principle of which is to call forth to 
consciousness the spiritual m man, namely that which lies on 
the other side the consciousness, must needs have a greSt unin- 
telligibility for those who have not exercised and strengthened 
this spiritual consciousness, or to whom even that in themselves, 
which is most excellent, is wont to appear only through dead 
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have not produced the effect, which Leibnitz himself, 
in a most instructive passage, describes as the criterion 
of a true philosophy ; namely, that it would at once 
explain and collect the fragments of truth scattered 
through systems apparently the most incongruous. 
The truth, says he, is diffused more widely than is 
commonly believed ; but it is often painted, yet oftener 
masked, and is sometimes mutilated and sometimes, 
alas ! in close alliance with mischievous errors. The 
deeper, however, we penetrate into the ground of 
things, the more truth we discover in the doctrines of 


tnimtionless conceptions. The Immediate, which is in e^ery one, 
and on the original intuition whereof, (which” [original intui- 
tion] ** likewise is in every one, but comes not in every one to 
consciousness,) all certainty of our knowledge depends, is intelli- 
gible to no one through words, that pass into him from without. 
The medium, through which spirits understand one another, is 
not the surrounding air, but the common freedom, the vibrations 
whereof ( deren Enchutteningen ) propagate themselves even to 
the innermost part of the soul When the spirit of a man is 
not filled with the consciousness of freedom, all spmtual con- 
nection IS broken off, not only with others, but even with him- 
self, no wonder that he remains unintelligible to himself as 
well as to others, and m his fearful solitude only wearies him- 
self With empty words, to which no friendfy echo — out of his 
own or another’s breast — replies. 

'* To remain unintelligible to such a one is glory and honour 
befor^God and man. 

The history of philosophy contains examples of systems, 
whic^ for several centuries, have remained enigmatical. A phi- 
losopher whose principles are to solve all these riddles, declares 
' lately of Leibnitz, that he is probably the only man, in the his- 
tory of philosophy, who has attained conviction, the only man 
therefore who is right at bottom. This declaration is remark- 
able, because it shows that the time is come for understanding 
Leibnitz. For, as he has been hitherto understood, he is unin- 
telligible, however nght he may be at bottom.” Transl . (A6- 
haudLungen zur Erlauteu des Id, der W%ss. — Phil. Schnft. pp. 
327-8.) S.C.] 
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the greater number of the philosophical sects. The 
want of stchstantial reahty in the objects of the senses, 
according to the sceptics , the harmonies or numbers, 
the prototypes and ideas, to which the Pythagoreans 
and Piatonists reduced all things ; the one and all 
of Parmenides and Plotinus, without® Spinozism ; the 


® This IS happily effected in three lines by Synesius, in his 
Third Hymn 

^Ev Kai Uav'ra — (taken by itself) is Spmozism* 

^Ev d’ ' Krcai/rtav — a mere Anima Mufidi 
'Ep rs 7rpb TcdvTiPv — is mechanical Iheism 

But unite all three, and the result is the Theism of Saint Paul 
and Christianity. 

Synesms was censured for his doctrine of the pre-existence 
of the soul, but never, that I can find, arraigned or deemed 
heretical for his Pantheism, though neither Giordano Bruno, nor 
Jacob Behmenevei avowed it more broadly. 

Mutuc dh "^oog, 

Ta re mi rd Xkyei, 

BvQbv dppijTOV 
Afi<pix^pevu)v 
TO riKTov 
So TO riKTOfiepov 
So TO (pOJTL^OVj 
Ev TO XafiTopsPOV 
Ei) TO ^aivopEVQv, 

So TO KpVKTbpEVOV 

Idiaig dvyaXg* 

"Ev Kal rrdpTa, 

”Ev Ka9’ iavTO, 

Kai Std 7rdpT(ov.f 

Pantheism is therefore not necessarily irreligious 01 heretical , 
though It may be taught atheistically. Thus Spinoza would 
agree with Synesms m calling God ^vaiglv NoepoTc, th^Natuie 


[Hvmn Tert. v I8O S C.] 
t [Ibid. V. 187 . S. C] 
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necessary connection of things according to the Stoics, 
reconcilable with the spontaneity of the other schools , 
the vital-philosophy of the Cabalists and Hermetists, 
who assumed the universality of sensation; the sub- 
stantial forms and entelechies of Aristotle and the 
schoolmen, together with the mechanical solution of 
all particular phenomena according to Democritus and 
the recent philosophers — all these we shall find united 
in one peispective central point, which shows regula- 
rity and a coincidence of all the parts in the very 
object, which from every other point of view must 
appear confused and distorted. The spint of secta- 
rianism has been hitherto our fault, and the cause bf 
our failures. We have imprisoned our own concep- 
tions by the lines, which we have drawn, in order to 
exclude the conceptions of others. J'ai trouve que la 
plupart des Sectes ont raison dans xme honne partie 
de ce quelles avancent^ mais non pas tant en ce 
quelles nientP 

A system, which aims to deduce the memory with 
all the other functions of intelligence, must of course 
place its first position from beyond the memory, and 
anterior to it, otherwise the principle of solution would 
be itself a part of the problem to be solved. Such a 
position therefore must, in the first instance be de- 
manded, and the first question will be, by what right 
is it demanded ? On this account I think it expedient 
to make some prehminary remarks on the introduction 


m Intelligences , bat he coaid not subscribe to the preceding 
Nowc Kal voeQOQ, i. e. Himself Intelligence and intelligent. 

In thjs biographical sketch of my literary life I may be ex- 
cused, if I mention here, that I bad translated the eight Hymns 
of Synesius from the Greek into English Anacieontics before 
my fifteenth year. 

[See Appendix P. S. C.] 
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of Postulates in philosophy.*^ The word postulate is 
borrowed from the science of mathematics.^ In geo- 
metry the primary construction is not demonstrated, 
but postulated. This first and most simple construc- 
tion in space is the point in motion, or the line. 
Whether the point is moved in one and the same di- 
rection, or whether its direction is continually changed, 
remains as yet undetermined. But if the direction of 
the point have been determined, it is either by a point 
without it, and then there arises the straight line which 
incloses no space , or the direction of the point is not 
determined by a point without it, and then it must 
flow back again on itself, that is, there arises a cyclical 
line, which does enclose a space. •If the straight line 
be assumed as the positive, the cyclical is then the ne- 
gation of the straight. It is a line, which at no point 
strikes out into the straight, but changes its direction 
continuously. But if the primary line be conceived as 
undetei mined, and the straight line as deternuned 
throughout, then the cyclical is the third compounded 
of both. It is at once undetermined and determined ; 
undetermined through any point without, and deter- 


“ [The fo]low\ag remarks, contained in this and the next two 
paragraphs, as fai ag the reference to Plotinus, ai e borrow ed 
from Schelhng, only a few words here and there being added or 
altered by Mr Coleridge See Ahhandlungen zui Eidautei 
&c. Fhil Scimfu pp. 329 - 30 - 31 - 32 . Mr. C has expanded the 
conclusion of the passage which in the German author ^tands 
thus • Philosophy is to him a fabric of air, even as t8 one 
bom deaf the most excellent theory of music if he knew not, 
or did not believe, that other men have a sense more than he, 
must seem a vam play "with conceptions, which may have con- 
nection in itself indeed, but at bottom has absolutely no rSality.” 
Transl. S. C.] 

See Schell Abliandl. zur Erlaater, des Id, der Wissenschqfts- 

lehre. 
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mined through itself. Geometry therefore supplies 
philosophy with the example of a primary intuition, 
from which every science that lays claim to evidence 
must take its commencement. The mathematician 
does not begin with a demonstiable proposition, hut 
with an intuition, a practical idea. 

But here an important distinction presents itself. 
Philosophy IS employed on objects of the inner sense, 
and cannot, like geometry, appropriate to every con- 
struction a correspondent outward intuition. Never- 
theless philosophy, if It IS to arrive at evidence, must 
proceed from the most original construction, and the 
question then is, what is the most original construction 
or first pioductive act for the inner sense. The an- 
swer to this question depends on the direction which 
is given to the inner sense. But m philosophy the 
innei sense cannot have its direction determined by 
any outward object. To the original construction of 
the line I can be compelled by a line drawn before me 
on the slate or on sand. The stroke thus drawn is 
indeed not the line itself, but only the image or picture 
of the line. It is not from it, that we first learn to 
know the line, but, on the contrary, we bring this 
stroke to the original line generated bj^ the act of the 
imagination ; otherwise we could not define it as with- 
out breadth or thickness. Still however this stroke is 
the sensuous image of the original or ideal line, and 
an efficient mean to excite every imagination to the 
intmteon of it. 

It IS demanded then, whether there be found any 
means in philosophy to determine the direction of the 
inner sense, as in mathematics it is determinable by 
its specific image or outward picture. Now the inner 
sense has its direction determined for the greater part 
only by an act of freedom. One man’s consciousness 
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extends only to the pleasant or unpleasant sensations 
caused m him by external impressions, another en- 
laiges his inner sense to a consciousness of forms and 
quantity, a thud in addition to the image is conscious 
of the conception or notion of the thing ; a fouith 
attains to a notion of his notions — he reflects on his 
own reflections , and thus we may say without impro- 
priety, that the one possesses more or less inner sense, 
than the other. This more or less betrays already, 
that philosophy in its first principles must have a 
practical or moral, as w^ell as a theoretical or specula- 
tive side This difference in degree does not exist in 
the mathematics. Sociates in Plato shows, that an 
Ignorant slave may be brought ta understand and of 
himself to solve the most difiScult geometrical problem. 
Socrates drew the figures for the slave in the sand. 
The disciples of the ciitical philosophy could likewise 
(as was indeed actually done by La Forge and some 
other followers of Des Cartes) repiesent the origin of 
our representations in copper-plates, but no one has 
yet attempted it, and it w'ould be utteily useless. To 
an Esquimaux or Newr Zealander oui most populai 
philosophy would be wholly unintelligible. The sense, 
the inward organ, for it is not^yet born in him. So is 
there many a one among us, yes, and some who think 
themselves philosophei s too, to whom the philosophic 
organ is entirely wanting. To such a man philosophy 
is a mere play of words and notions, like a theory of 
music to the deaf, or like the geometry of light rv>the 
blind. The connection of the parts and their logical 
dependencies may be seen and remembered , but the 
whole IS gioundless and hollow^, unsustamed by ^living 
contact, unaccompanied with any realizing intuition 
which exists by and m the act that affirms its exis- 
tence, which is known, because it is, and is, because 
1 s 
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it is known. The words of Plotinus, in the assumed 
person of Nature, hold true of the philosophic energy. 
To QsapQy /uLS, dstopriiuLa Troth, cjcnrsp ol ympLirpai 0£w- 
p^vTBQ ypat^nffiv' ctXX’ ifx^ fi'q ypatpdatjQj deapticr?]^ 
v(j>t<7avTat ai rt^v atopLaTcov ypa/jupai With me the 
act of contemplation makes the thing contemplated, as 
the geometricians contemplating describe lines corres- 
pondent, but I not desciibing lines, but simply con- 
templating, the representative forms of things rise up 
into existence.^ 

The postulate of philosophy and at the same time 
the test of philosophic capacity, is no other than the 
heaven-descended know thyself I {E ccelo descent 
dit, Tvtjdt (TEavTOvy. And this at once practically and 
speculatively For as philosophy is neither a science 
of the reason or undei standing only, nor merely a sci- 
ence of morals, but the science of being altogether, 
its primary ground can be neither merely speculative 
normerely piactical, but both m one. All knowledge 
rests on the coincidence of an object with a subject.^® 
(My readers have been warned in a former chapter 


[Kat u rig ds avryv epotro rivog sj^SKa ttowT, eirov spioroiv- 
rog kdsXoi kTraieiv koX Xsyaiv, diroi av axPW spcor^Vt 

dkXd. avvikvai Kai avrbv <nu)7ry, wtTTrsp ky6?*J/tw7rt!i, Kat oisK £t- 
Qiapai Xsyetv, Tt o^>v avvikvai , bn to yavoyiavov tan Bkapa 
tfiov, aiu)Trriaig, Kal ^vaet yavoyiavov 9ao)pi]p.a, Kal poi yavoysvy 
aK QauPpiagrrjg ibSi ryv ^vatv ax^iv fiXoBadyova V7rapj^£t,mi ro 
Bawpovv yov, Bsdiprifia rroid, ivaTrap ot yaiapiirpai Bsiopovvrag 
ypd^Qft/aiv * dXXafjLOv pr) ypa^ovayg^ Baivpovayg da, v^iaravrai 
di Ttbv aiapdrijiv ypappai, wcTrep tKTriTrrovaai • Kal poi rb ryg 
pyrpbg Kai rwv yaivapkviov VTtdpx^i TrdBog. Enn. Ill 8. 3. 
Ed. P. 634, of Cieuzer’s Edit. SC] 

[JChis sentence and, with the exception of the parenthesis 
immediately succeeding it, all that follows, as far as the words 
** mechanism of the heavenly motions,” is to be found in Schel- 
ling’s Transfc. Id. pp 1-4 but a lew explanatory expressions 
are added, and some sentences are a little altered and difleiently 
airanged S. C ] 
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that, for their conyenience as well as the liter’s, the 
teim, subject, is used by me in its scholastic sense as 
equivalent to mind or sentient being-, and as the neces- 
sary correlative of object or quicquid objicvtur mentu) 
For we can know that only which is true : and the 
truth IS universally placed m the coincidence of the 
thought with the thing, of the repiesentation with the 
object represented. 

Now the sum of all that is merely objective, w’e 
will hencefoith call nature, confining the term to its 
passive and material sense, as comprising all the ph{p- 
nomena by which its existence is made known to us. 
On the other hand the sura of all that is subjective, 
we may comprehend m the name* of the self or in- 
telligence Both conceptions are in necessary 
antithesis. Intelligence is conceived of as exclusively 
representative, nature as exclusively represented , the 
one as conscious, the other as without consciousness. 
Now in all acts of positive knowledge there is requiied 
a reciprocal concurrence of both, namely of the con- 
scious being, and of that which is m itself unconscious. 
Our problem is to explain this concurrence, its possi- 
bility and its necessity. 

During the act of knowledge itself, the objective 
and subjective aie so instantly united, that we cannot 
determine to which of the two the priority belongs. 
There is heie no first, and no second , both are com- 
stantaneous and one. While I am attempting to ex- 
plain this intimate coalition, I must suppose it dissolved. 
I must necessarily set out from the one, to which 
therefore I give hypothetical antecedence, in order to 
arrive at the other. But as there are but two factors 
or elements in the problem, subject and object, and as 
It is left indeterminate from which of them I should 
commence, there are two cases equally possible. 

1 Either the Objective is taken as the 
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FIRST, AND THEN WE HAVE TO ACCOUNT FOR THE 
SUPERVENTION OF THE SUBJECTIVE, WHICH CO- 
ALESCES WITH IT. 

The notion of the subjective is not contained in the 
notion of the objective. On the contrary they mu- 
tually exclude each other. The subjective therefore 
must supervene to the objective. The conception of 
nature does not appaiently involve the co-presence of 
an intelligence making an ideal duplicate of it, that is, 
representing it. This desk for instance would (accord- 
ing to our natural notions) be, though there should 
exist no sentient being to look at it. This then is the 
problem of natural philosophy. It assumes the objec- 
tive or unconscious mature as the first, and has there- 
fore to explain how intelligence can supeivene to it, or 
how itself can grow into intelligence. If it should 
appear, that all enlightened naturalists, without having 
distinctly proposed the problem to themselves, have 
yet constantly moved in the line of its solution, it must 
afford a strong piesumption that the problem itself is 
founded in nature For if all knowledge has, as it 
were, two poles reciprocally required and presupposed, 
all sciences must proceed from the one or the other, 
and must tend toward the opposite as fer as the equa- 
torial point in which both are reconciled and become 
identical. The necessary tendence therefore of all 
natural philosophy is from nature to intelligence , and 
this, and no other is the true ground and occasion of 
the dfistmctive striving to introduce theory into our 
views of natural phcenomena. The highest perfection 
of natural philosophy would consist in the perfect spi- 
ritualization of all the laws of nature into laws of in- 

[Schelhng’s words correspondent to this last sentence are 
these. ** That the science of Nature at least approximates to the 
solution of the problem really — and without knowing it — can 
he only briefly shown here.” T) ami. 16 p. 3 SC] 
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tuition and intellect. phmiomena {the material) 
must wholly disappear, and the laws alone {the for- 
mal) must remain. Thence it comes, that in nature 
itself the moie the principle of law breaks forth, the 
more does the husk drop off, the phcenomena them- 
selves become more spiritual and at length cease alto- 
gether m our consciousness. The optical phcenomena 
are but a geometry, the lines of which are drawn by 
light, and the materiality of this light itself has already 
become matter of doubt In the appearances of mag- 
netism all trace of matter is lost, and of the pJieeno- 
mena of gravitation, which not a few among the most 
illustrious Newtonians ha\e declared no otherwise 
comprehensible than as an imnfediate spiritual in- 
fluence, there remains nothing but its law, the execu- 
tion of which on a vast scale is the mechanism of the 
heavenly motions.’® The theory of natuial philosophy 


15 |“« Which searchers of Nature themselves thought it only 
possible to conceive, &c.” Schelling, Ib p. 4. SC] 

[After “ the mechanism of the heavenly motions,” Schel- 
ling proceeds thus — “ The perfected theory of nature would be 
that, in virtue of which all nature should resolve itself into an 
intelligence. The dead and xmconiicwus pi oducts of Katui e are 
only abortive attempts oj- Natui e to i ejiect hei self , but the so named 
DEAD natui e m geneial is an uni ipe intelligence , thence th ough 
her PHENOMENA, even while yet unconscious, the intelligent charac- 
ter discovets itself ” The sentence in italics is omitted oy Mr. 
C. who says of it, in a note “ True or false this position is too 
early Nothing precedent has explained, much less pi'^i.ed, it 
true ” “ The highest aim, to become completely an object to 
self, Nature first attains through the highest and last leflection, 
which IS no other than man, or that which we commonly call 
reason, through which Natui e first returns completely ^nto her- 
self, and hereby It becomes evident, that Natuie originally 
IS identical with that which is known in us as intelligence and 
consciousness ” 

“ This may suffice to show that the knowledge of Nature 
necessarily tends to represent N ature as intelligent , it is pre- 
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would then be completed, when all nature was demon- 
strated to be identical in essence with that, which in 
its highest known powder exists m man as intelligence 
and self-consciousness, when the heavens and the 
earth shall declare not only the power of their maker, 
but the glory and the presence of their God, even as 
he appeared to the great piophet during the vision of 
the mount in the skirts of his divinity. 

This may suffice to show, that even natural science, 
which commences with the mateiial ph^nommion as 
the reality and substance of things existing, does yet 
by the necessity of theorizing unconsciously, and as it 
were instinctively, end in nature as an intelligence; 


cisely through this tendency that it becomes Nature-Philosophy, 
■winch IS the one necesbary ground-knowledge of philosophy ” 
The substance of the foregoing paiagraphs is contained in pp, 
261-3 of the Biographia, with some additions. Then after the 
second statement of the problem, which is given verbatim from 
ISchelUng by Mr. C , and, aftei siv paiagiaphs which he omits, 
the Tiansfc Id proceeds as follows “As the natural philo- 
sopher, whose attention is diiected solely to the objective, seeks 
to pievent nothing so much as the blending of the subjective in 
his knowledge, so, conversely, the 1 ranscendental philosopher 
(objects to nothing so much) as any admixture of the objective 
in the pure subjective principle of knowledge. The means of 
separation is absolute scepticism— not the half sort, diiected 
only ag^amst the common prejudices of men, which yet never 
sees into the ground , but the comprehensive scepticism, which 
IS aimed not against single piejudices, but against the funda- 
mental^i^ejudice, with which all others must fall of themselves. 
Tor beside the artificial prejudices, introduced into man, there 
are others, far more oiiginal, planted in him not by instruction 
or art, but by Nature heiself, which with all but the philo- 
sopher, -stand for the principles of all knowledge, and by the 
mere self-thinker are even considered the touchstone of all 
truth” Tramfc Id.'p.B. Transl. The substance of this passage 
the reader will find in the paragraph of the B. L. beginning 
with the words “ In the pursuit of these sciences,” pp. 263-4. 
S. C.] 
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and by this tendency the science of nature becomes 
finally natural philosophy, the one of the two poles of 
fundamental science. 

2. Ok the subjective is taken as the first, 

AND THE PROBLEM THEN IS, HOW THERE SUPER- 
VENES TO IT A COINCIDENT OBJECTIVE. 

In the pm suit of these sciences, our success in each, 
depends on an austere and faithful adherence to its 
own principles with a caieful separation and exclusion 
of those, which appertain to the opposite science. As 
the natural philosopher, who directs his views to the 
objective, avoids above all things the intermixture of 
the subjective in his knowledge, as for instance, arbi- 
trary suppositions or rather suifictions, occult qualities, 
spiritual agents, and the substitution of final for eiifi- 
cient causes , so on the other hand, the tianscendental 
or intelligential philosopher is equally anxious to pre- 
clude all interpolation of the objective into the subjec- 
tive principles of his science, as for instance the 
assumption of impi esses 01 configuiations in the brain, 
correspondent to ramiatuie pictures on the retina 
painted by rays of light fiom supposed oiiginals, which 
aie not the immediate and real objects of vision, but 
deductions fr<^ it for the purposes of explanation. 
This purification of the mind is effected by an absolute 
and scientific scepticism, to \vhich the mind voluntarily 
determines itself for the specific puipose of future cer- 
tainty. Des Caites who (m his meditations) himself 
first, at least of the modems, gave a beautiful- example 
of this voluntary doubt, this self-determined indetermi- 
nation, happily expi esses its utter difference fiom the 
scepticism of vanity 01 irreligion: Nec tamgi in eo 
Scepticos imitalar, qin duhitant tantnm iit duhitent^ 
et prceter incerhludinem ipsam nihil qucevunU Nam 
contia totus in eo eiam nt ahqiild certi reperi'- 
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remP Nor is it less distinct m its motives and final aim, 
than in its proper objects, which are not as in ordinary 
scepticism the prejudices of education and circum- 
stance, but those original and innate prejudices which 
nature herself has planted in all men, and which to all 
but the philosopher are the first principles of know- 
ledge, and the final test of truth. 

^®Now these essential prejudices are all reducible to 
the one fundamental presumption, that there exist 
THINGS WITHOUT US. As this on the one hand ori- 
ginates, neither in grounds nor arguments, and yet on 
the other hand remains proof against all attempts to 
remove it by grounds or arguments {naturam fiirca 
expella^ tamen usqm redihit ^ ) on the one hand lays 
claim to IMMEDIATE certainty as a position at once 
indemonstrable and irresistible, and yet on the other 
hand, inasmuch as it lefers to something essentially 
different from ourselves, nay even in opposition to our- 
selves, leaves it inconceivable how it could possibly 
become a part of our immediate consciousness ; (m 
other woids how that, which ex hypothesi is and con- 
tinues to be extrinsic and alien to our being, should 
become a modification of our being) the philosopher 
therefoie compels himself to treat this fiuth as nothing 
more than a prejudice, innate indeed and connatural, 
but still a prejudice. 

^®Th^ other position, which not only claims but 
necessitates the admission of its immediate ceitainty. 


Des Cartes, Biss, de Methodo [Sect III. Amstel. 1664, 
p 16. SC] 

[Th^ contents of this paragraph are to be found m the 
Tiansfc. Id. pp. 8, 9, only the second sentence in brackets “ in 
other words, &c.” being interpolated SC] 

[The passages from which this paragraph is taken stand 
thus in Schelhng ib. pp 910. ^^The contradiction, that a 
position, which, by its own nature, cannot be immediately certain, 
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equally for the scientific reason of the philosopher as 
for the common sense of mankind at large, namely, I 
AM, cannot so properly he entitled a prejudice. It is 
gi oundless indeed , but then in the very idea it pre- 
cludes all ground, and separated fiom the immediate 
consciousness loses its whole sense and import It is 
groundless ; but only because it is itself the ground of 
all other certainty. Now the appaient contiadiction, 
that the former position, namely, the existence of 
things without us, which from its nature cannot be 
immediately certain, should be received as blindly and 
as independently of all grounds as the existence of our 
own being, the Tianscendental philosopher can solve 
only by the supposition, that the foimer is uncon- 
sciously involved in the latter ; that it is not only co- 
herent but identical, and one and the same thing with 
our own immediate self consciousness. To demon- 
stiate this identity is the office and object of his philo- 
sophy. 

®°If it be said, that this is idealism, let it be remem- 


is nevertheless so blindly, and gioundlessly received as such, the 
Transcendental philosopher can only solve by presuming that 
the aforesaid position, hiddenly and hitherto unpeiceivedly, does 
not (merely) cohere, but is identical — one and the same — with 
an immediate consciousness , and to demonstrate this identity 
will be the peculiar business of Iranscendental pbilosophj ” 

“ Now for the common use of reason there is nothing^imme- 
diately certain but the position I aw, which, because out of im- 
mediate consciousness it even loses its meaning, is the most in- 
dividual of all truths, and the absolute pi ejudice, which must 
be assumed m the first place if anything else is to have cei- 
tainty. Consequently the position, There aie things untkout us, 
for the Transcendental philosopher vmII only be certain thiough 
Its identity with the position I am, and us certainty will only 
be equal to the certainty of the position from which it borrows 
Its own ” Transl S. C J 

20 [For the contents of this paragraph as far as the words 
“ mechanical philosophy,” see Abhandtuvgen Phil. Schnft. pp. 
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bered that it is only so far idealism, as it is at the 
same time, and on that very account, the truest and 
most binding realism. For wherein does the realism 
of mankind properly consist ? In the assertion that 
there exists a something without them, what, or how, 
or where they know not, which occasions the objects 
of their perception ? Oh no ! This is neither con- 
natuial nor universal. It is what a few have taught 
and leained m the schools, and which tiie many lepeat 
without asking themselves concerning their own mean- 
ing. The realism common to all mankind is far elder 
and lies infinitely deeper than this hypothetical expla- 
nation of the origin of our perceptions, an explanation 
skimmed fiom the &ere surface of mechanical philo- 
sophy. It is the table itself, which the man of com- 
mon sense believes himself to see, not the phantom of 
a table, from which he may argumentatively deduce 
the reality of a table, which he does not see. If to 
destroy the reality of all, that we actually behold, he 
idealism, what can be more egregiously so, than the 
system of modern metaphysics, w^hich banishes us to 


273-4f Compare also the fiist sentence with the Tibnsfc, Id, 
pp 148-9 “ Thence the impropei Idealism, that is, a system 

which converts all knowledge into mere appeal ance, must he 
that which takes away all imrnediateness in our pei ceptions by 
placing originals out of us independent of our representations , 
whereas a system, -which seeks the origin of things in the acti- 
vity offthe spirit, even because it is the most peifect Idealism, 
must at the same time be the most perfect Realism. That is 
to say, if the most perfect Realism is that which knows the 
things in themselves and immediately, this is possible only in a 
Nature, ^which beholds in the things only her own, through her 
own activity limited, Reality Tor such a Nature, as the in- 
dwelling soul of the things, would penetrate them as her own 
immediate organism and, even as the artificer most perfectly 
knows his own work, would look through their inner mecha- 
nism ” Transl S. C ] 
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a land of shadows, surrounds us with apparitions, and 
disting*mshes tiuth from illusion only by the majority 
of those who dream the same dream ? “ / asserted 

that the world was mad,” exclaimed poor Lee, and 
the woild said, that I was mad, and confound them, 
they outvoted me.-” 

It is to the true and original realism, that I would 
direct the attention. This believes and requires neither 
moie nor less, than that the object which it beholds or 
presents to itself, is the real and -very object. In this 
sense, however much we may strive against it, w’e are 
all collectively bom idealists, and therefoie and only 
theiefore are we at the same time realists. But of 
this the philosopheis of the schools know nothing, or 
despise the faith as the prejudice of the ignorant \ul- 
gar, because they live and move in a crowd of phrases 
and notions from which human nature has long ago 
vanished Oh, ye that levei'ence youi selves, and walk 
humbly with the divinity in your own hearts, ye are 
worthy of a better philosophy ^ Let the dead bury 
the dead, but do you preseive your human nature, the 
depth of which was never yet fathomed by a philosophy 
made up of notions and mere logical entities. 

In the third 4reatise of my Logosophia^ announced 
at the end of this volume, I shall give (Deo volente) 
the demonstrations and constructions of the Dynamic 
Philosophy scientifically arranged. It is accoi dmg to 
my conviction, no other than the system of Pvthago- 
ras and of Plato revived and purified from impure 
mixtures. Eoctrina per tot manus tradita tandem 


[This paragraph is contained m Abhandlung^i, Phil. 
Schnft, pp. 274-5. Compare also with Ideen, pp.63 4. In the 
latter (p 64), Sclielling affirms — “ Nature must he visible spirit, 
spint invissible nature. Here then in the absolute identity of 
the spirit in us, and of nature out of us, must the problem, how 
a nature without us is possible, be solved.” S. C.] 
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in vappam desiit f ^ The science of arithmetic fur- 
nishes instances, that a rule may be useful in practical 
application, and for the particular purpose may be 
sufficiently authenticated by the lesult, before it has 
itself been fully demonstrated. It is enough, if only 
it be rendeied intelligible. This will, I trust, have 
been eiffected in the following Theses for those of my 
readers, who aie willing to accompany me thiough the 
following chapter, in wffiich the results will be applied 
to the deduction of the Imagination, and with it the 
principles of production and of genial criticism in thd 
fine arts. 

Thesis I.®^ 

Truth IS correlatrve to being. Knowledge without 
a correspondent reality is no knowledge ; if we know, 
there must be somewhat known by us. To know is 
in Its very essence a verb active 

Thesis II. 

All truth IS either mediate, that is, derived from 
some other truth or truths , or immediate and original. 
The latter is absolute, and its formula A. A. , the for- 
mer IS of dependent or conditional certainty, and re- 
presented in the formula B. A. The certainty, which 
inheres in A, is attributable to B. 

Scholium. A chain without a staple, from which 
all the-links derived their stability, or a series without 
a first, has been not inaptly allegorized, as a string of 
blind laaen, each holding the skirt of the man before 

^ [This quotation is applied by Schelhng to Leibmtz in the 
same treatise, JPhl Sch ijt. p 212. S. C ] 

23 [It has been said that these first six Theses are mainly taken 
from Schelling,” I can give no references to the v?-orks of that 
plnlosopher for any of the sentences as they stand. The reader, 
however, may corapaie the beginning of Thesis IV with the 
T'tansfc Id p 48, and the beginning of Thesis V with the 
same, p 49. SC] 
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him, reaching far out of sight, but all moving without 
the least deviation m one straight line. It would be 
naturally taken for granted, that there was a guide at 
the head of the file . what if it were answered. No ^ 
Sir, the men are without number, and infinite blind- 
ness supplies the place of sight ? 

Equally inconceivable is a cycle of equal truths 
without a common and central principle, which pre- 
scribes to each its proper sphere in the system of 
science. That the absurdity does not so immediately 
strike us, that it does not seem equally unimaginable, 
is owing to a surreptitious act of the imagination, 
whichj instinctively and without our noticing the same, 
not only fills up the intei’venmg spaces, and contem- 
plates the cycle (of B. C. D. E. F. &c.) as a con- 
tinuous circle (A.) giving to all collectively the unity 
of their common orbit ; but likewise supplies, by a sort 
of subintelligitur, the one central power, which ren- 
ders the movement harmonious and cychcal. 

Thesis III. 

We are to seek therefore for some absolute truth 
capable of communicating to other positions a certainty, 
which it has not itself bon owed , a truth self-grounded, 
unconditional aSd known by its own light In short, 
we have to find a somewhat which is, simply because 
it zs. In order to be such, it must be one w’hich is its 
own predicate, so far at least that all other nominal 
predicates must be modes and repetitions of itself. 
Its existence too must be such, as to preclude the pos- 
sibility of requiring a cause or antecedent without an 
absurdity. 

Thesis IV. 

That there can be but one such principle,-^ may be 


[See note 29. SC] 
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proved a prion ; for were there two or more, each 
must refer to some other, by which its equality is 
affirmed ; consequently neither would be self-esta- 
blished, as the hypothesis demands. And a postenori, 
it will be proved by the principle itself when it is dis- 
covered, as involving universal antecedence m its very 
conception. 

Scholium. If we affirm of a board that it is blue, 
the predicate (blue) is accidental, and not implied in 
the subject, board. If we affirm of a circle that it is 
equi-radial, the predicate indeed is implied in the defi- 
nition of the subject, but the existence of the subject 
itself IS contingent, and supposes both a cause and a 
percipient. The sajpae reasoning will apply to the in- 
definite number of supposed indemonstrable truths 
exempted from the profane approach of philosophic 
investigation by the amiable Beattie, and other less 
eloquent and not more profound inaugurators of com- 
mon sense on the thione of philosophy; a fruitless 
attempt, were it only that it is the two -fold function 
of philosophy to reconcile reason with common sense, 
and to elevate common sense into reason. 

Thesis V. 

Such a piinciple cannot be any thing or object. 
Each thing is what it is in consequence of some other 
thing ^ An infinite, independent^^ thing, is no less a 
contradiction, than an infinite circle or a sideless tri- 
angle. Besides a thing is that, which is capable of 


^ The impossibility of an absolute thing ( substantia umca J 
as neither genus, species, nor indwiduum as well as its utter 
uafitness'for the fundamental position of a philosophic system, 
will be demonstrated in the critique on Spinozism m the fifth 
treatise of my Logosopina [This is the great philosophical 
woik, to prepaiations for which Mr. C. devoted so much time 
and thought during his latter years S. C.] 
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being an object of which itself is not the sole per- 
cipient. But an object is inconceivable without a sub- 
ject as its antithesis. Omne perceptum pe) cipientem 
supponit 

But neither can the principle be found in a subject 
as a subject, contia-distinguished from an object: for 
umcmque percipienti ahquid objicitur perceptum. 
It IS to be found theiefore neither in object nor sub- 
ject taken separately, and consequently, as no other 
third IS conceivable, it must be found in that which is 
neither subject nor object exclusively, but which is the 
identity of both. 

Thesis VL 

This principle, and so characterised manifests itself 
in the Sum or I am ; which I shall hereafter indis- 
criminately expiess by the words spirit, self, and self- 
consciousness. In this, and in this alone, object and 
subject, being and knowing, are identical, each m- 
volving and supposing the other.-® In other vv ords, it 
is a subject which becomes a subject by the act of 
constructing itself objectively to itself; but which 
never is an object except for it'self, and only so far as 
by the very same act it becomes a subject It may be 
described therrfoie as a perpetual self-duplication of 
one and the same powei into object and subject, which 
piesuppose each other, and can exist only anti- 
theses 

25 [“ The I IS nothing separate from its thinking,— the think- 
ing of the I and the I itself are absolutely one , the I therefore 
in general is nothing out of thinking, consequently no thing, no 
matter, but to all infinity the non-objective. The I is certainly 
an object, but only for itself , it is not therefore ori|inaIIy m 
the world of objects. It first becomes an object by making 
Itself an object, and it becomes an object not for something 
without, but ever foi itself alone ’* Tran^Jc Id Tiaasl. pp 
47-8 SC] 
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Scholium. If a man be asked how he knows that 
he IS ? he can only answer, sum quia sum. But if 
(the absoluteness of this certainty having been ad- 
mitted) he be again asked, how he, the individual per- 
son, came to be, then in relation to the ground of his 
existence^ not to the ground of his knowledge of that 
existence, he might reply, sum quia Deus est^ or still 
more philosophically, sum quia in Deo sum. 

But if we elevate our conception to the absolute 
self, the great eternal I am, then the principle of being, 
and of knowledge, of idea, and of reality ; the ground 
of existence, and the ground of the knowledge of ex- 
istence, are absolutely identical, Sum quia sum;^ I 


^ It IS most worthy of notice, that m the first revelation of 
himself, not confined to individuals , indeed in the very first 
revelation of his absolute being, Jehovah at the same time 
revealed the fundamental tiuth of all philosophy, which must 
eithei commence with the absolute, or have no fixed commence- 
ment , that IS, cease to be philosophy. I cannot but express my 
regret, that in the equivocal use of the word ihatt for in that, or 
because, our admirable vei sion has lendered the passage suscep- 
tible of a degraded inteipretation in the mind of common readers 
or hearers, as if it were a mere reproof to an impertinent ques- 
tion, I am what I am, which might be equally affirmed of him- 
self by any existent being 

The Caitesian Cogito eigo sum is objectionable, because 
either the Cogito is used extra gradum, and then it is involved 
in the ium and is tautological, or it is taken as a particulai 
mode or dignity, and then it is suboi dinated to the mm as the 
species te the genus, or rather as a particular modification to the 
subject modified , and not pre-ordinated as the arguments seem 
to require. For Cogito is Sum Cogitans. This is clear by the 
luevidence of the converse. Cogitat, eigo est is true, because it 
is a meie^application of the logical rule Quicquid m geneieest, 


[^Frincipia PhilosaphuB. Pars Puma, ppgh. VI. and X, 
See aUo De Methodo, IV. pp 18 19, edit. 1664 SC] 
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am, because I affirm myself to be ; I affirm myself to 
be, because I am. 


Thesis YIL^ 

If then I know myself only through myself, it is 
contradictory to require any other predicate of self, 
but that of self-consciousness. Only in the self-con- 
sciousness of a spiiit IS there the required identity of 
object and of representation ; for herein consists the 


est et in specie, Est (cogitans), ergo est. It is a cherry tree , 
therefore it is a tree But, est eigo cogitat, is illogical, foi 
quod est in specie^ non kecessmiio in genere est. It may be true 
I hold It to be true, that quicquid vere est pei veiam sm affii- 
mationem , but it is a derivative, not an immediate truth. Here 
then we have, by anticipation, the distinction between the con- 
ditional hnite I (which, as known in distinct consciousness by 
occasion of experience, is called by Kant’s followers the empi- 
rical I) and the absolute I am, and likewise the dependence or 
rather the inherence of the former in the latter , in wdiom “ w e 
live, and move, and have our being,” as St Paul divinely asserts, 
differing wudely fiom the 1 heists of the mechanic school (as Sii 
J. Newton, Locke, and otheis) wdio must say from whom we 
had our being, and with it life and the powers of life 

[The contents of Theses VII. VIII. ma;y be found scattered 
about in Scbelling’s Abhandlungen Phil Schrift 223-4-5 Only 
the sentences at the end of Thesis VII. from “Again, the 
spirit” to the end, I do not find formally expressed in Schel- 
ling’s treatise, with the exception of the words “identic of ob- 
ject and subject ” At pp. 223-4 Scbelhng says, “ In legaid to 
every other object 1 am obliged to ask how' the being of the 
same is brought into connection (vei mittelt ) with my 1 presen- 
tation. But originally I am not any thing that exists fora know- 
ing subject, out of myself, as matter does, but I exist for myself , 
in me is the original identity of subject and object, of knowing 
and of being.” See also how this doctrine is appli€<i m the 
Transcendental Idealism, p 63. 

The last sentence of Thesis VIII. I have not met with in 
Schelhng S C.] 

1 


T 
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essence of a spirit, that it is self-representative. If 
therefore this be the one only immediate tiuth, m the 
certainty of which the reality of our collective know- 
ledge IS grounded, it must follow that the spirit m all 
the objects which it views, views only itselh If this 
could be proved, the immediate reality of all intuitive 
knowledge would be assured. It has been shown, that 
a spirit IS that, which is its own object, yet not origi- 
nally an object, bat an absolute subject for which all, 
itself included, may become an object. It must there- 
fore be an act , for every object is, as an object^ dead, 
fixed, incapable in itself of any action, and necessarily 
finite. Again the spiiit (originally the identity of ob- 
ject and subject) must in some sense dissolve this 
identity, in order to be conscious of it: fit alter et 
idem. But this implies an act, and it follows therefore 
that intelligence or self-consciousness is impossible, 
except by and in a will. The self-conscious spirit 
therefore is a will ; and freedom must be assumed as 
a ground of philosophy, and can never be deduced 
from it. 


Thesis VIII. 

Whatever in its origin is objective, is likewise as 
such necessaiily finite. Therefore, since the spirit is 
not originally an object, and as the subject exists in 
antithesis to an object, the spirit cannot originally be 
finite. But neither can it be a subject without be- 
coming an object, and, as it is ongmally the identity 
of both, it can be conceived neither as infinite nor 
finite exclusively, but as the most original union of 
both. ^In the existence, in the reconciling, and the 
recurrence of this contradiction consists the process 
and mystery of production and life. 
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Thesis IX. 

This commune essendi et cognoscench^ 

as subsisting in a will, or primary act of self-dupli- 
cation, is the mediate or indiieet principle of e\ery 
science ; but it is the immediate and direct principle 
of the ultimate science alone, 1. e. of transcendental 
philosophy alone, Foi it must be lemembered, that 
all these Theses refer solely to one of the two Polar 
Sciences, namely, to that which commences with, and 
ngidly confines itself within, the subjective, lea\ing 
the objective (as far as it is exclusively objective) to 
natural philosophy, which is its opposite pole. In its 
very idea therefore as a systematfc knowledge of oar 
collective knowing, (<fcientia scienties) it involves the 
necessity of some one highest principle of knowing, as 
at once the souice and the accompanying form in all 
particular acts of intellect and perception.^ This, it 
has been shown, can be found only m the act and evo- 
lution of self-consciousness. We aie not investigating 
an absolute principium essendi^ for then, I admit, 
many valid objections might be started against our 
theory; but an absolute piincipmm cognoscendi.^^ 
The result of ^oth the sciences, or their equatoiial 
point, would be the principle of a total and undi\ ided 
philosophy, as, for prudential reasons, I have chosen 
to anticipate in the SclioJmm to Them VI. and the 
note subjoined. In other words, philosophy would 


[Schellmg says in the Tiumfc Id pp. 25-t> that, “if there 
IS a system of knowledjje the piiiiciple of the same must lie 
■Mthm the knowing itselt that “ this principle can be Jhe only 
one” and that it is the “ mediate or indirect principle of the 
science of knowing or tianscendental philosophy,” S. C ] 

30 [Thib sentence “ We aie not investigating,” &.c. is la the 
Tran<fi Id p 2?. S, C ] 
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pass into religion, and religion become inclusive of 
philosophy. We begin with the I know myself, in 
order to end with the absolute I am. We pioceed 
from the self, in order to lose and find all self in 
God. 


Thesis 

The transcendental philosopher does not inquire, 
what ultimate ground of our knowledge there may he 
out of our knowing, but what is the last in our know- 
ing itself, beyond which we cannot pass The prin- 
ciple of our knowing is sought within the sphere of 
our knowing. It must be something therefore, which 
can itself be known.=' It is asserted only, that the act 
of self-consciousness is for us the source and principle 
of all our possible knowledge. Whether abstracted 


31 [Thesis X as far as the words ** farthest that exist for 
us’' is taken from pp. 27-28 of the Transcendental Idealism 
the remainder of the second paragraph, as far as the words 
will or intelligence’' from p. 29, with the exception of some 
explanatoiy sentences. Schelhng's words m the last passage 
from which Mr Coleridge has borrowed, are as follows “ To 
go yet further, it may be shown, and has already been shown in 
part (Introd. $ 1.) that even when the objective is arbitrarily 
placed as the first, still we never go beyond self-consciousness. 
We are then in our explanations either driven back into the in- 
finite, from the grounded to the ground , or we must arbitrarily 
break off the series by setting up an Absolute, which of itself 
IS cause and effect — subject and object , and since this originally 
is possible only through self* consciousness — by again putting a 
self-consciousness as a First, this takes place in natural philo- 
sophy, for which Being is not more oiiginal than it is for Tran- 
scendental philosophy, and which places the Reality in an Abso- 
lute, winch IS of itself cause and effect^ — in the absolute iden- 
tity of the subjective and objective which we name Nature, and 
which again in its highest power is no other than self-conscious- 
ness.” Transl. SC] 
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from us there exists any thing higher and beyond this 
primal y self-knowing, which is for us the form of all 
our knowing, must be decided by the result. 

That the self-consciousness is the fixed point, to 
which for us all is mortised and annexed, needs no 
further proof. But that the self-consciousness may be 
the modification of a higher form of being, perhaps of 
a higher consciousness, and this again of a yet higher, 
and so on in an infinite regressus; in short, that self- 
consciousness may be itself something explicable into 
something, which must lie beyond the possibility of 
our knowledge, because the whole synthesis of our 
intelligence is fiist foimed in and thiough the self- 
consciousness, does not at all concern us as transcen- 
dental philosophers. For to us the self-consciousness 
is not a kind of heing, but a kind of knowings and 
®that too the highest and faithest that exists for 
It may however be sho'wn, and has m part already 
been shown in pages 258, 259, that even when the 
Objective is assumed as the first, we yet can never 
pass beyond the principle of self-consciousness. Should 
we attempt it, we must be driven back from giound to 
ground, each of which would cease to be a ground the 
moment we prised on it. We must be whiiled down 
the gulf of an infinite series. But this would make 
our reason baffle the end and purpose of all reason, 
namely, unity and system Or we must break off the 
series arbitrarily, and afi&im an absolute something 
that is m and of itself at once cause and eff'ect (^causa 
sui) subject and object, or lather the absolute identity 
of both. But as this is mconceu able, except in a self- 
consciousness, it follows, that even as natural philoso- 
phers we must arrive at the same principle from which 
as transcendental philosopheis we set out; that is, m 
a self-consciousness in vihich the principium essendi 
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does not stand to the prmcipiu7n cognoscendi m the 
relation of cause to effect, but both the one and the 
other are co-mherent and identical Thus the true 
system of natural philosophy places the sole reality of 
things in an absolute, which is at once cama sui et 
effectm^ irariip avTOTartop, vibe, eavrQ — in the abso- 
lute identity of subject and object, which it calls na- 
ture, and which in its highest power is nothing else 
but self-conscious w’lll or intelligence In this sense 
the position of Malebranche,®^ that we see all things m 
God, is a strict philosophical truth ; and equally true 
IS the assertion of Hobbes, of Hartley, and of their 
masteis m ancient Greece, that all real knowledge 
supposes a prior sensg^tion. For sensation itself is but 
\ision nascent, not the cause of intelligence, but in- 
telligence itself levealed as an earlier power in the 
process of self-construction. 

Mttfcap, 'iXa9i juot* 

ITctrsp, iXaBi fioi 
"El wapd Koerpov, 

Et irapd poipav 
Tdiv adbv iS’iyov 

Bearing then this in mind, that intelligence is a 
self-development, not a quality supervSnng to a sub- 
stance, we may abstract from all degree, and for the 
purpose<:of philosophic construction reduce it to kind, 
under the idea of an indestructible power with two 
opposite and counteracting foices, which, by a meta- 
phor borrow'ed fiom astronomy, w^e may call the cen- 


[See Jius treatise Be la Recheiche de la Vente Book IIL 
especially chap 6. See Appendix Q ] 

•*3 [Synesii Episcopi. Hymn, III, llSi] 
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trifugal and centripetal forces The intelligence m 
the one tends to objective itself, and in the other to 
Icnow itself in the object. It will be hereafter mj 
business to construct by a senes of intuitions the pio- 
gressive schemes, that must follow fiom such a power 
with such foices, till I airive at the fulness of the 
human intelligence For my present purpose, I as- 
sume such apowei as my principle, m older to deduce 
from it a faculty, the geneiation, agency, and appli- 
cation of which form the contents of the ensuing 
chapter 

In a preceding page I have justified the use of tech- 
nical terms in philosophy, whenever they tend to pre- 
clude confusion of thought, and,when they assist the 
memory by the exclusive singleness of their meaning 
more than they may, foi a short time, bewilder the 
attention by their strangeness. I tinst, that I have 
not extended this privilege beyond the grounds on 
which I have claimed it , namely, the conveniency of 
the scholastic phrase to distinguish the kind fiom all 
degrees, or rather to express the kind with the ab- 
straction of degiee, as for instance tnulteity instead of 
multitude , or secondly, for the sake of correspondence 
111 sound in interdependent or antithetical terms, as 
subject and oDject , or lastly, to avoid the wearying 
recurrence of circumlocutions and definitions. Thus 
I shall venture to use potence, in order to <?vpress a 
specific degree of a power, m imitation of the Alge- 
braists. I have even hazaided the new^rerb poten- 
ziate^ with its derivatives, in older to express the com- 
bination or transfer of powers It is with new or 
unusual terms, as with privileges m couits of justice 
or legislature; theie can he no legitimate jor it 
where there alieady exists a positive lavf adequate to 
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the purpose ; and when there is no law in existence, 
the privilege is to be justified by its accoi dance with 
the end, or final cause, of all law. Unusual and new 
coined words are doubtless an evil; but vagueness, 
confusion, and imperfect conveyance of our thoughts, 
are a far greater. Every system, which is under the 
necessity of using terms not familiarized by the me- 
taphysics in fashion, will be described as written in 
an unintelligible style, and the author must expect the 
charge of having substituted learned jargon for clear 
conception , while, according to the creed of our mo- 
dern philosophers, nothing is deemed a clear concep- 
tion, but what IS representable by a distinct image. 
Thus the conceivable is reduced within the bounds of 
the picturable. Hinc patet^ qui fiat^ cum irre- 
praesentabile et impossibile vuJgo ejusdem sigmjicatus 
habeantur^ conceptus tarn contmui, quam mfiniti, a 
plurimis rejiciantury quippe quorum, secundum leges 
cognitionis intuitivae, reprcesentatio est impossihilts* 
Quanquam autem harum e non paucis scholia ex^ 
plosarum notionum, prcssertim prions, causam he 
non gero, maximi tamen momenti ent monuisse: 
gravissimo illos err ore lahi, qui tarn perversa argU'^ 
mentandi ratione utuntur, Quicqui^^emm repugnat 
legibus intellectus et rationis, utique est impossibile; 
quod autem, cum rationis puree sit objectum, legibus 
cognitidnu intuitivcB tantummodo non subest, non 
item* Nam Tiic dissensus vaten facultatem sensitivam 
et inteltectCTdlein, (quarum indolem mox exponam,) 
nihxl indigitat, nm, quas mens ab intellectu acceptas 
fert ideas abstractas, illas in concrete exsequi et in 
intuitus commutare ssepenumero non posse. Hac 
tern reluctaniia subjectiva mentiiur, ut plurimum, 
repugnantiam aliquam objectivam, et incautos facile 
fallit, limitihus, quibus nqens humana circumscribitur. 
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pro its hahitis, quibus ipsa rerum essentia contine- 
tur?* 


Translation 

Hence it is clear, from what cause many reject the notion 
of the continuous and the infinite. 1 hey tahe, namely, the vvords 
in epresentable and impossible in one and the same meaning, 
and, according to the forms of sensuous evidence, the notion of 
the continuous and the infinite is doubtless impossible. I am 
not now pleading the cause of these laws, wdiich not a few 
schools have thought proper to explode, especially the former 
('the law of continuity). But it is of the highest importance to 
admonish the leader, that those, who adopt so perverted a mode 
of reasoning, are under a grievous error. Whatever opposes 
the formal principles of the understanding and the reason is 
confessedly impossible , but not therefere that, which is there- 
foie not amenable to the forms of sensuous evidence, because at 
IS exclusively an object of pure intellect For this non-coinci- 
dence of the sensuous and the intellectual (the nature of which 
I shall presently lay open) proves nothing more, but that the 
mind cannot always adequately represent m the concrete, and 
transform into distinct images, abstract notions derived from 
the pure intellect. But this contradiction, which is m itself 
merely subjective (1 e an incapacity m the nature of man), 
too often passes for an incongruity or impossibility in the object 
( 1 , e. the notions themselves), and seduces the incautious to 
mistake the limitations of the human faculties for the limits of 
things, as they really exist.” 

I take this occasion to observe, that here and elsewhere Kant 
uses the terms intuition, and the verb active (iniueri Geimanice 
anschauen) for which we have unfortunately no correspondent 
word, exclusively for that which can be represented in space 
and time. He therefoie consistently and nghdj denies the 
possibility of intellectual intuitions But as I see no adequate 
reason for tins exclusive sense of the term, I have reverted to 
Its wider signification, authorized by our elder theologians and 
metaphysicians, according to whom the term comprehends all 
truths known to us without a medium 

From Kant’s Treatise Be mundi sensibilis et mtelhgibilis 
fmma et principiis, 1770. [(Sect. I. J 1 Works, vol. III. pp. 
126 7.) S C.] 
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Critics,^® who are most ready to bring this charge of 
pedantry and unmtelligibility, are the most apt to over- 
look the important fact, that, besides the language of 
woids, there is a language of spirits — {sermo intenoT) 
— and that the former is only the vehicle of the latter. 
Consequently their assurance, that they do not under- 
stand the philosophic writer, instead of proving any 
thing against the philosophy, may furnish an equal, 
and {cceteris paribus) even a stronger presumption 
against their own philosophic talent. 

Great indeed aie the obstacles which an English 
metaphysician has to encounter. Amongst his most 
lespectable and intelligent judges, there will be many 
wdio have devoted their attention exclusively to the 
concerns and interests of human life, and who bring 
with them to the perusal of a philosophic system an 
habitual aversion to all speculations, the utility and 
application of which are not evident and immediate 
To these I would in the first instance merely oppose 
an authority, which they themselves hold venerable, 
that of Lord Bacon: non inutiles Scientw existi^ 
mandcB sunt quarum in se nullus est usus, si ingenia 
acuant et ordment^ 

Theie are others, whose prejudices^ are still more 
formidable, inasmuch as they are grounded in theu 
moral feelings and religious principles, which had been 
alarmefl and shocked by the impious and pernicious 
tenets defended by Hume, Priestley, and the French 
fatalistc "sr*’ necessitarians , some of whom had pei'- 
verted metaphysical reasonings to the denial of the 


[Tlics paragiapli and the second sentence of the follovving 
are neaily the same as some sentences that occur in ibhand’- 
tungen, Phil. Schrift pp 203-4 ] 

[De Augment Scient, vi. c 3. S. C ] 
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mysteries and indeed of all the peculiar doctrines of 
Christianity ; and others even to the subversion of all 
distinction between right and 'svrong, I would request 
such men to consider what an eminent and successful 
defender of the Chiistian faith has observed, that true 
metaphysics are nothing else but true divinity, and 
that m fact the writers, who have given them such 
just offence, were sophists, who had taken advantage 
of the general neglect into which the science of logic 
has unhappily fallen, rather than metaphysicians, a 
name indeed which those writers were the first to 
explode as unmeaning. Secondly, I would remind 
them, that as long as there are men m the world to 
whom the Froldi ffsai/roV* is an instinct and a com- 
mand fiom their own nature, so long will there be 
metaphysicians and metaphysical speculations; that 
false metaphysics can be effectually counteracted by 
true metaphj sics alone , and that if the 1 easoning be 
clear, solid and pertinent, the tiuth deduced can never 
be the less valuable on account of the depth fiom 
which it may have been drawn 

A third class profess themselves friendly to meta- 
physics, and believe that they aie themselves metaphy- 
sicians. They have no objection to system or teimi- 
nology, providecfit be the method and the nomencla- 
ture to which they have been familiaiized in the 
wTitings of Locke, Hume, Hartley, Coudilliv?,*^ or 
perhaps Dr. Reid,®® and Professor Stewart.®® To 
objections from this cause, it is a suffici^j^s^sw^er, 
that one mam object of my attempt was to demonstrate 


[Appendix, Q ] [Appendiv 

[Schelimg also says {m Abhandlmigen Phil. Schrift, p 204) 
“ Otlieis were not prejudiced against nomenclature, termino- 
logy, — the spirit of system in geneial,— but only against this 
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the vagueness or insufficiency of the terms used in the 
metaphysical schools of France and Great Britain 
since the revolution, and that the errours which I pro- 
pose to attack cannot subsist, except as they are con- 
cealed behind the mask of a plausible and indefinite 
nomenclature. 

But the worst and widest impediment still remains. 
It is the predominance of a popular philosophy, at 
once the counterfeit and the mortal enemy of all true 
and manly metaphysical research. It is that coriup- 
tion, introduced by certain immethodical aphorismmg 
eclectics, who, dismissing not only all system, but all 
logical connection, pick and choose whatever is most 
plausible and showy; who select, whatever words can 
have some semblance of sense attached to them with- 
out the least expenditure of thought ; in short what- 
ever may enable men to talk of what they do not un- 
derstand, with a careful avoidance of eveiy thing that 
might awaken them to a moment’s suspicion of their 
ignorance. This alas I is an irremediable disease, for 


nomenclature” namely that of Kant , which he attributes to their 
having been long accustomed to the statements of Leibnitz, 
who had communicated his philosophicalrprinciples fragmen- 
tanly, in letters to friends, or to distinguished and great Lords, 
ever with much forbearance toward prevailing opinions, and on 
that account with less of shaipness and precision than is suit- 
able to scientific explanation , or to their having grown stif m 
the schg^jy^nguage and method of \\ olf. S. C ] 

[** Finally, the last of all, through the impotent sham phi- 
losophy of some watensh authors, or the pandect wisdom of 
aphoristic eclectics, had lost all sense and taste, not perhaps 
for a determined system, but for philosophy in general, before 
Kant had published a syllable of his philosophy.” Transl. 
(Ahhandlungen Phil. Schnft, p 204.) S. C.] 
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it brings with it, not so much an indisposition to any 
particular system, but an utter loss of taste and faculty 
for all system and foi all philosophy. Like echoes 
that beget each other amongst the mountains, the 
praise or blame of such men rolls in vollies long after 
the report from the original blunderbuss. Sequacitas 
est potius et coitio qumi consensus . et tamen {quod 
pessnmim est) pusillanimitas ista non sine arrogantia 
etfastidio se offertA^ 

I shall now proceed to the nature and genesis of 
the Imagination , but I must first take leave to notice, 
that after a more accurate perusal of Mr. Wordsworth s 
remarks on the Imagination, in his preface to the new 
edition of his poems, I find that 'my conclusions are 
not so consentient with his as, I confess, I had taken 
for granted. In an article contributed by me to Mr. 
Southey’s Omniana, On the soul and its organs of 
sense, are the following sentences. These (the hu- 
man faculties) I would arrange under the difieient 
senses and ^powers : as the eye, the ear, the touch, 
ho. ; the imitative power, voluntary and automatic; 
the imagination, or shaping and modifying power , the 
fancy, or the aggregative and associative power, the 
understanding, or the regulative, substantiating and 
realizing power, the speculative reason, vis theoi etica 
et scientifica, or the power by which we produce, or 
aim to produce unity, necessity, and universality in all 
our knowledge by means of principles a priori^ ; tKe 


Franc Baconis de Verulam, Isowu Ovganum [Apho- 
risms LXXVII and LXXXVIII. S C ] 

This phrase, a pi ion, is in common, most groszy misun- 
derstood, and an absurdity burdened on it, which it does not 
deserve ’ By knowledge a prioi i, we do not mean, that we cau 
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will, or practical reason, the faculty of choice (Ger- 
mamce, Willkahr) and (distinct both from the moral 
will and the choice,) the sensation of volition, which 
I have found reason to include under the head of 
single and double touch.” To this, as far as it relates 
to the subject in question, namely the words (the ag- 
gregative and associative power) Mr. Wordsworths 
objection is only that the definition is too general. 
To aggregate and to associate, to evoke and to combine, 
belong as well to the Imagination as to the Fancy.” I 
reply, that if, by the power of evoking and combining, 
Mr Wordswmith means the same as, and no more than, 
I meant by the aggregative and associative, I continue 
to deny, that it belorlgs at all to the Imagination, and 
I.am disposed to conjecture, that he has mistaken the co- 
presence of Fancy wuth Imagination for the operation 
of the latter singly. A man may work with two very 
different tools at the same moment , each has its share 
in the work, but the work effected by each is distinct 
and different. But it will probably appear in the next 
chapter, that deeming it necessary to go back much 
further than Mr. Wordswoith’s subject required or 
permitted, I have attached a meaning to both Fancy 
and Imagination, \vhich he had not m view, at least 
while he was writing that pieface. He will judge. 
Would^to Heaven, I might meet with many such rea- 


know auswJUuag previously to experience, which would be a con- 
tradiction m teims, but that having once known it by occasion 
of experience (that is, something acting upon us from without) 
we then know, that it must have pre-existed, or the expenence 
Itself woujd have been impossible By expenence only I know, 
that I have eyes , but then my reason convinces me, that I must 
have had eyes in order to the experience 
[Literary Remains. I. pp. 326-7 ] 
fPieface to the Poetical W oiks. Vol I. p xxxjv.] 
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ders ! I ill conclude with the words of Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor : “ He to whom all things are one, who draweth 
all things to one, and seeth all things in one, may 
enjoy true peace and rest of spirit.” ^ 


CHAPTER XIIL 

On the imagination^ or esemplasiic powers 

0 Adam, One Almighty is, from whom 
All things proceed, and up to him return, 

If not deprav’d from good, created^all 
Such to perI*ection, one first matter all, 

Endued with vaiious forms, various degrees 
Of substance, and, m things that live, of life, 

But more refin’d, moie spintous and puie, 

As neaier to him plac’d, or nearer tending. 

Each in their several active spheres assign’d, 

Till body up to spirit work, in bounds 
Propoition’d to each kind So from the root 
Springs lighter the green stalk, from thence the leaves 
More aery last the bright consummate floiver 
Spirits odorous breathes flowers and their fruit, 

Man’s nourishment, by giadual scale sublim’d, 

To vital spirit! aspire to animal " 

To intellectual ^ — give both life and sense. 

Fancy and understanding, whence the soul 
Keason receives, and reason is her being, 

Discuisive 01 intuitive ^ 

“ Sane si res corpoiales nil nisi materiale contmerebt^'vens- 
sirae dicerentur in flu\u coasistere, neque habere substantiale 
quicquam, quemadmodum et Platonici ohm recte agnovere. 


® Jer Taylor’s Via pacis. [Sunday. The First Decad 8. 
S, C] 
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‘‘ Hmc igitui, piaster pure mathematica et phantasias subjecta, 
collegi qu®dam metaphysica solaque mente perceptibiha, esse 
admittenda et massas materiali pri7icipiiim quoddam supenus 
et, ut SIC dicara, fo) male addendum quandoquidem omnes veii- 
tates rerum coiporearum ex sobs axiomatibus logisticis et geo- 
metncis, nempe de magno et parvo, toto et parte, figura et situ, 
colligi non possmt, sed alia de cau«5a et eftectu, acUoneqneet 
passionCi accedere debean t, quibus ordinis rerum rationes sal- 
ventur. Id pnncipium rerum, an kvT£\£.x^iav an vim appelle- 
mus, non refert, modo meminerimus, per solam Vmum notiouem 
intelligibiliter explicari/’ ® 

SsjSojuat poepoju 
Kpviptav ra^Lv* 

Xqjpsi TI MESON 
Ou Karaxv&kv ® 


2 Leibnitz. Op T IL P. II. p. 53.-T III p 321 
[The first sentence of tins quotation is fiom the tieatise of Leib- 
nitz De Ipsa Naiurut swede Vi instta Actiotiihusque oeaturanm, 
§ 8. ed Erdmann. P I.p. 157. —the second is flora his 5pecz' 
men Dynamicum, pro admtrandib Natura: legibus cuca corpomm 
Flies, et mutuas Actiones detegendis et ad suas causas revocandis 
Ex AcUs Erudit, Lips ann, 1695 In the second extractMr. C. 
has substituted the word phantasies for imagmat 10717 ^ and, in the 
beginning of the last sentence rerum for fo 7 mu 7 n He quoted 

from the edition of Lud Dutens, a Erencbn^n lesident in Bri- 
tain, as I learn from Eidmann’s Preface, in 'which it is mentioned 
that neither his collection nor that of Raspe, who added post- 
humous/TW’orks of Leibnitz, contains all his philosophical writ- 
ings, and that both the one and the other frustro a btbliopohs 
queres, imo in puhlicis bibliothecis desiderabis* The foimer how- 
ever IS ai me British Museum, presented by himself in 1800. 
The new edition comprehends onl y the philosophical works,-— 
the Specimen Dynamicum is classed among the mathematical, — 
but, as Erdmann himself observes, it is often very difficult to 
judge uti'^am scnptio aliqua philosophic^ mdoUs sit an non sit* See 
Appendix S. S. C ] 

® S;ynesii Episcop. Hymn. Ill I 231. 
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ES CARTESj^ speaking as a naturalist, 
and m imitation of Arcliimedes, said, 
give me matter anti motion and 1 will 
construct you the universe. We must of 
course undei stand him to have meant , I 
will render the construction of the umveise intelligible. 
In the same sense the transcendental philosopher says ; 
grant me a nature having two contrary forces, the one 
of which tends to expand infinitely, while the other 
strives to apprehend or find itself m this infinity, and 
I will cause the woild of intelligences with the whole 
system of their repiesentations to rise up before you. 
Every other science pre-supposes ml:elligence as already 
existing and complete . the philosopher contemplates 
it in its growth, and as it were lepresents its history 
to the mind from its birth to its maturity 

The venerable sage of Koenigsberg has preceded 
the march of this master-thought as an effecti\ e pioneer 
in his essay on the introduction of negative quantities 
into philosophy, published 1763.^ In this he has 
shown, that instead of assailing the science of mathema- 
tics by metaphysics, as Berkeley did m his Analyst,® 



^ [This first paragraph of Chap XIII with the exception of 
the second sentence, is freely translated from Tia7ii>fc, fd. first 
§ of Section C p. 147. S. C ] 

* [Versuch, den i'egiijf dei 7iegative7i Grossen Welt- 

weuheit emzufuhren. An attempt towards introducing the idea 
of negative magnitudes into ^ihilosophy, 1763 Works, vol. I. 
p.l9 SC] 

® [The Analyst 'na.a published soon after Berkeley’s promo- 
tion to the see of Cloyne, March 17, 1834. It is said that the 
Bishop addressed it to Dr Halley on learning from Mr Addi- 
son that he, “ who dealt so much in demonstration,” had 
brought Dr. Garth into a state of general scepticism or even 
1 U 
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or of sophisticating it, as Wolf did, by the vain at- 
tempt of deducing the first principles of geometry 
from supposed deeper grounds of ontology,*^ it behoved 
the metaphysician lather to examine whether the only 
province of knowledge, which man has succeeded in 
erecting into a puie science, might not furnish mate- 
rials, or at least hints, for establishing and pacifying 
the unsettled, warring, and embroiled domain of phi- 
losophy. An imitation of the mathematical method 
had indeed been attempted with no better success than 
attended the essay of David to wear the armour of 
Saul Another use however is possible and of far 
greater promise, namely, the actual application of the 
positions which had so wonderfully enlarged the dis- 


unbelief on religious subjects, as appeared in the lattei’s last 
illness. It’s -whole title is The Analyst, oi, a Discouise ad- 
dtessed to an wjidel Mathematician wherein it is examined whe- 
thei the ohjecl, piinciples, and lujeiences, oj the modem Anal\/sis 
are more distinctly conceived, oi more evidently deduced, than re- 
ligious mysteries and points of faith. He endeavoured to show 
that the doctrine of fluxions furnished a stiong example of ma 
thematical unceitainty and fallacy ] 

7 [Cousin represents Wolf as having improved the Leibnit- 
2 ian philosophy by qualifying it in some dsiections and filling 
It up m Olliers He seems to consider Ins mathematical me- 
thod as at once his strength ,and Ins weakness — for he says — 
** Sun Tftnte pnncipal consiste dans V unite, lasolidtie et Fenchaine- 
ment systematique qidil sut donner d tout F ensemble d Fame de la 
method ^avvel ee mathematique, methode qui, selon Lui, n'etoit autu 
chose que Fapplication la plus parjaite des lots du raisonnementd* 
Then after enumeiating the defects of his philosophy he sums 
them up thus — “ EnfirF* il negligea La distinction des caracteies 
prop) es qui separent la philosophic et les mathematiques dans leur 
foimeefleiii matihe" (Manuel vol ii 175-6) 1 suppose that 
no man hefoie Kant’s day h^d seen this distinction so clearly, 
and Hid it down so determmately, as did the sage^of Koenigs- 
burg, SC.] 
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coveries of geometry, mutatis mutandis, to philoso- 
phical subjects.^ Kant having briefly illustrated the 
utility of such an attempt m the questions of space, 
motion, and infinitely small quantities, as employed by 
the mathematician, proceeds to the idea of negative 
quantities and the transfer of them to metaphysical 
investigation.® Opposites, he well observes, are of 
two kinds, either logical, that is, such as are absolutely 
incompatible; or real without being contradictory. 
The former he denominates Nihil negativum irre- 
prcBsentahile, the connection of which produces non- 
sense. A body lu motion is something — Aliquid cogi- 
tahile ; but a body, at one and the same time m 
motion and not in motion, is nothing, oi, at most, air 
articulated into nonsense But a motoiy foice of a 
body in one diiection, and an equal force of the same 
body in an opposite direction is not incompatible, and 
the result, namely rest, is real and representable. For 
the purposes of mathematical calculus it is mdifiPerent 
which force we term negative, and which positive, 
and consequently we appiopriate the latter to that, 
which happens to be the principal object in our 
thoughts. Thus if a man’s capital be ten and his 
debts eight, the -subti action will be the same, whether 
we call the capital negative debt, or the debt negative 


® [Kant says m his Piefdce to the Veisuch already refei red to 
“ The use which mav be made ot mathematics lu philosophy 
consists either m an imitation of the method or in fms real ap- 
plication of their positions to the objects of philosophy.’* He 
shews the ill success of the former attempt and that the trouble- 
some 710)1 liquet would not yield to all this pomp of demonstra- 
tion S. C ] 

9 [Ibid 1. Absch. Works 1. 25 33. Mr, C. repeats the teach- 
ing of the Ve7suchi m language of his own, till he comes to the 
application, It is equally clear,” &.c. S, C ] 
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capital. But in as much as the latter stands practi- 
cally in reference to the former, we of course repre- 
sent the sum as 10 — 8. It is equally clear that two 
equal forces acting in opposite diiections, both being 
finite and each distinguished from the other by its 
direction only, must neutralize oi reduce each other 
to inaction Now the transcendental philosophy de- 
mands; first, that two forces should be conceived 
which counteract each other by their essential na- 
ture , not only not in consequence of the accidental 
direction of each, but as prior to all dnection, nay, 
as the primary forces from which the conditions of 
all possible directions are denvatne and deducible. 
secondly, that these- forces should be assumed to be 
both alike infinite, both alike indestructible. The 
problem will then be to discover the result or product 
of two such forces, as distinguished from the result of 
those forces which are finite, and derive their differ- 
ence solely from the ciicumstance of their diiection. 
When we have formed a scheme or outline of these 
two different kinds of force, and of their different 
results by the process of discursive reasoning, it will 
then remain for us to elevate the thesis from notional 
to actual, by contemplating intuitively, this one power 
with its two inherent indestructible yet counteracting 
forces, and the results or generations to which their 
inter-penetration gives existence, in the living prin- 
ciple and m the process of our own self-consciousness. 
By whoTiBstrument this is possible the solution itself 


[The reader may compare the rest of the paragraph and 
the following one with the doctrine of the T'iamfc Id. especially 
the section entitled Deduction dei productiven Anschammgt 
pp 156-185 But the sentences of the B L. are not the 
same with those of Schelhng, nor is the application -^f the ana- 
logy suggested by Kant made in the Transje. Id. S. C.] 
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will discover, at the same time that it will re'v eal to 
and for whom it is possible. Non omnia possumns 
omnes. There is a philosophic, no less than a poetic 
genius, which is differenced from the highest perfection 
of talent, not by degree but by kind. 

The counteraction then of the two assumed forces 
does not depend on their meeting from opposite direc- 
tions , the power which acts m them is mdestiuctible ; 
it IS theiefore inexhaustibly re-ebullient , and as some- 
thing must be the result of these two forces, both 
alike infinite, and both alike indestructible; and as 
rest or neutralization cannot be this result ; no other 
conception is possible, but that the product must be a 
tertium aliquid, or finite generaijion. Consequently 
this conception is necessary. Now this tertmm ah- 
quid can be no other than an mter-penetiation of the 
counteracting poweis, partaking of both 

Thus far had the work been tianscnbed for the 
press, when I received the following letter fiom a 
friend, whose practical judgment I have had ample 
leason to estimate and revere, and whose taste and 
sensibility preclude all the excuses which my self-love 
might possibly have prompted me to set up in plea 
against the decision of advisers of equal good sense, 
but with less tact and feeling. 

“ Bear C. 

“ You ask my opinion concerning ycu'i Chap- 
ter on the Imagination^ hoth as to the impressions it 
made on myself^ and as to those which 1 think it will 
make on Public, Le. thatpait of the public, who, 
from the title of the work and from its forming a 
sort of introduction to a volume of poems, are likely 
to constiSiite the great majority of your readers. 
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“ As to myself, and i>tcitmg in the first place the 
effect on my understanding, your opinions and method 
of argument we7'e not only so new to me, hut so di- 
rectly the reverse of all I had ever been accustomed 
to consider as truth, that even if I had comprehended 
your premises sufficiently to have admitted them, and 
had seen the necessity of your conclusions, I should 
still have been in that state of mind, which in your 
note in Chap IV* you have so ingeniously evolved, as 
the antithesis to that in which a mxtn is, when he 
makes a bull In your own words, I should have 
felt as if I had been standing on my head* 

“ The effect on my feelings, on the other hand, I 
cannot better represent, than by supposing myself to 
have known only our light airy modern chapels of 
ease, and then for the first time to have been placed, 
and left alone, m one of our largest Gothic cathe-^ 
drals in a gusty moonlight night of autumn, * Now 
in glimmer, and now in gloom f often in palpable 
darkness not without a chilly sensation of terror; 
then suddenly emerging into broad yet visionary 
lights With coloured shadows of fantastic shapes, yet 
cdl decked with holy insignia and mystic symbols; 
and ever and anon coming out ful^ upon pictures 
and stone-work images of great men, with whose 
names I was familiar, hut which looked upon me 
with ciTantenances and an expression, the most dissi- 
milar to all I had been in the habit of connecting 
with those rjames. Those whom I had been taught 
to venerate as almost super-human in magnitude of 
intellect, I found perched m little fret-work niches, 
as grotesque dwarfs ; while the grotesques, in my 
hitherto belief, stood guarding the high altar with 
all the characters of apotheosis. In short, what I 
had supposed substances were thinned a%ay into 
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shadows^ while everywhere shadows were deepened 
into substances . 

If bubstance might be call’d that shadow seem’d, 

For each seem’d eithei ' “ 

Yet after all^ I could not but repeat the lines 
which you had quoted from a MS* poem of your 
own in the Friend, and applied to a toork of Mr, 
Wordsworth's though with a few of the woids al- 
tered: 

An Orphic tale indeed, 

A tale obscuie of high and pissionate thoughts 
To a strange music chanted ' 

“ Be assured, however, that T look forward anxi’^ 
ously to your gi eat hook on the constructive phi- 
losophy, which you have promised and announced : 
and that I will do niy best to understand it Only 
I will not promise to descend into the dark cave of 
Tiophoniiis uith you, there to rub my own eyes, in 
order to make the sparks and figured flashes, which 
I am required to see, 

“ So much for myself But as for the Public I 
do not hesitate a moment in adiising and urging you 
to withdraw th^ Chapter from the present work, and 
to reserve it for your announced treatises on the Logos 
or communicative intellect in Man and Deiti^ Fi'i st, 
because impel fectly as I understand the present 
Chapter, I see clearly that you liaie done too much, 
and yet not enough. You have been obliged to omit 
so many links, from the necessity of compression, 
that what remains, loohs {f I may recur to my for- 


[Milton’s Par Lost. Book II 1 669 SC] 
^2<[Coleiidge’s Poet Works, vol. 1. p. 208.] 
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mer illustration) like the f'i agments of the winding 
steps of an old ruined tower Secondly^ a still 
stronger argument {at least one that I am sure will 
he more forcible with you) is, that your readers will 
have both right and reason to complain of you This 
Chapter, which cannot, when it is printed, amount 
to so little as an hundred pages, will of necessity 
greatly increase the expense of the work , and eveiy 
reader who, like myself, is neither prepared nor per-^ 
haps calculated for the study of so abstruse a subject 
so abstrusely treated, will, as I have before hinted, 
be almost entitled to accuse you of a sort of imposi- 
tion on him. For who, he might truly observe, could 
from your title-pag^, to wit, “ My Liteiaiy Life and 
Opinions,” published too as introductory to a volume 
of miscellaneous poems, hai e anticipated, or even 
conjectured, a long treatise on Ideal Realism, which 
holds the same relation in abstruseness to Plotinus, 
as Plotinus does to Plato, It will be well, if already 
you have not too much of metaphysical disquisition 
in your work, though as the larger part of the dis- 
quisition is historical, it will doubtless be both inter- 
esting and instructive to many to whose unprepared 
minds your speculations on the esemplastic powei 
would be utterly unintelligible. Pe assured, if you 
do publish this Chapter in the prreseni work, you will 
he reminded ofPishop Berkeley s Siris, announced 
as an Essay on Tar-water, which beginning with 
Tar ends w¥th the Trinity, the omne forming 
the interspace, I say in the present work. In that 
greater work to which you have devoted so many 
years, and study so intense and various, it will be in 
its proper place. Your prospectus will have described 
and announced both its contents and their nature; 
and if any persons purchase it, who feel n(^ interest 
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in the subjects of which it treats^ they will have them- 
selves only to hlame* 

“ I could add to these arguments one derived from 
pecuniary motives^ and particulai ly from the pro- 
hahJe effects on the sale of your present publication ; 
hut they would weigh little with xjou compared vjiih 
the preceding^ Besides^ I have long observed^ that 
arguments dy^awn from your own personal interests 
more often act on you as narcotics than as stimu- 
lants^ and that in money concerns you have some 
smallp>ortion of pig-nature in your moral idio^n- 
cracy^ and, like these amiable creatures, must occa- 
sionally be pulled backward from the boat in o^der 
to make you enter it. All succe,^s attend you, for f 
hard thinking and hard reading are merits, you 
have deserved it 

Your affectionate, 


In consequence of this very judicious letter, winch 
produced complete conviction on iiiy mind, I shall 
content myself for the present with stating the mam 
result of the chapter, which I have reserved for that 
future publication, a detailed prospectus of which the 
reader will find'^t the close of the second volume. 

The Imagination then I consider either as primal y, 
or secondary. The primary Imagination I hold to be 
the living power and prime agent of all human per- 
ception, and as a repetition m the finite mind of the 
eternal act of creation in the infinite I auP The 


[This last clause “ and as a repetition, &,c ** I find stroked 
out in a copy of the B L containing a few MS. marginal notes 
of the author, which are printed in this edition I think it best 
to preserve the sentence, while I mention the author’s judgment 
upon It, especially as it has been quoted S. C.] 
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secondary Imajyination I consider as an echo of the 
former, co-existm^ with the conscious will, yet still as 
identical with the piimary m the kuid of its agency, 
and differing only m degree, and in the mode of its 
operation.^^ It dissolves, diffuses, dissipates, in older 
to re-create : or wdiere this process is rendered impos- 
sible, yet still at all events it struggles to idealize and 
to unify. It is essentially vital, even as all objects (a$ 
objects) are essentially fixed and dead^® 

Fancy, on the contrary, has no other counters to 
play with, but fixities and definites. The fancy is in- 
deed no other than a mode of memory emancipated 
from the order of time and space , while it is blended 
with, and modified by that empirical phenomenon of 
the will, which we express by the word Choice. But 
equally with the oidinaiy memory the Fancy must 
receive all its mateiials ready made from the law of 
association. 


[Compare this distinction luth that of the Productive and 
Keproductive Imagination given in the section on the Transcen- 
dental Synthebis of the Imagination (^bunthebib sppcioba) in the 
Kritik der leiiieti Veiminjt, Woikt-, vol II p 14 1.2] 

[Poi vhat IS said of objects in the last sentence see 
Tiansfc^Id p 68. AbhandLurigen, F\ii\ SclTiilt. p 224] 
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I. 

HE follo>Mng marginalia of Mi. Colendge^s, 
which weie spoken of m a note to chap. IX. 
were transcribed for a new edition of the Bio- 
graphia by Mr C ’s late editor, with the pas- 
sages referred to in the oiiginal German These 
passages are here givemnpon the whole a little 
more at laige, and m English, but with a clear understand- 
ing that entile justice cannot in this v\ay be done to the no- 
tions of Schelling, which, to be perfectly estimated, must 
be considered in the disquisitions to which they belong, as 
plants and floweis must be viewed in their native situations 
in order to be fully understood and admired ‘’SC 
MS note on Schelling’s P/<4/t)so/)^ Untei such ungen uber 
das Wesen der wemchlichen Frei/heit unci die daunt Zusain- 
menhangenden Gegenstande Fhil Sihrifl p 397 

There are indeed many just and excellent observations m 
this work of Scbelling’s, and yet even more than usual over- 
meaning or un-meaning quid pio (juo<> — thing-phrases, such 
as “ “ Feuer,"' centre,*^ “ ciicum- 

ference,^' “ ground,’' and the like — which seem to involve 
the dilemma, that either they are meie similes, where that 
which they are meant to illustrate has never been stated, or 
that they ate degiees of a kind, which kind has not been 
defined Hence Schelling seems to be looking objectively 



* I wish the reader to know before pei using these notes, on 
the authority of Archdeacon Haie, that ‘‘for the last twelve 
years Schelling has been strongly contending against Hegel, and 
has made, or at all events professes to make, the idea penon-^ 
ality and oj a personal God the central principle oj his spiem,’* 
Quoted from the Archdeacon’s admirable defence of Luther, 
Mission ofithe Comforter. Vol ii note 10 p. 800. 
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at one thing, and imagining himself thinking of another 
and after all this mysticism, what is the result'^ Still the old 
questions return, and I find none but the old answers This 
ground to God’s existence either lessens, or does not lessen, 
his power. In the first case it is, in effect, a co-existent 
God, — evil, because the ground of all evil , — m the second 
It leaves us as before. With that ‘‘before ’’ my understand- 
ing IS perfectly satisfied , and, vehemently as Schelling con- 
demns that theory of freedoipn, which makes it consist in the 
paramountcy of the Reason over the Will, wherein does his 
own solution differ from this, except in expressing with un- 
couth mysticism the very same notion For what can be 
meant by the “ individuality, oi Ichkeit, becoming eccentric, 
and usurping the circumference,’^ if not this He himself 
plainly says that moral evil arises not fiom privation — much 
less negation, — but from the same constituents losing their 
proper ordination, that is, becoming C, B A instead of A. 
B C But wherein does this differ from the assertion, that 
the freedom of man consists in all the selfishness of his nature 
being subordinated to, and used as the instrument and m- 
teria of, his Reason, that is, his sense of the universal WilP 
In short nothing seems gained. To creation — Werden- 
he himself admits that we must resort ; he himself admits it, 
in even a much highei sense, in the Logos, or the alter Deus 
et idem Other creations were still possible, from the will 
of God, and not from His essence, and yet paitaking of His 
goodness, A mere machine could be made happy, but not 
deserving of happiness, but if God cieated a Being with a 
power of choosing good, that Being must have been cieated 
with a powei of choosing evil; otherwise there is no mean- 
ing in the word Choice. And thus we Gome round again 
to the necessity arising out of finiteness, with Leibnitz and 
Plato For it is evident that by Matter Plato and Plotinus 
meant x initeness; — or how else could they call it ov, 
without any qualities, ard yet capable of all ’ The whole 
question of t]|;ie origin of Evil resolves itself into one Is the 
Holy Will good in and of itself, or only relative, that is, as 
a mean to pleasure, joy, happiness and the like^ If the 
latter be the tiuth,no solution can be given of the origin of 
Evil compatible with the attributes of God , but, (as in the 
problem'^of the squaring of the circle,) w'e can demonstrate 
that it is impossible to be solved If the former be true, as 
I more than believe, the solution is easy, and almost self- 
evident, Man cannot be a moral being without UTaving had 
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the choice of good and evil, and he cannot choose good with- 
out having been able to choose e\il. God, as infinite and 
seif-existmg, is the alone One, in whom Fieedom and Ne- 
cessity can be one and the same from the beginning m all 
finite beings it must have been arrived at by a primary act, 
as in Angels, or by a succession of acts as in Man. 

In addition it seems to me that Schelhng unfairly repre- 
sents Kant’s system as the meie subjecting of the appetites 
to the Reason W' hereas Kant makes the enjoyment of free- 
dom, not freedom itself, consist in the subjection of the par- 
ticular to the universal Will, m order to their identification • 
and does not Schelling use Freedom often when he means 
no more than others mean by Lije — that is, the powei of 
originating motion S T C. 

Ibid, p 403 Through Fieedom, a power ts as^eited, in 
principle unconditioned, u ithout and by the side of the divine 
poiuery which according to those concei,^tions is inconceivable. 

the sun in the Fiimament ttiinguishiS all heavenly lights, 
even so, and Jar more docs the Injinite Might {extinguish) 
every finite, absolute Causality in one Being leaves to all 
othen unconditioned Possibility as their only poi tion. 

Note But IS not this still a caiiying of the physical 
Dynamic into the moraU Even admitting the incongmous 
predicate, Time, in the Deity, I cannot see an> absolute 
mcompossibility of Foiesight with Freedom. S. T C. 

Ibid p. 413 It IS not absurd, says Leibnitz, that he who 
is God, should nevertheless be pioduced, or conversely : no 
more than it is conti adictoi y that he who is the son oj a Man 
should himself he Nlan 

Note. I do not»see the propriety of the instance , unless 

God’^ IS here assumed as an Ensgeneruum even as Man 
If this be a mere nominalism it proves nothing , — if it be 
meant as a realism, it is a petitio prnuipii sub lite just as 
the following instance of the eye , hut this is a far better 
illustration. S T. C. 

Ibid, p 421 But it will ever be remarkable, that Kant, 
when he had at first distinguished things in themselves from 
pha?nomena only negatively, through independence of Time, 
and subsequently, in the metaphysical investigations of his 
Critique of the Practical Reason, had treated independence 
of Time and Freedom as really con elate conceptions, did not 
proceed to the thought of extending to the things uho tins 
onlypossiMe positive conception oj the m themselves, wAerff 3 / 
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he would heme raised himself immediately to a higher standing- 
point ot contemplation^ and above the negativUi/^ whuh is the 
character of his theoretic philosophy, Schell, 

Note, But would not this have been opposite to Kant's 
aim Hib purpose was a KaOaQTiicbv rrji^ ^vicrjc In order 
to effect this thorouably, within this he, by an act of choice, 
confined himself. S T C 

Ibid p 422 For whether theie are single things con- 
ceived m an Absolute Substance, or just so many single wilh^ 
conceived iti one Aich Will {or original will Urwille,);^^? 
Fanth€is7n, as suchy is all one 

Note. The question is, do not these single wills, so in- 
cluded in the one ‘‘ Uiwille'^ become “ Things't'^ S T. C, 
Ibid p 424. Foiy if Fieedom is a power unto evil, (Ver- 
mogen zum Bosen,) it must have moot independent of God, 
Note But God will not do impossibilities, and how can. 
a Vermogen for moial»good exist m a creature, which does 
not imply a Veimogm zum Bosen ^ S T. C, 

Ibid pp. 437-8 Man has, by reason oj his aiising out of 
the Giound, {being oeaturely,) an independent pimciple zn 
kunselj relahvely to God, but by reason that even this prin- 
ciple — without on this account ceasing to he dark in respect of 
the Giound — is illumed m Light, there arises in him at tfie 
same time a higher ont, that is the Spirit — Now, inasmuch 
as the soul is the living identity of both principles, it is Spirit, 
and Spir it is in God Wet e the identity of both pr inciples as 
indissoluble as in God, there would be no distiin turn, that is 
to say, God would not he revealed as Spirit That unity lohich 
in God IS inseparable, must thtrejorc in man be separable , — 
and this is the possibiliti/ of good and evil^ 

Note, But the pioblem was—bow to prove this distinc- 
tion, Untenc/ned y and heie it is assumed as a giound of 
pioof ^ *ilow exactly does this seem to resemble Schaihng's 
own objection to Fichte It must be so ” — Why — 
Because ebe my Theory would be false " — ^ Well ^ and 
what if It were'*^" In tiuth from p. 429 I find little but 
Behmenisms, which a reader must have previously under- 
stood in order to understand And in the name of candour 
and common sense, where does this Zertrennlichkeit differ 
fiom the rejected Vermogen zum Bosen, involved m dem 
f reyen Vermogen zum Guten't S T. C 

Ibid. p. 438. The Principle raised up out of the ground 
of Nature, through which man is separate from God, is the 
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selfness in him, hut tvhick, tiuough its unity with the ideal 
principle, become'^ Spirit, 

Note We will grant for a while, that the punciple evolved 
or lifted up from this mysterious Grrow//dof existence, which 
IS and yet does not exist, is separate (gesthieden) fiom God , 
yet how is it separate from the Giound itself'? How is it 
individualized'? Already the niateiial plmnomenon of parti- 
bility seems to have stolen m And at last I cannot see 
what advantage m reason this representation, this form of 
symbol, has over the old more leveientidl distinction of the 
Divine Will, relatively to the End, fiora the same Will, re- 
latively to the Means ; the latter of which we term bis Wis- 
dom, and to the former appropiiate the name of the Divine 
Will Kar 

Schelling has more than once spoken of the necessity of a 
thoiough study of Logic ; and he has admitted that a logical 
work suited to the present state and necessities of scientific 
discipline does not exist. Would that he had prefixed to 
this work a canon of his own Logic, and, if he could, had 
taught us wheiein his forms of thinking differ from the trans- 
realization of not Ideas alone, but more often — Abstractions 
and aibitiaiy general teims in Proclus^ S T C. 

Ibid pp. 439-40 Note It is difficult to conjectuie what 
advantage Schelling proposed to himself in thus allegorizing, 
and yet so imperfectly. Whatevei he might dieam as to the 
hidden identity of darkness with the natural yearning, yet 
no one can avoid distinguishing day-light from the meie 
sense of day-light. In short, Light here means something 
why not substitute tliat meaning ^ S T. C. 

Ibid, p 442. Note, How can I explain Schelhng’s stiange 
silence respecting Jacob Bocbme'? The identity of his sys- 
tem was exulted in by the Tiecks at Home m 1805, to , 
and these weie Schell mg’s intimate fiiends. The coinci- 
dence in the expressions, illustiations, and even in The mys- 
tical obscuiities, IS too glaring to be solved by meie inde- 
pendent coincidence in thought and intentio«i Piobably 
prudential motives restiam Schelling for a while, for I will 
not think that pride or a dishonest iuiking desire to appear 
not only an original, but the onginal can have influenced a 
man of genius like Schelling. S T, C, 


Ibid Quotation in a note An instiuitme illustration n 
here given by Ft7e{as wild., consuming, painful, glowing heat) 
in opposition to the so-named oiganic benejicent hjc-glow, 
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since here Fire and Water enter into a Ground (of growth^) 
or a conjunction^ whilst there they go out oj one another m i/is- 
cord 

Note. Water is the great Nurse and Mediatrix of all 
growth , an instrument of union — a marriage — of the com- 
burent and combustible principles, oxygen and hydrogen. 
Fire, on the contrary, is the fierce combat of the two This 
IS better, as more accurate, than Feuer und Wasser in Einem 
Grunde. S. T. C 

Ibid. p. 445. Leibnitz tries in every way to make it con- 
ceivable, how evil may arise out of a natural want or defi- 
ciency, The Will, says he, strives ajtei the Good in genei al, 
and must desire Perfection, the highest measure oJ which is in 
Godf but when it abides ensnared in the delights of the senses, 
with loss of higher goods, this very want of the countei -str mng 
IS the Privation, m which evil consists. 

Note. The modern^ English Unitarians contemplate the 
Deity as mere Mercy, or rather Goodnature, without refe- 
rence to his Justice and Holiness ; and to this Idol, the deifi- 
cation of a human passion, is their whole system confined. 
The Calvinists do the same with the Omnipotence of God 
with as little reference to his Wisdom and his Love. S T. C. 

Ibid, p 449. For the weakness or non-efficiencij of the in- 
telligent Pruuiple may certainly he a ground of iht want of 
good and virtuous actions, but not a giound of actions posi- 
tively had and contrary to virtue. 

Note. Why not, if the inertia be voluntary'^ Suppose 
Heat to be a moral agent and voluntarily to withdiaw itself, 
would not the splitting of the vessel by tjie frozen water be 
a positive act*^ 1 find a confusion m Schelhng of the visible 
with the conceivable As well might I say, that when I 
tossed a child into the air, and wilfully did not catch it 
again— fhis, being a mere negation of motion, was no moral 
act S T. C. 

Ibid. p. 4/^2 Note. Schelhng puzzles me for ever by his 
man made up of two separable principles ; and yet he, (as a 
tertium aliguid,) whose and not who these principles aie, has 
the free power of separating them. S, T. C. 

Ibid p 455-6 But there are in Nature accidental deter- 
minations, which are explicable only by an excitement of the 
irrational or dark principle of the creature that has taken 
place directly in the fiist citatum — only by a selftiess made 
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active (aktivirter Selbstheit ) Whence in Nature, beside the 
p? efo7 med moral relationships, there are unmistakeahle fore- 
tokens of Evil, although the power thereof has first been 
excited thi ough man ; wheme pheienomena, which, irrespec- 
tively of their being dangerous to man, excite a general 
natural abhorrence (Abschen.) Note. Thus the close connec- 
tion, in which the imagination of all people, especially all 
fables and 7 eligions of the East, place the serpent with evil, 

IS certainly not gratuitous or unmeaning Transl. 

Note But some have supposed this to be the ape. The 
ape IS the very opposite of the serpent. The eel, the trout, 
the salmon, these excite no Abscheh 

P. S. I doubt the truth of my own lemark as to the eel 
and earthworm. S. T. C. 

Ibid. p. 459. Note. Why not have quoted all this from 
Boehme, as an extract rmgowwe’ But does the hypothesis, or 
hypopoiesis rather, explain the problem of eviP A nature 
— the ground, the substratum, of Ghd, which is not Er 
Selbst God himself, but out of which God risen exists, and 
which yet is begotten by the self existent, and yet is evil, 
morally evil — and yet the cause and parent, yea the very 
essence of Freedom, without which, as antecedent, das Bose 
cannot be — what is all this 

P. S. The bookbinder has docked my former notes , but 
I understand enough to find that my first irapiessions were 
the same as my present are, after repeated perusal, and too 
strong a prepossession It is a mere day-dream, somnium 
pkilosophans ' S. T C. 

Ibid. p. 462. Note But where after all, is the Evil as 
contra-distinguished from calamity and imperfection How 
does this solve the'^iveisity, the essential difference between 
regret and remorse ? How does it concur even with the idea 
of Fieedom I own I am disappointed, and that, with lespect 
to the system, I lemain in the same state, with ti?e same 
hurrying dimly and partially light-shotten mists before my 
eyes, as when I read the same things for the fist time in 
Jacob Boehme S T. C 

Ibid p 463. Theme the universal necessity of sm and 
death, as the leal destt action of all pai hculai ity (Eigenheit,) 
through which every human will must pass, as throtsgh Jue, 
in ordei to he pwified. Transl. 

Note. But IS death to the wicked as to the belter mortal ^ 
Shall we sty that the redeemed die to the flesh, and therefore 

1 


X 
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fiom it, but that the reprobate die in the hesh and therefoie 
with S, T, C. 

Ibid. p. 467. jPo?’ that is free which acts conformahly 
to the laws of its own proper being, and is determined bi/ 
nothing eke, either within it or without it Tiansl 

Rote And is not this a confiimation of the old remark, 
that he who would understand Freedom, instead of knowing 
It by an act of Fieedom, (the mystery in the mystery,) must 
either flee to Determinism d priori oi ab extra, — or to Fatal- 
ism, or the necessity ex essentia propria In either case how 
can we explain Remorse and Self-accusation other than as 
delusions, the necessity of which does not prove the necessity 
of knowing them to be delusions, and, consequently, renews 
the civil war between the Reason and the unconquerable 
Feeling, which it is the whole duty and promise of philoso- 
phy to reconcile’ S T C. 

Ibid p. 468. Mart is in the original creation, a>i has been 
shewn, an undivided being (which may be mythically repre* 
sentecl as a state of innocence and original blessedness anterior 
to this lije). hmself alone can divide himself. But* this 
severance cannot take place m Time it takes place out of all 
Time, and thence together with the first creation, although, as 
I find, distinct from it. Transl 

Note But this makes it fall in time S T C. 

Ibid p. 469. Note So Luther in the Treatise De Servo 
Arbitrio, ivith justice, although he hud not rightly cancelled 
the union of such an unjuiting necessity with the Freedom oj 
actions. Transl 

Note Far better to have p]?bved the JDOssibihty of Fieo- 
dora, and to have left the mode untouched. The leality is 
sufficiently pioved by the fact. 

Ibidoi^ic? Note 1 still feel myself dissatisfied with the 
aigument against Freedom deiived ftom the influence of 
motives, Vor stellungcn, &c. For aie these things — and 
not lather neie geneial teims, signifying the mind detei- 
mining itself^ For what is a motive but a determining 
thought’ and what is a thought but tlie mmd acting on 
itself in some one direction’ All that we want is to prove 
the possibility of Iree-WiU, oi, what is really the same, a 
Will Now this Kant had unanswerably proved by showing 
the distinction betw^een pheenomena and noumenn, and by 
demonstrating that Time and Space are laws ojjtiie foiraei 
only (at avvOsasig at Trpwrai rf/C atoBbaeLog b pb , r) 
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wpdirij ftaff b\ov avv9e<rtQ riig aiaOriffewQ rijs 6 dh 
Tfic and irrelative to the latter, to which class the Will 
must belong. In all cases of Sense the lieality proves liie 
Possibility; but in this instance, (which must be unique if 
it be at all,) the proof of the Possibility only is wanting to effect 
the establishment of the Reality. Therefore I cannot but 
object to p. 468 — def ’dllt ausser alter Zeiiy und daher mit 
der erster Schbpfung zusammen, (It takes place out of all 
Time and thence together with the first creation.) This has 
at least the appearance of a contradiction. S. T. C. 

Ibid. pp. 469-70. In the consciousness, so far as i( k 
were self comp; ehension and ideal only, doubtless that free 
deed which comes to pass of necessity, cannot take place; since 
it precedes it as existence {the deed precedes consciousness as 
actually existent)-— fii'st makes it ; yet is it not therefore no 
deed of-which the human being can ever take cognizance; since 
he who in some way to excuse an unrighteous action, says, 
“ Thus 1 am unalterably^^ is yet very welt aware that he is 
thus through his own fault, however true it may be that it has 
been impossible for him to do otherwise, Transl 

Note. I have long believed this ; but surely it is no. ex- 
planation beyond the simple idea of Free W ill itself. S. T. C. 
(The remainder of this note is unfortunately lost.) 

Ibid, p. 472. And it is worthy of notice how Kant, who 
had not raised himself in theory to a transcendental fact de- 
terminant of all human existence, was led, in his later inqui- 
ries, through mere true observation of the phtcnomena of the 
moral judgment, to a recognition of a subjective, as he ex- 
presses it, ground human actions, preceding every deed that 
occurs to tJie senses, which yet itself again must be an act of 
freedom. Transl. 

Note. But why this asserted superiority ovet- Kant? 
"Where is the proof, — where the probability, that by mere 
faithful observation he could arrive — (he alone of all other 
philosophers)— at this awful conclusion ? Lasliy, what has 
Schelling added to Kant’s notion? S. T. C, 

Ibid. p. 478. Here also is a note of Mr. C.’s partly ob- 
literated, in which he exclaims, How unfair is this, to at- 
tribute to Kant a slow motive-making process, separate by 
intervals of time. Most true, most reverently true is it that 
a Being imperfect does feel an awe as in the presence of a 
holier Self— idem^ where the 1 distinguishable through 
imperfection, &c.*' S. T. C. 
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These remarks seem to be made m reference to those of 
Schelhng aimed against umre Eiiipfindungsphilosophen, “ our 
sensation- philosophers/' “ To be conscientious," heaffiims, 
“ IS for a man to act accoidmg as he knows, and not con- 
tradict in his deeds the light of knowledge He is not 
conscientious, who, in any case that occurs, must hist hold 
up to himself the law of duty, in oidei to decide upon right 
doing through respect to the same. Religiosity, according 
to the meaning oi the word, leaves no choice between things 
opposed — no equilibrium mhitni, the bane of all morality, 
but only the highest decidedness for that which is light, to 
the utter exclusion of choice " 

Ibid, p 493 Still the question recurs^ doe^ Evil end and 
how'^ — ha<i Cl cation in general a final am, and if tlm be so, 
why IS this not reached immediately, — why is nut Perfection 
even porn the beginning^ To this there is no answer hut what 
IS all eady given because God is a Life, not merely a Being. 
But alt Lije has a destiny, and is subject to suffering and 
becoming. Even to this then has God, of his own freewill, 
sub]ected Himself, when even at first, in order to become per- 
sonal, He divided the Light world and the world of Darkness. 
Tran si 

Note. These are hard sayings. Is not the Father from 
all eternity the Living one’ and freywilhg sich unterwerjen 
urn persordich zu wei den ' (The rest is lost ) S, T C. 

Ibid ]) 495. Its state therefore is a state of not-heing, 
a state of the continual becoming.-consumed of the activity — 
(Verzebrtwerdens der Aktivitat,) or of that in li which sti ms 
to become actiie Transl 

Note. Then will not the darkness beLome again what it 
was befoie its union with the light, and of coiiise the object 
of the same piocess repeated’ Suiely this has too much 
the appearance of subjecting the supei sensual to the intuitions 
of the senses, and really looks like ])ushing m a thing merely 
to take It opt again And still the question leturns — Why 
not this m the fir^t place ’ What can the process have ef-^ 
fected ’ 

Ibid p 502. Note. It seems to me that this whole 
woik pie~supposes Des Cartes' ‘‘ quod dare concepmus, 
verum 

Philosophische Br lefe uber Dogmatismus und Cnticismus 
Philosoph Schnft 

P 119. Note, I have made repeated efforts, and all in 
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vain, to understand this first Letter on Dogmatism and 
Cnticim, Substitute the World, die Welt, for a moral 
God, what do I gam in der remasthetischen, Seite moie than 
m any other point of view^ How can I combat oi fight up 
against that which I myself am Is not the veiy impulse 
to contend or to lesist one of the links m the chain of neces- 
sary causes, which I am supposed to struggle against'? If 
we aie told that God is in us both to will and to do, that is, 
as die sole actual agent, how much more must this apply to 
the World, oi Fate, or whatever other phantom we sub- 
stitute. T say how much more, because upon the admission 
of a supersensual being, this may possibly be, and we there- 
fore, fiom other reasons, do not doubt that it is really com- 
patible with Free Will , but with a Woi Id-God this were a 
blank absurdity Der Gedanke niich dei Welt entgegenzu- 
stellen,^ not only hat nichis grosses fur mich,-\ but seems 
mere pot-vahant nonsense, without the idea of a moral 
Powei extiinsic to and above the Wbrld, — as much incon- 
ceivable by a sane mind, as that a single drop of the Falls 
of Niagara should fight up against the whole ot the Cataiact, 
of which Itself is a minim ! 

How much more sublime, and, in other points of vie\7, 
how infinitely more beautiful, even in respect of Taste or 
aesthetic judgment, is the Scriptural lepiesentation of the 
World as in enmity with God, and of the continual warfare, 
which calls forth every eneigy, both of act and of endurance, 
from the necessary vividness of worldly impressions, and the 
sensuous dimness of Faith, in the first struggles^ Weie the 
impulses and impresses fiom the faith in God equally vuid, 
as the sensuous stimuli, then indeed all combat must cease, 
— and we shoulc? have Hallelujahs foi Tragedies and Sta- 
tues S.T C 

Ibid p 122 Note, I cannot see the force of any of 
these arguments. By theoretic, as opposed to piactical 
Reason, Kant never meant two Fenom or Beings, but 
only that what we could not prove by one traitj of aigument, 
we might by anothei,m proportion to the purposes of know- 
ledge I cannot theoretically demonstrate the existence of 
God, as a moral Crealour and Governour,butI can tbeoieti- 
cally adduce a multitude of inducements so strong as to be 


The thought of opposing myself to the world 
t I?as nothing great for me 
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all blit absolute demonstiation , and I can demonstrate that 
not a woid of sense evei was, oi ever can be, brought against 
It. Ill this stage of the aigument my conscience, with its 
categoiical command, comes in and pioves it to be my duty 
to chusc to believe m a God — there being no obstacle to my 
power so to chuse With what consistency then can Schel- 
ling contend, that the same mind, having on these grounds 
lixed Its belief m a God, can then make its foimei specula- 
tive infiimities, as applied to the idea of God, ^ pretext for 
tuining back to disbelieve it*^ 

Ibid. pp. 123-4. With what law would you reach unto 
that Will ? n ith the moial law itself ^ Tim is just what we 
ask, how you arrive at the peittvamn that the Will of that 
Bdiig IS agreeable to this lawt Jf; would be the shorUst way 
to dtiiare that Being himself the author of the Moral Law, 
But this IS contr ary to the spirit and letter of your philosophy 
Or must the Moral f^aw exist indi pendent ly of all WiU'^ 
Then we are in the domain of Fatalism , for a law, whuh is 
not to he explained by any Being that exists independently of 
it, which r ales over the highest power as well as over the least, 
has no sanction, save that of necessity, Trans) 

Note Just as well might Schelling have asked concern- 
ing the Wisdom or any other atlnbute of God — and if we 
answered, they were essential, — that is God himself, — then 
object, that this was Fatalism. The pioper answer is, that 
God is the originator of the Moral Law , but not per arbi- 
trmm, {Willkuhr), but because he is essentially wise and 
holy and good — rathei. Wisdom, Holiness, and Love, 
S T C 

Ibid. p. 142 It IS indeed no such un^mwon case in hu'~ 
man life, that one takes the prospect of a Juture possession 
Itself, Tiansl 

Note ^ Is theie not some omission of tlie press here — that 
IS fur den Besitz aftei Be^Uz, — that we take the look out on 
a future possession for the possession itself^ S. T. C, 

Ibid. 152 (In a note ) It is remarkable enough that 
language has distinguished so primely between the Real , — 
dem Wiiklichen {that which is present in the sensation or 
perception, which acts on me and whereon I react,) the Ac^ 
taally Existing, dem Daseyenden, {which, in general, is 
there present m Space and Time,) and Being, dem Seyenden, 
which IS, through itsdf, quite independently oj all conditions 
of Time, Transl. 
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Note. But how can we know that anything is, except so 
fai as It woiks on 01 in us , and what is that but Existence 
Answer : — The means, by which we arrive at the conscious- 
ness of an idea, are not the idea itself. S. T. C. 

Ibid. p. 175. Note, It is clear to me that both Schelling 
and Fichte impose upon themselves the scheme of an ex- 
panding surface, and call it Freedom. I should say, — where 
absolute Freedom is, there must be absolute Powei, and 
thei»efoie the Freedom and the Power are mutually in- 
tuitive. Stiange that Fichte and Schell tng both hold that 
the very object, which is the condition of Self-consciousness, 
IS nothing bat the Self itself by an act of free Self-limitation 

P. S The above I wrote a jear ago, but the more I re- 
flect, the more convinced am I of the gross materialism, 
which lies undei the whole system It ad arises from the 
duplicity of human nature, or rathei perhaps the tnplicity 
Homo animal triplex The facts stated are mere sensations, 
the corpus mortmm of the volatilized 'memory. S. T C. 

Ibid p. 177. Perhaps I should 1 emmd them of Lemng^s 
confession, that with the idea oj an infinite Existeiice he con- 
nected a representation of an infinitely tedious duiation of 
Time, which was to him torment and misery , or even of that 
blasphemous exclamation • “ I would notjor all the world be 
(eternally) blessed.'^’ Transl, 

Note. Surely this is childish, — a mere confusion of 
Space with Intensity, of Time with Eternity I cannot think 
that by the wmrd “ adequate Spinoza meant commensu- 
rate,^' but simply “ immediate." 

Abhandlungen zi^ Erlauterung des Ideahsmus der Wifben- 
schajtslehre. Philosoph. Schiift 

P. 219. I have sometimes heard the question asked, how 
it was possible, that so absurd a system, as that of th% so-named 
Critical Philosopher should — not rneiely enter any human 
being's head — hut take up it's abode there. Transl 

Note, I cannot see the mystery The nfan who is pei- 
stiacled of the being of himself, seines Ichs, as a thing in it- 
self, and that the bodily symbols of it are plusmmena, Er~ 
scheinungen, by which it manifests its being to itself and 
otheis, easily, however unreasonably, conceive^ all othei 
phanomena as manifestations of other consciousnesses — as 
unseen, yet actually separate, powers, or Ichs, or monads. 
S. T. Cl 
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Ibid, p 221. It IS evident, that not only the posbibdity 
of a representation oj outward things in us, but the neces^ 
kty of the same must he explained Further, not only, how 
we become conscious of a representation, but also why on 
this very account iie are under the necessity of rej erring it 
to an outward object, Transl 

Note, I cannot comprehend how it should be more 
difficult to assume a faculty of perception than of sensation, 
that IS of self-perception. 

Ibid, p 224 Now that whuh is an object (originally,) is, 
as such, necessarily finite. As then the spint is not origin 
nally an object, it cannot according to its nature be originally 
finite, Transl. 

Note, That the Spirit is, in the modified sense here stated, 
infinite, may be proved by othei reasons , but this is surely 
a strange twist of logic. If all Finites were necessanly ob- 
jects, then indeed the spirit, as far as it is no object, might 
be infinite. But that it is therefore infinite, by no means 
follows. The Finite may be the common predicate of both 
— of the one essentially, oi the othei by the will of the Creator. 
S. T. C. 

Ibid pp. 228-9 We cannot abstract from the product 
of the intuition without acting freely, that is without freely 
repeating the original mode of action (of the Spir it) in the 
intuition, 4^ N 010 first through our abstracting the 
product of our action becomes an object, Transl 

Note, In spite of Schelhng’s contempt of psychology, 
the fact of outness is more clearly stated in psychology, 
as dependent on vividness In a fever, yet retaining our 
understdiiding, we see ob]ects as ontwarll, yet well know 
that they aie not real S T C. 

Ibid, p 237. In the first place, the whole hypothesis, 
(for rnofe it is not), will explain nothing, for this reason, 
that, putting it at the highest, it does but make an impression 
on our rcceptipity conceivable, but not that we behold a real 
objeit. But no man will deny, that we not merely perceive, 
(have a feeling of , — empfinden,)jf/ie outward object, but that 
we have an intuition of it According to this hypothesis, we 
should never get further than the impression for, though 
it he said that the impression is first referred to the 
outward object (as its came), and that thereby arises the 
representation of the latter , it is not rei oUected that on oc- 
casion of the intuition, ue are conscious of no sufh act, no 
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such going forth from ourselves, no such opposition and 
relationship , also that the certainty oj the presence oj an 
object, (which yet must be something dustinci Jrom the 
pressum,') cannot rest on so uncertain a conclusion In any 
case, therefore, the intuition must at least be considered as a 
Jtree act, even though one that is occasioned by the impression. 
Transl 

Note. This IS, methinks, all very weak. The Realist 
may* surely affirm that an impression of a given force is what 
we call an object, as Schelhng affirms, that the mere self- 
excitation of our own self-diiected operations are what we 
mean by objects. 

I always thought one of the difficulties attending the no- 
tion of cause was its co-instanteity with the effect. The heat 
and the fire for instance. In all things, the effect is the 
presence of some other thing than the cause. S. T C 

Ibid, p 239 In fine between th^ cause and its effect, 
continuity holds good, not only according to Time, but ac~- 
cording to Spate aLo. Transl. 

Kant, justifying the logical possibility of atti action, as a 
cause acting at a distance, has shewn the sophistry of this 
asseition m his Vermischle Schnjlen, and Schelhng himself 
adopts and confirms the aigument of Kant m his»Sj/sto des 
Tr unfcendentalen Idealimus^ S.T. C. 

Notes written in Schellinfs System des Transc Id. on or 
before the title page. 

5 Berkeley’s scheme is merely an evolution of the positions 
— All peiception is reducible to sensation, and All sensa- 
tion IS exclusively subjective (He who feels, feels himself). — 
PiTgo, all Percepuon is merely subjective (“ Peneptum-^. 
percipi or Burn percipitur, est. The p? incipmrn cognoscendi 
IS raised into the prirrcipium essendi ) Now 1 should com- 
mence my leply to Berkeley by denying both posit^ns — or, 
(what IS tantamount,) the second Sensation, I would say, 
IS never merely subjective, but ought to be^ classed as a 
minimum or lower degree of Perception Sensation, I assert, 
IS not exclusively subjective, but of all the known syntheses 
of Subject + Object it is the least objective, but for that 
reason still objective — 01 , (to express my position m a some- 
what more popular form), Sensation is Peicepticfi within 
the narrowest sphere. But, this admitted, Beikeleyanism 
falls at once. Now the facts of zoology are all m favour of 
my position, and the whole class of Protozoa so many m- 
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stances of its Truth. Nay, as Extiemes meet, Sensation, m 
Its first manifestation, is eminently objective. The light, 
warmth, and surrounding fluid are the brain and nerves of 
the polyp . even as the tiue Objective (the corporeal world 
as It is) exists only subjectively, that is, in the mind of the 
philosopher, while the true Subjective, (that is, the appear- 
ances lesulting from the position and mechanism of the 
Percipient,) exists for our common consciousness only as 
independent and pure Object, S T. C. 

7 ll>, pp 1 5 , 1 6 . But with these two problems we see ourselves 
entangled in a contradiction. According to B there is de- 
rnanded a dominion of Thought {of the Ideal) over the world 
oj- seme but how is such a dominion conceivable, when (ac- 
cording to A) the representation, in ih origin, zs the mere 
slave of the Objective ^ Conversely, if the real world is some- 
thing quite independent of us, according to which, as its arch- 
etype, our Represenidtion {according to A) must regulate 
itself, then it is inconceivable, how on the other hand the 
real world can regulate itself accor ding to Representations in 
us* In a word, the practical cer tainiy is lost to us by rea- 
son oJ the theoretical, the theoretical through the practical, 
it IS impossible that there should he at the same time Truth in 
our Knowledge, and Reality m our will, Transl. 

, Note, Wr itten at the end of the volume 
^ Ye Gods, annihilate both Space and Time, and then this 
paragraph may become cogent logic. But as it is, one 
might with equal plausibility from the fact of one man’s 
lying on his back deduce the incompossibility of another 
man’s standing on his feet; or from the incompos&ibility of 
both positions in the same man at the same time infei the 
impossibility of both positions successively. Besides the 
antitheta are not adequate opposites, much less contraues 
A wheef presented to me generates, without apparent mate- 
rials, the image of the wheel in my mind. Now if the pre- 
conception of a wheel in the artist’s mind generated in like 
manner a corporeal wheel in outward space, or even in a 
mass of timber, then indeed, (though even so I can see no 
contiadiction in the two hypotheses,) a problem would arise of 
which the equality or sameness of kind m the two generators 
might be the most natural solution. Yet even here there is a 
flaw in the antithesis . for, to make it perfectly correspondent, 
the mass of wood ought to generate the image, wheel. Wheie 
IS the inconsistency between the reality (i.e. actuSl realizing 
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power) of the Will in respect of the relative position of ob- 
jects, and the reality of the objects themselves independent 
of the position'^ Is the marble of a statue less really mar- 
ble than the maible in the quarry’ What after all does the 
problem amount to more than the fact, that the Will is a vis 
motnx, and the mind a directive power at one moment and 
m relation to the Will, and a Re- or Per-cipient m 1 elation 
to objects moving or at rest’ Schelhng seems at once to 
deny and yet suppose the objectivity — and on no other 
grounds than that he commences by giving objectivity to 
abstractions A acting he calls Will, the same A acted on 
he calls Truth , and then, because acting and being acted on, 
are Antitheses 01 opposite States, he hist turns them into 
contrary things, and then transfeis this contraiiety to the 
iiubject A That A acts on B, and is itself acted on by C, 
IS a fact, to the Hoio ’ respecting which I may have no 
<^her answer than Ncscio but that my ignorance as to the 
How ’ makes any contradiction m the Fact, I can by no 
means admit, any more than that a mail coach moving ten 
miles an hour upon the road contradicts the fact of the same 
standing in a coach house the night following. S T. C. 

Written at the beginning of the volume 
^ Pp, 15, 16 § C The remarks on the blank leaves 

at the end of this volume are, I still think, valid so far 
that all Schelhng’s “ contradictions’' aie reducible to the 
one difficulty of comprehending the co-existence of the 
Attiibutes, Ageie et Puti, in the same subject, and that 
the difficulty is diminished rather than increased by the 
Facts of human Ait, in which the Paii and the Ageie 
take place in difi^rent relations and at different moments 
Likewise that Schelling’s position of OppoMtes, viz Nature 
and Intelligence as the same with Object and Subject, 
aheady supposes Plurality, and this being supplied, the 
whole hypothesis becomes aibitiaiy, for the conception of 
Plurality once admitted, Object and Subject become mere 
relative terms, and no reason can be assigiied why each 
existent should not be both Object and Subject But if he 
begins at the beginning, then the objection applies — viz. 
that Schelhng arbitrarily substantiates attributes. For, in 
the very act of opposing A to B, he supposes an X^iommon 
to both, viz Being, ovaia; but this given, there is no neces- 
saiy reason, wffiy Objectivity and Subjectivity should not 
both be ;^redicable of both — so namely that the Subject B 
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IS an Object to the Subject A, and the Subject A an Object 
to the Subject B, as in the instance of a lovei and his mis- 
tress gazing at each other. Finally it is a suspicious Logic 
when no answer can be given to the question, ‘‘ What do 
you mean Give me an imtance The fact is, that every 
instance, Schelhug would have brought, would simply give 
an object as the base of the Subject, and his hewushte That-' 
igheit ohne Bewusstse^n Ido not understand. At least if 
he mean the Will, it is a stiange way of expressing himSelf, 
and at all events he should have previously explained the 
distinction between primary consciousness, ceasing on the 
coincidence of 0 with S. — and the secondary, or conscious- 
ness of having been conscious, which is memory. It would 
be well to shew, how much better Schellmg’s meaning might 
have been given in simple common-life words. S. T. C. 
Ibid p. 17 This aigument grounds Itself on the assertion 
es ist allerdmgs eine p oductive Thatiglieit, welche im 
Wollen sich aussert/^^n the very same sense of the word 
‘^productive,” in which Nature piodutiien der Welt 
productiv sep ” only that the one is “ the other “ ohne 
Bewmstse^n productiv.^^ Now this is merely as^eitcd, I 
deny it, and for the reasons above stated S T. C — i e. at 
this moment A book I value, I reason and quariel with as 
with myself when I am reasoning. S T. C 

P S Add to this, one scruple which alwajs attacks ray 
mind when I read Schelling oi Fichte Does Peiception 
imply a greater mystery, or less justify a postulate, than the 
act of Self-consciousness, that is, Self-perception Let Per- 
ception be demanded as an Act Specific of the mind, and 
how many of the grounds of Idealism become 0=0 ’ 

No! I am wiong For giant this mysieiious Perception, 
yet ask yourself what you pciceive and a contiadiction en- 
sues. {The reU loit SC) S T C. 

Tranfsc. Id. last paragraph of p. 40-1 . ITow toe, in respect 
of those posi^ons, in which a lohoHy hetc? ogeneous Objative 
Jalh in with a Subjective— {and this takes place in every syn- 
the titaL judgment A=B , the Predicate, the conception here 
alw^ays represents the Subjective, the Subject the Objective) 
— can arrive at certainty ^ is inconceivable* Tiansl 

Note elt seems to me that the Logician proceeds Jrom the 
principles of Identity, Alteiity and Multeity or Plurality, as 
already known —that the Logical I attiibutes its own Sub- 
jectivity to whatever leally is, and takes for giafited that a 
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NoUhe really is — and that it is a Subject , and this he pro- 
ceeds to make objective for himself by the predicate. N B. 
It does not follow, that the Logical I attributes its Egoity, 
as well as its Subjectivity, to the wof-itself, as far as it is. 

In other woids the Logical I seems to me to repiesent the 
individual I, which must indeed be this or that or some 
other, but without determining which it is — individuality, or 
singularity, in genere, as when we say, every man is an in- 
diViSudl. 

In the position, “ Greeks are handsome, Schelling says, 
the Subject “ Greeks’' represents the Object, — the Predicate 

handsome," the Subjective. Now I would say “ Greeks" is 
a Subject assumed by apposition with myself as a Subject. 
Now this Subject I render objective for myself by the Predi- 
cate. By becoming objective it does not cease to be a 
Subject 

It follows of course that I look on Logic as essentially 
empirical m its pre-conditions and postulates, and posterior 
to Metaphysics ; unless you would name these the higher 
Logic. 

N B The following remarks apply merely to the Logical 
form, not to the Substance of Schellmg’s Philosophy 

Schelling finds the necessity of splitting, not alone Philo- 
sophy, but the Philosopher, twy-personal, at two several 
gates 

This system may be represented by a stiaight road from 
B a to B b. 



with a gate at A, the massive door of which is barred on 
both sides • so that when he arrives at A froiUi B a, he must 
returnback, and go round by C to B b, in order to reach the 
same point from that diiection 

Now I appear to myself to obviate this inconvenience by 
simply reversing the assumption that Perception is a species, 
of which Sensation is the genus, or that Perceptifin is only 
a raoie finely oigamzed Sensation. With me, Peiception is 
the es<ie^fia jnima, and Sensation pefceptio nmus, while 
Perception so called is perceplio plurium simultanea. Or 
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thus single Intuition is Sensation, comparative and com- 
plex Intuition, Perception. The consequences of this posi- 
tion are wide and endless. S T C 

The whole difficulty lies in the co-existence of Agere et 
Fail as Predicates of the same subject. S T. C 

(^Written on a blank page he j ore the title page of f^eTransfc. 
Id SC) 

P. 54, and then pp. 59-62 The Spmozism of Schelhng's 
system hrst betrays itself, though the veiy comparison des 
i einen Ichs zurn geomeii ischenRaume ought, by its inadequacy 
and only partial fitness, to have rescued him. Im Raume 
tlie materia and the limiting power are diverse. S T. C. 

Ibid p 118. (As IJear that ihe^e notes on the Transfc. 
Id. will scarcely interest o? be intelligible to any but readers 
of that work, 1 do not give the long passage to wlmh the jot-- 
lowing lexers SC) 

But why, if theie aie many Ichheiien, should notNo, 1 I 
act on No. 2 I^ If 1 act on itself, it is acted on, therefore 
actible on by an J. But to assert that it can be acted on 
by this and no other incomprebensibly-detemnned-m-its- 
comprehensible-determinateness-I, IS to assert,t\nd no moie. 
In short, the Attributes of the Absolute Synthesis, the I AM 
tn that I AM, aie falsely transfeired to the J AM in that God 

IS. 

Aye, replies Schelling, this would be secundum principium 
essendi , but I speak only secundum pi tiicipium stiendu 

Tiue, I rejoin, but you asseit that the two Principles aie 
one, p 18 1. 17-18* ** What is this but to admit that the 
I itselj, even in its absolute synthesis, supposes an aheady 
perfected Intelligence, as the ground of tire possibility of its 
existing as it does exist And what is Schelhng’s Begrauz- 
theit ubeihaupt but the aUgcmeintrfe absti action fioin the 
hestimmten Begrauzthcikn — anieie Cns like motion, 

form, colour, &c S. T C. 

Note wiitten in Schelling’s Syst dcs Tiansfi Id p. 121. 
above the section headed — Ftoblem to cJi plain how iliQ I 
beholds itself as pen eptive. Transl 


* The two things taken together j that the defined Limitation 

cannot bf defined though the Limitation ingeneuUy and yet that 
It anses at the same tune with inis, and though one Act, makes 
that It IS the Incompi ehensibte and Inexplicable of BhUosophy, 
Transl. 
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I more and more see the arbitrariness and inconveniences 
of using the same term, Anschaueyi, for the productive and 
the contemplative Acts of the Intelligential Will, which 
Schelling calls das Ich. If this^ were true, the Jcould never 
become self-conscious, for the same impossibility for the 
same reason will recur in the second act — and so m fact it 
IS, We can no more pass without a saLtus from mere Sen- 
sation to Peiception, than from marble to Sensation, 

Whether it is better to assume Sensation as a minimum of 
Perception, or to take them as originally diverse, and to con- 
tend, that in all Sensation a minor grade of Perception is 
comprised, deserves consideration. S. T. C. 

Transfc. Id. pp. 259-60 Since then Intelligence beholds 
the evolution of the Universe, ^o far as it fulls within its mew 
(Anschauung), in an organization, it must consequently behold 
the same as identical with ilselj. 

Whether from acquired habit or n<^, I do not, and seem to 
myself never to have, regarded my body as identical with 
myself, my brain any more than my nails or hair, or my eyes 
than a pair of spectacles S, T C. 

A jew other notes of Mr C on Schelling have become 
partly illegible, or ai e too much interwoven with the text to 
be given here, S C. 

On a treatise in the Jah huther der Median als Wissen- 
scliuft, entitled Grundsatze zu etner kunftigen Stelenlehe^ 
Ground-positions for a future Doctiine of the Soul, — Mu 
Coleridge wiites thus 

Never surely was woik written so utterly unsatisfactory for 
both head and heait What we are or are to be ; what the I 
IS, is not even spoken of. But we are giavely told in the last 
paragraph, that, if we actviituously, the soul will remember 
a something of which we, while there was a We,^ad been 
likewise conscious, while our biothei Nothings, who had 
not been viituous, would be foi gotten by this Soul ! ' — though 
liow this unconscious Soul can be said to Jo^ct what, ac- 
cording to this hypothesis, she never knew anything at all 
about, I cannot even conjectuie And what is the basis of 
the whole system'? — mere Ipse dixits grounded on the mere 


Tins Intuition, (Anschauen,) is an Activity,\>ut the I cannot 
at once behold, and behold itself, as beholding, {amchauen, und 
itich amchituen, als anscliauend,) Ib. p 1:^1. Tiant>l 
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assumptions of the scheme of dead mechanical emanation 
S. T. C. 

At the end of Schelling'& Denkmal der Schrift \on den 
gottlichen Dingen, &c des Herrn Fnedr. Heinr. Jacobi, 
Mr, Coleridge has written * 

Spite of all the supenour airs of the Natur-Fhdosophen, 
I confess that, in the perusal of Ivant, I biealhe the free air 
of Good Sense and Logical Understanding with the light of 
Reason shining in it and through it , while in the Physics 
of Schelhng I am amused with happy conjectures, and in 
his Theology am bewildered by positions, which, in their first 
sense are transcendental {nber Jiiegend), in their literal sense 
scandalous. S. T C. 

In the blank page at the beginning Mr Cole? idge, after 
speaking of Sd\elLing\ great genius and intellectual vigour^ 
objects to his exaltation ot the Understanding over the 
Reason.’^ “What understanding^” he says, “That of 
which Jacobi bad spoken^ No such thing ’ but an Under- 
standing enlightened ; — in other woids, the whole Man 
spiritually regeneiated. There is doubtless much true and 
acute observation on the indefiniteness, the golden mists of 
Jacobi’s scheme , but it is so steeped m gall as to repel one 
from It. And then the Fancy is unlithesome and wooden, 
jointed in the wilful open-eyed dream — and the wit, the 
would be smile, sardonic throughout Dry humoui with a 
vengeance S T C 

On a margin of Schelling’s Phdosophie und Religion^ m 
which the authoi contends with a work of Eschennieyer’s, 
the aim of which is to leintegrate Philosophy with Faith, 
at p 7, Mr. C. writes * 

Whatevei St Paul, (the Apostle to and tinough the Un- 
derstanding) may have done, yet Christ and John use the 
word Fcith not as Eschenmeyei, &c. but as a total energy 
of the moral and intellectual being, destitute of all anti- 
thesis. S, T. C. 

On p, 5 Mr Coleridge writes ‘ 

Here we have strikingly exemplified the ill effects of 
ambiguous (i. e. double meaning) words even on highest 
minds. The whole dispute between Schellmg and Eschen- 
meyer aiises out of this, that what Eschenmeyer asserts of 
Faith (the fealty of the partial faculty, even of Reason itself, 
as merely speculative, to the focal energy, i.e. Reason -|- 
Will -{- Understanding =Spuit) Schelhng understands of 
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Belief, 1. e the substitution of the Will Imagination + 
Sensibility foi the Reason. S. T. C. 

Philosophy and Religion^ pp 21-2. 

If I do not deceive myself, the truth, which Schelling 
here tods in and after, like the moon in the scud and cloudage 
of a breezy November night, is more intelligibly and ade- 
quately presented in my scheme or Tetraxy. 

1. Absolute Prothesis. 

WILL absolutely and essentially causative of Reality. 
Therefore 

2 Absolute Thesis 

of its own reality. Mem-Pater, But the absolute Will 
self-realized is still absolutely creative of Reality. It has all 
Reality in itself, but it must likewise have all Reality in 
another. That is, all eternal relations are included in all 
Reality, and here there can be no difference but of relation, 
but this must be a real relation. 

3 Absolute Antithesis. 

^ But the absolute of Mem is Idea, ahsoluta adiequata, Deus 
Films. 

But where Alterity exists without difference of Attribute, 
the Father beholdeth himself m the only-begotten Son, and 
the Son acknowledgeth the Father m himself, an Act of ab- 
solute Unity is given, proceeding fiom the Father into the 
Son, from the Son into the Father — T£pixu)pri<^tg, processio 
intercii culam 

4 Absolute Synthesis, Love, Deus Spintus, 

From the beginning I avoid the false opposition of Real 
and Ideal, which embarrasses Schelling Idba with me is 
contradistinguished only from conception, notion, construc- 
tion, impression, sensation. S T. C. 

The Jahrbucher der Medicin ah Wissenscliaft and the 
Zeitsihnft der Spekulative Physik, edited by Schellmg, con- 
tain writings by a disciple of his. Dr, Steffens On pp 21-2 
of a Review by Steffens of the later natural-philgsophical wri- 
tings of the Editor in the latter, Mr. Coleridge says 

The clear-headed perspicuous Steffens, whom I love and 
honour with heart and head, could not but feel the obscurity 
and limping of Schell mg's thcoiy of warmth, or the ground- 
woik at least of the promised theory, as given in hi^Enifeit- 
ung and nothing but his reverential sense of Schellmg’s 
genius, would, I am peisuaded,have influenced him to adopt 
so implicifly hib great master's dynamico-atomistic assump- 

1 Y 
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tion of Simple Actions. As to Warmth, far more beautiful 
IS Steffens's own doctrine, who regards it as the Indifference 
between Light and Gravity And yet there must be a lower 
form of Light and Warmth, in which they stand in antago- 
nism Why not thus Let the highest product of Light 
(n b. not as the universal Antithesis to Gravity, including 
the power of sound, &c , but) as Lux phenomenon or Light 
commonly so called, be the outward pole or conespondent 
Excitant of Organization A lower will be a chemice^, or 
chemico-mechanical stuff, embodying the chemical powers of 
contraction, as Oxygen, — while the Warmth will appear 
the dilation m Hydrogen, the substance or magnetic product 
with which the one is combined and made latent being the 
metal y, the stuff representative of — Magnetism, and the 
other the metal x, the stuff lepresentative of Magnetism, 
not improbably Nitiogen itself The order would be thus • 


Lux phaenomeaon. 
— Electncity. 
Oxygen. 

Functions. 

1 Distinction. 

2. Contraction 

3. Fixation. f 


Caloric. 

-f- Electncity 
Hydrogen 

Functions 

1 Diffusion. 

2 Dilation. 

3 Vis fluidifica. j. 


t i.e. When it acts on a Fluid, — for a Fluid is that which 
has no distinguishable parts the oxygen acts therefore on 
the whole as at all and one. But foi the same reason, when 
It acts on a Solid {—lectius. Rigid) it exeits the same fixive 
power by causing a retraction of each parCIcle in upon itself, 
as It were, and thus produces the phenomenon of pulveriza- 
tion or multeity, and the quality of positive hardness. The 
power everted is the same in both, and differenced only by 
the subjects, 

X Hydrogen Flmdumjluidmmum aercum guidem propter 
levitotem ejus relativam^ baud vet 0 aer. An Air. 

Jahhucher der Med Drilt. Band, zweyt Heft. Ueber 
die Vegetation von H. Steffens. P. 197. 

Thou^askest how we presume to say anything about vege- 
tation, without having spoken on the nature of light. Hast 
thou seen it, or is it not seeing itself ? Steflf Transl. 

There is a quackery in passages like these, very^inpleasant 
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to my feelings. This fierdpacrig dg dWo ykvog without no- 
tice ! Dujragst* — What do I ask ? — or concerning what ’ 
Light as an object — that somewhat, m the absence of which 
vegetables hlanch^ &c. And Steffens answers me as if we 
had been conversing of subjective Light — and asks me, is 
It not the same as Light ’ Is not its esse in the videre ^ I 
see a herring, — I see milk, — I slice the fresh herring length- 
ways and suspend the slips in a clear phial of milk, — all this 
IS But in an hour or two I see the phial shining, I 

see a luminous apparition, and, if I darken the room, I can 
see other things by it within the sphere of a foot Now it is 
this, we were talking of and what sense is there in saying . 
Isi es nicht das Sehen selbst ? S. T C. 

At the end of some remarks on a treatise by Franz Baader 
Ueber Starr es und Fhessendes, immediately following that 
of Steffens on Vegetation, Mr. Coleridge says . 

The word matter, materia, is among the most obscure 

and unfixed in the whole nomenclature of metaphysics, and 
I am afraid that the knot must be cut, 1 . e. a fixed mean- 
ing must be arbitrarily imposed on the word, as I have done 
in defining 

Matter as mere videri >£ (opposed to) spirit as quod a git 
et non apparet, the synthesis being body. At all events I 
would have preferred the terms Quantity and Quality . thus : 

Materia -f- Spmtus = Corpus. Ergo Materia est in cor^ 
pore • spmtus agit per Corpus. Matter and Spirit are Body . 
then Spirit (2) re-emerges m moments, as a property or func- 
tion of Body, but in omni tempore and as the whole per to^ 
talitatem immamentem — it is Quality — Spmtus potentialis» 
Again Materia ens in cor/?ore=: Quantity, T, C. 


Note A, a, p 28 

I T has been thought that this epigram was suggested by 
one m a book called Terra- Films, or The secret His- 
tory of the University of Oxfoid, London, 1J2T5. I give the 
older epigram, though I think its paternal relationship to the 
later one by no means clear on internal evidence, and know 
not that my father evei saw the volume which contains it. 

Upon some vejses of Father William. 

“ Tby veises are immoitalj 0 ’ my friend, 

For^he who leads them, reads them to no end,^^ 

No XXVI, vol. 1 . p, 142 
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Note A. b. p. 59. 

P REFIXED to the works of Cowley is an Account of 
his Life and Writings by T. Sprat, aftei wards Bishop 
of Rochester. Mi . Coleridge alludes to his suppression of 
Cowley ^s letters, on which subject Sprat says ‘‘ The truth is, 
the letters that pass between particular friends, if they aie 
written as they ought to be, can scarce ever be fit to seethe 
light. They should not consist of fulsome compliments, or 
tedious polities, or elaborate elegancies, or general fancies, 
but they should have a native clearness and shortness, a do- 
mestical plainness, and a peculiar kind of familiarity ,Pwhich 
can only affect the humour of those to whom they were in- 
tended. The very same passages, which make writings of 
this nature delightful amongst fnends, will lose all manner 
of taste, when they come to be read by those that are indiffe- 
rent In such letters <the souls of men should appear un- 
dressed . and in that negligent habit, they may be fit to be 
seen by one or two in a chamber, but not to go abroad into 
the streets,” 

There are many very delightful domestic letters, which 
are quite unfit for publication ; and on the other hand many 
letters fit for the public eye have been written to friends , as 
those of Cowper In general it may be said that men of 
genius, especially if their intellectual powers ha\ e been cul- 
tivated, are apt to rise above mere home wit and wisdom 
even when they are speaking of home matters; they seldom 
treat details and particulars merely as such, but quickly 
bring them into the light of principles and general truths, 
and even in their chamber are fit to go abroad into the 
streets, — nay fitter sometimes than if they had diessed them- 
selves for a public entertainment Few will agree with Sprat 
that “ making of this nature should be published,” though 
care should be taken to publish nothing which really answers 
to his description in suiting only “ the humour of those for 
whom it was ifhtepded.” “ Fulsome compliments and tedious 
polities” are fit neither for private nor public perusal. S. C. 

Note A. c. p 60 

T he'* illustration of St. Nepomuc occurs in Richter's 
Blumen-Frucht-und’^Dorven-Stucke (Flower, Fruit, 
and Thorn Pieces) chap, v The author says Since the tas- 
ters,” (critics or reviewers,) ‘‘seldom write books oiemselves, 
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they have the more leisure for looking over and valuing 
those of others , occasionally indeed they write bad ones, 
and theiefoie know immediately the look of a bad book 
when one comes in then way.’* (Noel’s Transl. p 135.) 
They know the look of it certainly; they recognise in it the 
old familiar features, and conceive an affection for it at first 
sight. But they are far from knowing or declaring it to be 
bad. The same delusion that led them to write bad books 
under the impression that they were writing good ones, 
attends them when they enter upon the office of critic, and 
then they mistake bad for good and good for bad ; but 
doubtless the remembrance that they themselves have been 
condemned as writers makes them eager to find writers 
whom they may condemn 111 their turn ; as boys at school, 
though they cannot retaliate upon their toi mentors, yet feel 
It a compensation to inflict upon others what has been in- 
flicted on them. But, as Mr. Carl\;le says, all flesh, and 
reviewer-flesh too, is fallible and pardonable,’^ and they 
who have suffered from reviewers, though their depositions 
may he heard in evidence, are not to pronounce the final 
judgment on their ments and demerits, S. C. 


Note A. d, p. 96. 

S INCE this was printed, being assured by a friend that 
the story contained in the author’s note at p 96, is told 
in one of Jeremy Taylor’s Sermons, I sought again and found 
It m Sermon XII. of the Twenty-seven preached at Golden 
Grove, entitled The Mercy of the Divme Judgments , or, 
God’s method in curing sinners. But either Mr Coleridge 
has added to the passage given by him as a quotation, as well 
as slightly altered it, 01 he must have found the story with a 
different comment m some other place. The words of Tay- 
lor are these . St Lewis the king having sent Ivo, Bishop 
of Chartres, on an embassy, the bishop met %woman on the 
way, grave, sad, fantastic, and melancholtt, with fire in one 
hand, and water in the other He asked what those symbols 
meant. She answered, My purpose is with fire to burn 
paradise, and with my water to quench the flames of hell, 
that men may serve God witliout the incentives 0 ? hope and 
fear, and purely for the love of God.” He then pioceeds 
But this woman began at the wrong end,” &c. S. C. 
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Note A. p. 107. 

A fter the chapters which treat of Association of Ideas 
in this volume were printed I met with the following 
remaiks in The Life and Correspondence of David Hume, a 
new publication by J. H Burton, Esq Advocate The 
author quotes the passage in the B. L. concerning Hume^s 
probable obligations to Aquinas, — then Sir J. M explffna- 
tion, which disposes of the external evidence undoubtedly . 
then proceeds to say 

“ With regal d to the internal evidence, the passage of 
Aquinas particularly referred to, which will be found below, ^ 
refers to memory, not imagination, to the lecall of images m 
the 1 elation to each other in which they have once had a 
place in the mind, not to the foimation of new associations, 
01 aggregates of ideas there , nor will it bring the theories 
to an identity, that, atfoording to Hume^s doctrine, nothing 
can be recalled in the mind unless its elements have aheady 
been deposited there in the form of ideas, because the observa- 
tions of Aquinas apply altogether to the reminiscence of 
aggiegate objects.^^ 

Neither Maasz nor Coleridge could have been unaware, 
that both text and commentary relate to Memoiy and Recol- 
lection. But what is Memory'? Stewart, so distinguished 
for psychological analysis, tells us, that the word “ always 
expresses some modification of that faculty, which enables 
us to tieasure up, and preserve foi future use, the knowledge 
we acquire ”t Locke says, “this laying up of our ideas in 
the lepositoiy of the Memoiy signifies no more but this, that 
the mind has a power in many cases to revive perceptions 


Quaufloque reminiscitui ahqms incipiens ab aliquaie, cujus 
memoiatur, a qua procedit ad aliam tnplici latione. Quandoque 
qmdem ratione himilitudimbj sicut quaiido aliqnii, memoratui de 
Socrate, et per i^oc pccumt ei FlatOt qin eit simiUh ei m i>apientia , 
quandoque veio latione cant) arietatis, sicut si atiquis memoietur 
Hector ts, et pei hoc occurrit ei Achille'i, Quandoque veio latione 
propmqui tails cujuscumque^ Mcwt cum ahqnis memor estpaUis, et 
per hoc occuiut ei Jilius Et eadem latio e^t de quacumqve aim 
propinquitiitet veL societatis, vel locif vel tempo? is, et proptei hoc jit 
reminibcentia, quia rnotus horum se invicem cousequuntur, Coin- 
mentary Lectio V. b p. 26 Antw. Edit. 1612 

t Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind«' chap. vi. 
s. 1. p. 306, 
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which it has once had, with this additional perception an- 
nexed to them, that it has had them before.'^ 

Memory then, as commonly understood, is the faculty of 
preserving and recalling mental representations, together 
with the consciousness that they have been presented to the 
mind before and in this sense it is obviously a mode of the 
Imagination, which is in general “ the faculty of representing 
an^bject without the presenceofit in the intuition/' although 
likewise a modification of the Judgment, inasmuch as it 
judges of present thoughts and images that they are the same 
as past ones. Maasz observes indeed that, strictly taken. 
Memory is simply the power of perceiving this identity of 
present with past representations, which Hobbes calls a 
“ mixt sense, but internal /' but that, since this presupposes 
the recalling of former ones, and we may add, the retaining 
them to be recalled, the common use of speech makes a 
qmd pro quo and ascribes the latter also to Memory .f Now 
It IS certainly the broad popular sense of Memory which 
Aristotle and Aquinas treat of, in which sense it belongs in 
part to Imagination , and surely the pnnciple whereby we 
recall ideas and preserve them in a certain order is the same 
as the general principle of the association of ideas, though 
Aristotle does not expressly say this because his object did 
not require it. “ The observations of Aquinas apply to the 
reminiscence of aggregate objects." — ^True — but do they not 
at the same time shew how the^objects came to be aggre- 
gated'^ Causa autem remimscendi, says Aquinas, est orcio 
motuum qui relinquuntur 111 anima ex prima impiesHione 
quod primo opprehendimm J The process of recollection 
depends on the ^rder of the motions left in the mind from 
the first impression , and Aquinas, after Aiistotle, states the 
law of that older, though only, as Sii J. Mackintosh observes, 
for the sake of explaining recollection The objects are 
strung together, like beads, upon the string of propinquity 
or relationship , in lemimscence we lay hold of the string, 
and follow it with the hand, till we arnve Qi the particular 
bead which we wish to bung close to the *670 Mr. Burton 
says that “ the scope of Aquinas’s remarks has more refe- 
rence to mnemonics or artificial memoiy than to association 
But since artificial memory depends wholly upon associa- 


Hum Understand b, 11. cap. x, s 2. 
t Veisuch der Einhdduvgski aft, pp. 16-17. 
$ Commentary, Lectio V. a. p. 26. 
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tion, and association itself also depends on memory — (for we 
could not connect any one mental presentation with another 
if we could not preserve those we have once had and distin- 
guish them fiom such as are immediately present,) — Aqui- 
nas could not well refer to the principles of the one without 
indicating the law of the other. Memory comes into act 
only in conjunction with other powers of the mind ; its rela- 
tion to phantasy or imagination is implied by Hobbes in his 
Human Natuie, chap iii. and it is plainly stated by AristStle 
De Memoria, cap. i Tt fiev ohv iari ixvruirj mi ro iivrifxo- 
vsvsiv dprjrat, on (pavraffixarog, wg sIkovoq ov (pavracrpay sKtg* 
What then memoiy and to remember is, hath been said, 
namely that it is the habit of the phantasm, as the image of 
that which the phantasm represents that is, says Aquinas, 
a certain habitual conservation of the phantasm, not indeed 
according to itself, for that belongs to the imaginative virtue, 
but inasmuch as the phantasm is the image alicujus prms 
sensati, of something previously perceived by sense In this 
first chapter Aristotle shews that Memory has its seat in the 
same power of the soul as phantasy Tivog fiiv olv rwv rijc 
4'^X^S 7] pvfiixrjt (pavipbVi 'on ovTrsp kuI ri (fiavraaia. It 

IS true that Memory is concerned with intellectual lepresen- 
tations as well as sensible ones, and therefore, as Maasz ob- 
serves, does not belong to Imagination alone ; but neither 
does association of ideas belong to Imagination alone, all 
our “ ideas of reflection” are associable m the same way 
and by the same influences as those of sensation, though the 
formei are not imaged Mr. Coleridge did not think it 
necessaiy to state the connection between memoiy and 
other cognitive powers of the soul when h^, passed at once, 
at the end of chap vii fiom “ Association of Ideas” to 
‘‘ Acts of Memory.” 

Insisting upon the merits of Hume’s classification, Mr 
Burton observes, that it embodies cause and effect but not 
contrariety , that of Aquinas contiariety^ but not cause and 


By contrariety Aquinas does not seem to have meant con- 
trast xn being and character, but opposition or antagonism in 
position, at least in his first mention of it. His example of Achil- 
les and Hep^tor shows this, for they were signal adversaries, but 
not directly opposed to each other m qualities of mind or body. 
Aristotle’s expression tvavnov might signify any opposedness , 
and m a subsequent paragraph (e. p. 26) Aquinas explains con- 
trariety as contrast, when he is concerned with Aristotle's own 
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effect, and that ^*in a division into three elements this dis- 
crepancy IS material.’^ Hume refined upon the older clas- 
sification no doubt; he was not likely to overlook cause and 
effect, on which subject he wrote his most remarkable essay; 
but I doubt whether this division into three elements is so 
very material. Nearness in time and nearness in space, 
though they may form one clause of a sentence, ar^ different 
kinds of nearness, and on the other hand cause and effect 
mult in part be subordinated to them when viewed in refe- 
rence to association, — -likeness and contrast are not quite 
reducible to one principle, if the last may ‘‘ be considered as 
a mixture of carnation and reseynhlancel^ It is perhaps better 
to say, as Mr Coleridge does, that there aTeJive occasioning 
causes of recollections, or five sorts of connections of ideas 
more or less distinguished from each other, all containing the 
idea of nearness,'^ but each, I should suppose, exerting an 
influence on the association, m its own individual right. 

Mr Burton’s assumption that “ Coleiidge failed to keep 
in view, in his zeal to discover some curious thing, &c that 
the classification is not that of Aquinas, but of Aristotle,*' is 
puzzling. Ml Coleridge’s aim all along is to shew the clas- 
sification to have been originally Aristotle’s, and Aiistotle’s 
commentatoi is only called into court by him to depose on 
this point. Those who imagine that Mr Coleridge had no 
other object, than to detect Hume or any one else in pla- 
giarism, are judging him not by himself but by others very 
unlike him. 


Note B. p 112. 

T he elder Reimarus, Hermann Samuel, was a learned 
philologer t)f the eighteenth century, the author of 


illustration of proceeding from the moistuie of the\tmosphere 
to Autumn, a dry season. 

Speaking of Dr. Brown Sir James Mackintosh says : ** He 
falls into another and more unaccountable error^n ijepresenting 
his own 1 eduction of Mr. Hume's principles of association (re- 
semblance, contrariety, causation, contiguity in time or place) 
to the one principle of contiguity, as a discovery of his own, by 
which Ins theory is distinguished from ** the universal opinion 
of philosophers ’* Nothing but too exclusive a cous^eration of 
the doctrines of the Scottish school could have led him to speak 
thus of w'hat was hinted by Aristotle, distinctly laid down by 
Hobbes, and fully unfolded both by Hartley and Condillac,” 
Ethical Philosophy, p 164. 
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several woiks, but best known by his writings on the instinct 
of animals, and since his death by the attribution to him of 
the famous Wolfenbuttel Fragments, published by Lessing 
in 1774 and 1777, his authorship of which was in the end 
put beyond doubt 

His son, Joh Alb. Heinrich, was born at Hamburg in 
1729, attained to eminence as a physician m his native city, 
became Professor of the Natural Sciences at the Gymnasium 
in 1796, died at Ranzau m 1814. Archdeacon Hare believes 
him to have been ‘‘a lationahzing moralist of the same class 
as Franklin, one of those who imagined that the world might 
be regeneiated by philosophy,’^ and mentions that his wri* 
tings were chiefly on electricity, conductors, &c. which led 
him into a kind of contioversy with Kant. J A H. Rei- 
marus, though of his Father’s mind in regard to revelation, 
appears to have belonged to the higher order of those who pro- 
fess to hold what is commonly called (by a misnomer as Mi 
Coleridge has affirmed) natural religion. He maintained the 
existence of a Supreme Being, not as a mere abstraction, — 
which he insisted that on Spinoza’s system He is made to ap- 
pear, however the author of that system may have protested 
against such a consequence, — ^butas the living God, the source 
of all being, from oui relations to whom, prayer, thanksgiving, 
and adoration naturally aiise, but whose natuie and ways 
are not properly apprehensible by us, — in whom to know^ to 
will, and to woik aieone thing. His language on this sub- 
ject IS very similar to that used afterwards by Fichte in his 
Bestimmuvg des Menschen, But Reimams declared that the 
proof of all which men ought to know and believe for their 
soul’s good in religion can never be deiived from appearances, 
occurrences, tuidition, history or sayings of Fatheis, nor 
through inward illumination or feeling or immediate inspira- 
tion, but,^mistaken man^ — ceitainly through development, 
comparison and examination of the complex and connec- 
tion of tiuths, or by the labour of the understanding set 
forth in due ojjder through the connection of thought These 
views he unfolds in a treatise Vebei die Grnnde der memch^ 
lichen Erkenntniss und der naturlichen Religion, and I sup- 
pose It IS to a brief passing refutation of materialism, given 
in sections 3-7, at the beginning of this woik, that Mr Cole- 
ridge refers m the second sentence of chap. vi. of this 
volume. S. C. 
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Note D. p. 213. 

\ BOUT the close of the fourth century, and probably 
-Ol during the lifetime of Odin, Ulphilas, an Arian of 
Mcesia, undertook the conversion of the Goths He trans- 
lated from the Greek many portions of Scripture into the 
Moeso-gothic language, {see Mu kaelis^s Introduc4ion to the 
Ne^ Testament^ % 82-87,) went as a missionary among the 
inhabitants of Dacia, and succeeded in drawing their atten- 
tion to the contents of the Sacred Books. So many Dacians 
had served in the army at Constantinople, or had visited that 
city from motives of commerce or curiosity, that the founda- 
tion of Christian places of worship among them had become 
a public wish. Ulphilas obtained from the Emperor Valeus, 
at Constantinople, the requisite patronage, and was honoured 
with a sort of episcopal jurisdiction over the Churches which 
he had founded, and the tribes whicji he bad undeitaken to 
instruct, and he deserved by his virtues the confidence and 
allegiance of his extensive flock. 

Of his translations from Scripture, but a small portion 
of the Gospel has been preserved, which was edited at Ox- 
ford in 1750, by Lye, and in divers cities of the Continent 
by Junius, by Ihre, and lately by Zahn, at Weissenfeh, 1805. 
This version disputes with the poems of 0dm the honoui of 
being the oldest monument of German liteiature.’' From 
Taylor's Historic Survey of German Poetry. Vol. I. p. 93 

Note E p 214. 

O TFRIDE or Ottfiide was a pious and learned monk, 
who spent fhe greater pait of his life in the Monastery 
of Weissemburg m Lower Alsace. Taylor, m the Ilistoiic 
Survey, says that he studied at Fulda, and wiote before the 
year 876 , that his rimed Pater Nostei, rimed Bucharistic 
Hymn, metrical version of various portions of Scripture, and 
rimeless poem on the Nativity are to be found in Hirkes. 
He also wrote a grammar foi the sake of purifying the Gei- 
man language, or rather completed that which Charlemagne 
had begun. S C. 

Note F. p. 215. 

H ans SACIIS, whose proper name was Lout7dorfrer, 
was boin atNuinbeig m 1494, became a Piotestant, 
edited his poems in 1558, and died in 1576. In early youth 
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he wandered fiom city to city, }Oining the Meistersanger^ 
who composed godly poems and hymns, and sang them m 
the Churches, wherever he went. He has been described 
as a pattern of virtue, who withdrew others from the ways of 
vice to good and holy living. Taylor says that his poems tilled 
three folio volumes, that they were received with noisy ap- 
probation because they had a very popular turn and favoured 
the new doctrine, and compares the author to one Pierce 
the Plouman, who in like manner, by his satirical verses, 
lent an efficacious assistance to Wickliffe 
The collection of the poems of Hans Sachs, edited by Bus- 
chingat Nurnberg, 1816, contains Tragedies, Plays, Farces, 
Dialogues, Sonnets, Fables, Merry Tales, and Drolleries, 
the style of which is simple in thought and expression, but 
easy and flowing, the metre shoit and ballad-like, generally 
the eight or nine syllable iambic with rhyme, A tiagic 
drama on the Creation ^and Fall of Adam and his Expulsion 
from Paradise, is placed first in the collection. This first 
volume {erst. Buck ) contains the grotesque Play on the 
story of Cain and Abel, which Mr C describes in the Re- 
mains, I. pp. 76-7., translated by Sachs from the Latin of 
Melancthon, It is at p. 143 The first and last parts of 
this piece are not very congruous with each other. In the 
last act we have the aw’ful adult Cain of the Old Testament , 
in the earlier ones, a naughty good for nothing boy, who runs 
away from his tasks to fight with duty rough lads in the 
street, and longs to give that mammy-child, Abel, a good 
knock on the head The dialogues between this sweet youth 
and his brother and parents, when he refuses to come and 
be washed and made smart to appear before the heavenly 
Examiners the next day, aie amusingly natuial, and show 
that Melancthon did not always abide in his study or the 
assemblies of the learned, but was acquainted with sin in its 
every day juvenile forms. This drama, which is entitled The 
unlike Children of Eve, and how God spake to them, is the 
prince of all naughty and good child stories . and if these are 
to be reckoned aihong the fruits of the Reformation, they aie 
not among its best. But the tendency to bring the grotesque 
and the trivial into connection with serious and sacred sub- 
jects has been called “ the disease of the age,^' and was by 
no raeanS confined to the Reforming party Archdeacon 
Hare thinks that the poem entitled — ^The Devil seeks him 
an abode upon earth, {Zweit. Bach p. 52), may have sug- 
gested the general plan of the Devil’s WalL It’^descnbes 
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the Devil roaming about upon earth and observing the various 
ways of wickedness therein , but the details of the two poems 
are perfectly different. The drift of the older piece was 
puritanical , to warn youth against the ungodliness of the 
dance. The most marked piece of Ilans Sachs about the 
Reformation is that called The Wittemberg Nightingale, (c/ie 
Wittembergisc/i^ Nachtigall^) which describes the raumnae- 
ries and corruptions of Popery, the Scriptural cfoctrme of 
Matin Luther, and the persecution undergone by his fol- 
lowers. Thib is alongish piece, consisting of 701 lines. In 
regard to what Mr C. sa^ys m § 2 of p. 201, 1 have learned 
by the kindness of the Chevalier Bunsen, that there is a 
hymn by Hans Sachs, hut one that does not at all answer to 
Mr C’s description, — that he could not indeed have known 
of Its existence, and that he must have been thinking of 
Luther’s own Hymn of the Reformation ; that he was also 
mistaken in ascribing The Morning Star, (der Morgemtem\ 
to the Nurnberg poet. Both these? devotional poems are 
contained in his Excellency’s Andachthuck, (Hymn and Prayer 
Book), the first at p 263, the second at p 203, with the 
name of the author, Phil. Nicolai. S. C. 

Note G. p. 216. 

7i/FARTIN OPITZ was born at Breslau in 1595, and 

JLVA wrote Latin and German poems; which last are 
remarkable for a terseness hitherto unknown Suspected of 
Socinianism, he was protected by Bethlem Gabor, Prince of 
Transylvania, who made him rector of a fi ee-school at Weis- 
senburg. IIis poems were printed at Frankfort, in 1623 ; 
and have since frequently been re-edited He died of a con- 
tagious fever m 1639 

The reputation of Opitz, perhaps, surpassed his merits, as 
it reposed rather on polish of diction than on strength of 
thought , his style however found many imitators." Historic 
Survey, I 172-3 

J G Eichhorn’s Geschichte der Literalmr, after stating 
that Wekhrlin and Opitz arose, the one in 1618, in the 
South, the other m 1620, m the North of Germany, that 
both took very much the same course in attempting to intro- 
duce a better taste and style in poetry, both sought to en- 
noble and dignify the romantic material, by mocfels selected 
from the ancients and the Italians, but that Wekhilin with his 
infenouv power and cultivation remained without imit\tor«, 
pioceeds to say “ Opitz on the contrary founded a poetical 
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school m Silesia, which maintained and piopagated the 
good taste he had awakened for more than half a century. 
Such a model as Opitz deseived success From how many 
irregular excrescences has he not cleared the German tongue ’ 
with how many new words, expressions, and applications, 
has he enriched it I For this purpose he availed himself with 
a very pure taste of the old German poets and later writers 
of ballads,' through whom he obtained, ashy inheritance, the 
romantic materials which he improved , along with tll^se 
German sources he studied the Greeks and Romans, as the 
fathers of a sound taste, and the works of the genius of our 
western and southern neighbouis, especially the Italians. 
From the last he borrowed the sonnet, and the melo-drama, 
the ancients he imitated in didactic and lyric poetry; suc- 
cessful in the former but far from happy in the latter, when 
he sought to rise above the light song , for of the loftier ode, 
either as regards its matter oi spirit, he had not the lemotest 
conception,^^ Translation. {V lej ster Band. Ih Aht\i pp 
770-71 ) S. C 


Note H. p 216 

I NTERESTING accounts of the writers here mentioned 
are contained in the first volume of Taylor’s Ilistoiic 
Survey. Christian Furchtegott Gellert was born July 4, 
1715, at Haynichen in Saxony, where his fathei, who had 
twelve other children, was Pastoi lie died, Dec 5, 1769, 
longing for his release, for, like our own delightful Cowper, 
v/hile he produced strains apt to inspiie genial feelings in 
others, mirth and a love of nature, and even m hearts no 
longer yodng and gladsome for a while to r<?new 

Vernal delight and joy able to diive 
All sadness but de&pair, 

he was hinfself saddened by miseiable hypochondria, which, 
after shadowing his eaily life with passing clouds, at length, 
instead of dispensing itself, gaiheied round him and darkened 
his whole sky In 1758, he became Professoi of Moral 
Philosophy at Leipzig, and was veiy popular as a Lecturer, 
In 1746 he collected his Fables m V-eise, winch had “asto- 
nishing success and form, perhaps, the first native poetic 
work of te modern Germans, which became decidedly and 
nationally popular.'' The complete edition of his works, 
in five octavo volumes, appeared but a few months before 
his decease. 

Friednc Gottlieb Klopstock was boin m the Abbey at 
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Quedlmhurg July 2, 1724, was the son of the land-steward 
of the domain, and eldest of ten children. He died m 1 803, 
and was buried with great solemnity on the 22nd of March. 
The Danish Minister Bernstorff, struck with his poetical 
talents, invited him to Copenhagen, and obtained for him a 
pension of four hundred dollars for his support, while he 
completed his great work The Messiah, the first three cantos 
of which, already published, had made a great sdhsation*in 
Gewaany. The Danish capital was his home till 1771 In 
1798 he began to superintend a new and complete edition 
of his works, the first ten volumes of which contain his poetiy, 
consisting of Odes, Epigrams, Dramas, and The Messiah, 
(with which vol. 111 . commences), an Epic Poem of twenty 
books in Hexameter verse. Mr. Coleridge compares it with 
Paiadise Lost in Lecture X. (Lit. Remains, 1. p. 173.) 
According to Mr. Taylor, Klopstock was far from rivalling 
Milton m the ‘^habitual demeanour'^ becoming a great 
sacredpoet, — set no such example of Chnstian strictness, even 
after gaming fame by The Messiah, as that sublimest of 
Puritans, the author of Paradise Lost. Mr Coleridge has 
piotested against profaning the awful name of Milton, by 
associating it with the epithet Puritan.*^ Yet he would not 
have wholly dissented from the opinion of a well known 
w liter, now amongst us, who calls “ this Puritanism of ours,” 
— that IS, the thing itself, in its pure rather than puntarncal 
form, — “ among the noblest Heroisms that ever transacted 
itself on this earth.^^ 

Charles William Ramler was born in 1725 at Colberg in 
Pomerania, of needy parents, and received his early educa- 
tion at the orphan school of Stettin. He became Professor 
of Logic and Fftie Literature in the Berlin Academy for 
cadets, which office and his various literary exertions main- 
tained him comfortably till 1787, when he obtained a pen- 
sion, a seat in the academy, and a shaie in the (iirection of 
the National Theatie. He died in 1798 of pulmonaiy con- 
sumption, after having withdrawn from his employments for 
some time before from ill health His ^oSms, consisting 
chiefly of odes, m the manner of lloiace, obtained great po- 
pularity. They were first collected apart in 1772. Taylor 
observes that, though the lyiic works of Ramler might be 
objected to by a severe critic, as having too mu(ii the cha- 
racter of imitations, yet while Lessing passed for an Aris- 
totle, Mendelsohn for a Plato, and Gieim foi an Anacreon, — 
and all «(f those were friends of his, — to him the epithet of the 
German Plorace was applied with less hypeibole. 
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Gotthold Ephraim Lessing was born at Kamenz in Po- 
merania, in January 1729, was the son of a clergyman, 
(himself a voluminous writer) and the eldest of twelve chil- 
dren. He died at Hamburg, Feb. 15, 1781, after a life of 
many changes and various literary employments, having re- 
ceived the appointment of Librarian at Wolfenbuttel m 1769 
fiom the Hereditary Prince of Brunswick. His poetry con- 
sis^ts of Epigrams, Minor poems, Fables and Plays, of which 
Nathan the Wise, an argumentative drama, has been iHost 
celebrated, and, as cm tailed by Schiller, became a favourite 
acting play throughout Germany. He appears however to 
have been far greater as a critic and polemic than as a poet, 
and wrote in an admirably clear style, and with considerable 
powei of thought and erudition, on religion, philosophy, 
literature and art. A wmer in the Gent's Mag of May, 
1846, contrasting him with Voltaiie, after speaking of his 
close rigid logic, and eminently philosophical mind, affirms 
that the love of ti uth; not the love of fame, was the active 
spi ing, the vital principle, of his intellectual activity.'' 

Lessing is an author admired and extolled by men who 
have evidently no taste for German literature in its peculiar 
character, although it has lately been said, in au able aiticle 
on Lessing m the Edmboro' Review (No. 166) that he “first 
gave to German literatuie its national tendencies and phy- 
siognomy," that while Klopstock made it Engtish, Wieland 
French, X-essing made it Geiman. Tins lemnik lests, I 
think, upon no veiy solid grounds, at least as to Lessing’s 
priority, for was not Klopstock, in all his attempts at iival- 
ling the great English Epic, — with his cumulated ornaments 
and multitudinous imagery — “ festoons ot angels sincrmiy at 
every soar of the interminable ascension”— thoioughly Teu- 
tonic — and Wieland’s Muse, even accoiding to his own ac- 
count, Geimainzed Italian lather than French'^ That some 
French pcTets endeavoured like him to turn thoir strains on 
Classic and on Italian models is but a limited giound of 
resemblance, Jhe Wallenstein ot Schillei and the finest 
pans of Goethe's Faust aie perhaps moie like English poetry 
of the first order, and have less unlikeness lo it, than any 
other products of the Geiman Muse, and for this reason 
that they are the best German poetry; and that, as the most 
beautiful Ibims and faces of all nations aie alike in their 
predominant characteristics, so the finest and jjurest poetry 
of every nation has more m it winch is common to all na- 
tions and less of mere national featuie than the tufetiour 
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kinds. But perhaps a national cast of thought is more 
be discerned m prose writers than m poets. The &tyk of 
Lessing is too good and pure to be eminently national. 

The ‘‘ compeers of the four writers above mentioned were 
Hagedorn, Schlegel, Ebert, Kramer, Gleim, Kleist and others. 
Wieland, Herdei and Burgei, more celebrated than those 
last named, came upon the held before they all hai^ retiied 
from It. S. C. 

Note I. p. 217 

T he characteristics of German intellect Mr. Coleridge 
has given m The Friend (vol. iii. pp. 69-73. Essay I. 
4th edit ) “ If I take the three great countries of Europe, '' 
he says m respect of intellectual character, — I should cha- 
racterize them in the following way — premising only that 
in the fiist line of the first two tables I mean to imply that 
genius, rare in all countries, is equal both of these, the 
instances equally numeious, not, therefore, contia-distin- 
guishing either from the other, but both from the third 
country 

GERMANY. ENGLAND. FRANCE. 

Genius Genius Cleverness 

Talent Sense Talent 

Fancy Humour Wit. 

So again with regard to the forms and effects, in which 
the qualities manifest themselves intellectually 

GERMANY. ENGLAND. FRANCE. 

Idea or Law Anticipated Law discovered Theory invented 
Totality Selection Particularity 

Distinctness Clearness Palpability^ 

Of “idea or law anticipated^' he remarks that this, as 
coordinate with genius, applies likewise to the few oiiiy, and, 
conjoined with the two following qualities, includes or sup- 
poses, as Its consequences and accompaniments, specula- 
tions, system, method, &c.'' He represents ^he mind of 
the three countries as bearing the following relations to time, 

GERMANY. ENGLAND. FRANCE. 

Past and Future Past and Present The Present. 

“ The parent vice of German Literature,” says the article 
on Lessing referred to in the last note, “ is want of distinct 
purpose, and, as consequences of this, want of masculine 
character ^d chastened style.” Hence, according tq the 

1 z 
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reviewer, its “ manifest inferiority’^ to our own Others, on 
the conti^iy, consider it a special met it in German lite- 
rature that it does not attempt, oi at least hold it necessary, 
to comprehend its whole purpose befoiehand , that it has 
for its object to enlarge the domain of revealed tiuth and 
knowledge, the entire fiuits of tlie discoveiy in these particu- 
lars beipg left for time to disclose It is a besetting evil 
of English literature that scarcely any thing is produced 
here, the want of which is not felt and declaied, beRireit 
makes its appearance. The vice of the English mind, m 
the present age, as many feel, is its pseudo-practicality , 
every thing treated of must issue in something to be done 
forthwith and outwardly, to be enjoyed sensuously or senti- 
mentally The Germans write on a different principle or 
fiom a different impulse, they are not such slaves to the 
comjorU of life as we are, and conserjiiently caie more for 
puie intellectual activity, can bettei afford to say with Ba- 
con opeia ipsa plur IS Jui Hilda sunt, quaknus sunt ventatis 
pignora, quam propter vita: commoda They wiite far moie 
than we do, in a free spirit of enteipiize, that takes no bond 
beforehand, but carries on the adventurer with hopes the 
larger because undefined, and \ery slight fears of censure or 
contempt. They go exploring in all directions , and though 
doubtless m many diiections nothing is to be found but bar- 
lenness, — though many of the travellers are not furnished 
with the powers and means necessary for drawing any ad- 
vantage fiom such expeditions, though most of them are too 
little lestrained by spiritual habits of awe and reverence, 
yet, can it be doubted that, acting in this spiiit, they have 
made discoveries in fiuitful regions, while the English have 
been making none, have been maiching with a pompous 
measured gait along beaten tracks, and, what is moie to be 
contemned, maintaining that by the old roads men may reach 
new places, the need of arriving at wdiich they cannot but 
feel, even while they declaim against the presumption of 
travelling o^lieiwise than as our fathers travelled before us; 
for instance, th'ht by the old doctrine of Inspiration (the ver- 
bal doctrine) we can harmonize the new views of Holy Writ 
which pi esent themselves to advancing thought and a develop- 
ment of mind as necessary and natural as that roses should 
blow in the summei season. The divinity of Scriptuie is a 
truth which no intellectual error can throw into total dark- 
ness, because it shines with light reflected from the very 
heairt and moral being ; but men obscure and tlislionour it 
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by persisting in presenting it under the form which it seemed 
to wear in the twilight of reflection, even whil^a stronger 
day IS revealing its true lineaments more clearly. 

Let us judge the “ worthy Teutones’’ as thinkers and wri- 
ters not by the quantity of their chaff but by the quantity of 
their grain, the good gram which already enteis into our 
own loaf. Much that is German may be found in thejthoughfe 
of our most marked writers, even those that are fighting against 
vvhaf they call Germanim But no sooner do we abstract 
the solid matter from the mass of the unsound that floats 
aiound it, than we foiget whence it came. When it is found 
to be Catholic it is no longer admitted to be Teutonic, and 
unless It is hollow and visionary it is not recognized as 
German. 

Who can wonder that one who sees a “manifest infe- 
riority^^ in German literatuie to English literature of the 
same period — (if our literature of past ages is meant to be in- 
cluded the comparison is haidly faii^— should ascribe this 
inferiority to a “ want of culture” in the pioducers ^ I how- 
ever conjecture, that a systematic education of the intellect 
IS more general in Geimany than here. Germans are taught 
to think — Englishmen to read and wnte, there aie very 
fine specimens of style in German literature, and if Ger- 
man authors, as a body, write worse than the English I be- 
lieve It IS because they think more, and have a greater num- 
ber of new thoughts to provide with new apparel The 
streams of language lun less smoothly when they ai^e flowing 
thi ough freshly opened channels. I will conclude this note 
with referring the reader to an interesting little essay in the 
form of coraments^upoii a saying of Mr. Coleridge, on the 
advantages which the Germans owe to their philosophical 
education, to their “ being better trained and disciplined 
than ourselves “m the principles and method qf know- 
ledge.” It IS in the Guesses at Truth, pp 244-9, 2nd 
edit. S. C. 

Note J p. 223. 

Tait’s Magazine, Jan. 1835, p. 9. 

“ rriHESE are things too unnatural to be easily believed , 
X or, m a land where the force of partizanshij^ is less, 
to be easily understood. Being true, however, they ought 
not to be forgotten . and at present it is almost necessary 
that they should be stated, for the justification of Coleridge. 
Too much has been written upon this pait of his life, and 
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too many reproaches thrown out upon his levity or his want 
of principle in his supposed sacrifice of his early political 
connections, to make it possible for any reverencer of Cole- 
ridge’s memory to pass over the case without a full explana- 
tion. That explanation is involved in the strange and scan- 
dalous conduct of the Parliamentary Whigs, Coleridge 
passed over to the Tories only in that sense in which all 
patriots did so at that time, and in relation to our great 
Joreign inteiest — viz. by refusing to accompany the Whf|s in 
their almost perfidious demeanour towards Napoleon Buona- 
parte. Aut\-mimsterid they affect to style then policy, but 
m the most eminent sense, it was ^inii-nationaL It was thus 
far — VIZ exclusively, or almost exclusively, m relation to 
our great feud with Napoleon — that Coleridge adhered to 
the Tories. But because this feud was so capital and so 
earth-shaking a quarrel, that it occupied all hearts, and all 
the councils of Christendom, suffering no other question 
almost to live in its neighbourhood, hence it happened that 
he, who acceded to the Tories m this one chapter of their 
policy, was regarded as an ally in the most general sense. 
Domestic politics were then, in fact, forgotten no question, 
m any proper sense, aToiy one, ever arose m that sera , or, 
if it had, the public attention would not have settled upon it, 
and It would speedily have been dismissed.’^ 

Ib, Octobei 1834, pp. 593-4. 

From Malta, on his return homewards, he went to Rome 
and Naples. One of the Caidinals, he tells us, warned him, 
by the Pope’s wish, of some plot, set on foot by Buonaparte, 
for seizing him as an anti-Gallican writfr This statement 
was ridiculed by the anonymous assailant m Blackwood^ as 
the very consummation of moon-struck vanity , and it is 
there cijgnpared to John Dennis’s fienzy in retreating fiom 
the sea-coast, under the belief that Louis XIV. had com- 
missioned emissaries to land on the English shoie and make 
a dash at hiarperson. But, after all, the thing is not so en- 
tuely improbable. For it is certain that some orator of the 
Opposition (Charles Fox, as Coleridge asserts) had pointed 
out all the principal writers in the MornivgBoht, to Napo- 
leon’s vengeance, by describing the war as a war of that 
journal’s creation.” And as to the insinuation that Napo- 
leon was above throwing his regards upon a simple writer 
of political essays, that is not only abundantly confuted by 
many scores of analogous cases, but also is specially put 
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down by a case circumstantially recorded in the second tour 
to Pans, by the celebrated John Scott It th^e appears, 
that on no other ground whatever, than that of his connexion 
with the London newspapei press, some fiiend of Mr. Scott's 
had been courted most assiduously by Napoleon during the 
hundred days. Assuredly, Coleridge deseived beyond all 
other men that ever were connected with the daily press, 4o 
be regarded with distinction. Worlds of fine thinking he 
buriM in that vast abyss, never to be disentombed, or restored 
to human admiration. Like the sea, it has swallowed trea- 
sures without end, that no diving bell will bring up again. 
But nowhere throughout its shoreless magazines of wealth 
does there lie such a bed of pearls confounded with the rub- 
bish and purgamenta’^ of ages, as in the political papers of 
Colei id ge No more appreciable monument could be raised 
to the memory of Coleridge than a republication of his essays 
in the Morning Fast, but still more, o^f those afterwards pub- 
lished m the Conner, And here, by the way, it may be 
mentioned, that the sagacity of Coleudge, as applied to the 
signs of the times, is illustrated by the fact that distinctly 
and solemnly he foietold the restoration of the Bouibons, at 
a period when most people viewed such an event as the 
most romantic of visions, and not less chimerical than that 
march upon Pans,'' of Lord Hawkesbury's, which for so 
many yeais supplied a theme ot laughter to the Whigs " 
S. C 


Note I 2. p 230. 

W ILLIAM ^WHITEHEAD was born at Cambiidge 
in 1714-15. He was the author of several success- 
ful plays— The Roman Father, Creusa, and The School foi 
Lovers , and of miscellaneous poems, that have ^carce any 
individualizing chaiacteiistics, but are in the manner of 
writeis of the time of Queen Anne On his return from 
travelling with noble pupils he published an Ode to the 
Tiber and six Elegiac Epistles, which weielipplauded at first 
and, in course of time neglected, the usual fate of poems 
produced by Talent apart from Genius the Junonian 
offspring of a female parent alone This Ode to the Tibei is 
an excellent specimen of such poetry as may be Written by 
a clevei man, on command, having every thing that is to be 
desired, except a soul of its own it reads like a first-rate 
school ej^rcise, or such an exercise as might be produced m 
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an adult School of Poetry. Whitehead succeeded to the 
laureateship on the death of Cibber, and died suddenly, 
April 1845, after a life unusually calm and comfortable for 
a votary of the Muses, and for one who had originally to live 
by his wits, though very substantial patronage together with 
singlehood, exempted him from actually depending upon 
them , ai;id in the opinion of those who agree with the ‘‘ mis- 
ogyne,’* Bocaccio,on the subject of marriage, will partly ac- 
count for his ease and tianquillity. He published ’’^two 
volumes of his works m 1 774 to these Mason added a third, 
with a Memoir of his Life and Wiitings prefixed to it. 

His highest ambition as a poet, it is said, was to resemble 
Pope, whose notice he gained, when at Winchester School, 
by his talent in \erse writing It is remarkable that another 
imitator of Pope, named Whitehead, lived at the same time 
with the former was born 1710, died 1774 In his satire 
entitled Manners, this Paul Whitehead complains, that he 
was not allowed, like Pope, to “ lash the sins of men'^ with- 
out being himself lashed by scornful censure m return and 
speaks of it as a hardship, that little satirists are punished 
while great ones aie applauded. How little he was he pro- 
bably never knew, nor do they appear to have felt it, who 
have given him a place in the tenth volume of the British 
Poets. S. C. 


Note K. p. 231 

A CHARGE to the Foet^» This poem, fiist printed m 
1741, may be considered as a sequel to The danger of 
willing verse, an Epistle by the same Au'lhor, in which he 
obseives shrewdly enough : 

Oncirfatal rock on which good authors split 
Is thinking all mankind must like their wit. 

And the great business of the world stand still 
To listemo^the dictates of then quill. 

Hurt if they fail, and yet how few succeed ! 

W’’hat’s born in leisure men of leisure read , 

And half of those have some peculiar whim 
Their test of sense, and read but to condemn. 

In the latter he says. 

If nature prompts you, or if friends persuade^ 

■^yhy write, but ne’er pursue it as a trade. 
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After giving his reasons, and displaying the evils of a life 
oj writing, he thus proceeds . 

What refuge then lemains'^ — ^with gracious grin 
Some practised bookseller invites you in . 

Where luckless bards, condemn’d to court the town, 
(Not for their parents’ vices, but their own !) 

Write gay conundrums with an aching head. 

Or earn by defamation, daily bread. 

Or, friendless, shirtless, pennyless complain, 

Not of the world’s, but “ Coelia’s cold disdain/' 

A pendant to this picture might be obtained from Mrs. 
Charlotte Smith*^ poetical description of strolling actors. 

While shivering Edgar in his blanket roll’d 
Exclaims with too much reason, “Tom’s a-cold !” 

And vainly tries his soriows to divert 
AVhile Goneril or Eegan — wash his shirt I” 

The author of this work observes that though “ piaises of 
the unworthy are felt by ardent minds as robberies of the 
deseiving,” yet in “promiscuous company no prudent man 
will oppugn the merits of a contemporary ” On the same 
subject Whitehead, after advising the guardians of the sacred 
font to “ keep the peace,” writes thus 

What is’t to you, that half the town admire 

False sense, false strength, false softness, or false fire’ 

Through hea\ en’s wide concave let the meteor* blaze , 

He hurts his own, who wounds another’s bays 
What is’t to you that numbers place your name 
First, fifth, OBttwentieth in the lists of fame'? 

Old Time will settle all your claims at once, 
llecord the genius and forget the dunce — 

but sometimes not till “the genius” has settled Ws accounts 
with time altogether, and forgotten a woild which once for- 
got him ’ S. C. 

Note M. p 238. 

B occaccio does not appeal a “ Misogyne” when he 
is describing Dantes’ adored Beatrice at eight years 
old, — “ assai leggiadretta e hella secondo la sua faficmllezza,^^ 
with features piene,oltre alia bellezza,di tanta onesta mg^ 
hezzatli^ quasi vn' angioletta era reputata da — unless 
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he thought that, as certain fruits aie not good till they are 
past maturity, ladies, on the contrary, are only in perfection 
before they iiave attained it. His account of woman as wife, 
if It be meant for that of the genm and not merely of some 
rare species, may be pronounced not aLrno^t, but altogether 
slanderous. Well might he exclaim of such a creature as he 
describes — who compels her husband to render an account, 
no*l only of weightier matters, but even of every little sigh ; 
what caused it, whence it came and whither it is" going, ^fho, 
when he is glad ascribes it to love of some one else, and 
when he is sorry sets it down to hatred of herself— oh fatica 
inestimahiLe avere con cobt sospetto^o ammale a vivere, a con^ 
versare, ed ultimamento ad invecdiiare e morire ^ The last 
is all he could be supposed likely to do with satisfaction in 
oUch company Who does not know/' says he, ^‘that all 
other things are tried, before they are taken for better for 
worse, whether they please or not ; but every one who takes 
a wife must have her, hot such as he could wish, but such 
as Fortune grants her'?” One might suppose that wives in- 
variably turned out as ill as those of Socrates, of Dante and 
of Hooker, as the first espoused of Milton and the jealous 
partner of John Wesley. That he spoke generally is too 
plain by his concluding words Lahcino ifilosofanti lo 6po- 
sarsi a' ricchi stolti^ a' signori e (I lavoratorii ed ehsi collaji- 
lohophia SI dikttino, moUo mighore sposa che alcuna altnu 
All the wives above-mentioned would have sown thorns 
in any bosom closely connected with them, unless they have 
been gnevdusly belied. If men of letters and philosophers 
fare worse in marriage than other men, the last words of the 
sentence above quoted will suggest to the mind why this may 
be It may be because too often at least, tffey not only wed 

philosophy and literature as no man weds an ordinaiy pro- 
fession, but are apt to both think her the best o<^ wives and 
to tieatheras such, to make a Saiah of her, and to sink 
the poor mortal spouse into the place of Ilagar; in conse- 
quence of whi^ the children of the latter have to fight their 
way through hie, 1^^ Ishmael,in a soit of wilderness Kinofy 
as well as wisely does Mr. C, advise that no man should 
permit the interests of an intellectual pursuit thus to over-ride 
those of the affections, but that the two should be made to 
bear equally upon the moral being and to sustain it Phi- 
losophy has often sufficed so to fill a man’s mind that it has 
stood him m stead of marriage he who unites it with mar- 
riage must not suffer it to be thus engrossing, nor'^ expect 
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heart service from one to whom he has not given his heart, 
— in reality, though she may have no rival breathing. 

Any leader who wishes to pursue Boccaccio’s wicked but 
amusing remarks on this subject, which are written in veiy 
racy Italian, may find them in the Opere Volgan di G. 
BoccacclOy Fiienza 1833, vol. xv. (which contains La vita 
di Dante Alighteit) pp 17-27. ^ 

On behalf of Dante’s wife I must add that marks of a harsh 
temper in the author of the Inferno seem to me plainly dis- 
cernible in the Poem itself His behavioui to Alberigo m 
the third sphere of the last circle was worthy of the place and 
uuworthy of a gentleman Milton would not have suffered 
one of his Fallen Angels to behave so unhandsomely m the 
heart of hell,’' or so to foiget the ‘‘ imperial palace whence 
they came " If it were true that brutality to one m bale wa*? 
good manners — costesia fu ha esser villano — (which I deny, 
in such a case as this, where no ideal child of perdition, or 
abstraction of wickedness was exhiWted, but a certain sinful 
suffering fellow cieature,) — by what alchemy was false 
swearing and deceit rectified into righteous dealing^ “ May 
I go to the bottom of the ice myself,” said he, ‘‘ if I don't 
free thine eyes I” Yet after hearing his story went and left 
them cased in crystal! Heie was the spirit that chiistens 
falsehood and ferocity by the name of religious zeal and 
strictness. A little further on he finds Brutus in the lowest 
depths of the descending ciicles — the patriot Brutus! — and 
he so great a patriot himself’ It seems as if the Infernal 
journey had turned his brain, or touched his*heait with 
madness. 

We may well believe that such a man would act as the 
Misogyne" bo^ts of his having acted, cast off the mother 
of his children utterly and for ever , unlike our humane as 
well as ^^dmne Milton," who took back his wife after her 
most disloyal and disobedient conduct, — after 9 desertion 
which left him “nothing belonging to matiiraony but its 
chain,” and even extended his protection tc^hei mean and 
insolent relations S. C. 

PS. Since writing these bold remarks on me “great phi- 
losophic poet” (as some consider him), of Italy, I have lead 
Mr Landor's delightful Pentameron, which contains a re- 
markable critique on Dante, and will just add th*t the pas- 


Canto xxxiii 1. 115— ; 150 
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sage concerning Albengo, slight as it seems, spoke to my 
mind of Dante’s temper more unequivocally than the striking 
instances offibice and malignant sentiment which Mr. Landor 
adduces from the Poem , because it is possible to look upon 
them as the raeie lesults of theory and oipinion. Many a 
speculative atiocity may be found m the works of writers, 
whg would have been incapable of conceiving and coolly 
describing'' such conduct on their own part toward an in- 
dividual, as Dante’s imaginary treatment of the ice-boiftid 
Albengo. S, C. 

Note N. p. 240 

1 HAVE not yet been able to light upon the passage here 
quoted, in the labyrinth of Herder s prose writings. An 
account of this authoi is given in Vol. iii of Taylor’s His- 
tone Survey. He was born in 1744, and was the son of a 
village schoolmaster, who taught at Mohrungen, in Prussia. 
He seems to have been one of those whom Nature and Fortune 
conspire to favour, till he fell under the dominion of that foe 
to genius, nervous derangement He had a fine face, a fine fi- 
gure, "a fine voice, a fine flow of woi ds ; was thought by many to 
have a fine talent both for prose and poetry, and first brought 
himself into notice in boyhood by writing a remarkably fine 
hand He took holy orders at the usual age, and “ obtained 
the situation of Lutheran minister at Riga, as well as that of 
j^ector over the high school attached to the Cathedral there 
After obtaining many honouis, he died on the 18th of De- 
cember, 1803, Taylor adds, occupied in composing a 
hymn to Deity — which breaks off where he laid down at 
once his pen and his life.” The biogiapher seems to have 
caught at this story, for the sake of one of Ins silent sneers 
at earnestness in religion : Ilerdei’s wife, howevei , declares 
that “ he slept the whole day , nor in this woild ever woke 
again ; but at half past eleven at night, gently and without a 
groan, slumbeied away into the arms of God,” — a very com- 
mon mode of departuie for those who are worn out by slow 
disease. It appeal ^ from the account of this ** angelic wife,” 
as Mr. Dequincey calls her, that Herder, with all his piety, 
was very loth to die and leave his many literaiy designs un- 
executed — he seems to have clung to this world with little 
less tenacity than the poor unprincipled son of Genius, 


From an article on Herder in the London lMag<*^ine, of 
April, 1-623 
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Hoffmann, How often it is found that they who do their work 
well upon eaith, even if it be work for the kingdom of hea*, 
<^en, are too unwilling to depart when suraidioned hence; 
while those, who mismanage all affairs entrusted to them 
here below, sometimes gam great credit by the passive graces 
which they exhibit in the near prospect of death ! 

Herder’s wo;;ks were edited after his decease by Hgyne, 
who undertook the antiquarian, and Muller, who undertook 
thh theologic part , they “ issued from the Cotta press, at 
Tubingen, in 1805, and extend to thirty volumes.'^ His 
poetry consists of popular songs, flowers fiom the Greek 
Anthology, which are translations of the moie remarkable 
spigrams and minute poems in that collection, and misceU 
Uneous productions of the minor kind His prose too was 
poetical in its character. Taylor calls him the Plato of tfle 
Christian world. I see some general resemblance in Herder 
to Bishop Berkeley,— that beautiful soul in an amiable ta- 
bernacle, — and he too has been colnpared to Plato, indeed 
I should be surprised to find that any thing of Herder’s so 
well bore out such a comparison as the dialogues of the ad- 
mirable Bishop of Cloyne. Herder has been accused of 
obscuiity and vagueness; but the orb of Berkeley’s intellect 
was clear in its brilliance as that of the full moon on a frosty 
wintei ’s night , while his heart and moral being glowed like 
the noon-day sun, filled and expanded by a steady religious 
enthusiasm, which secluded him from an unspintual woij^ 
in feeling and practice, even as his metaphysical theory con- 
fined him to a world of spirits. 

Mr Dequuicey declaies it “difficult to form any judg- 
ment of an author so “many-sided” — so polymorphous as 
Herder,” but aSds, “ the best notion I can give of him to 
the English reader, is to say that he is the German Coleridge; 
having the same all- grasping erudition, the same spirit of 
universal research, the same occasional superficiality and in- 
accuracy, the same indeterminateness of object, the same 
obscure and fanciful mysticism {^chwaimer^)yX\\e same ple- 
thoric fulness of thought, the same fine<*sense of the beau- 
tiful — and (I think) the same incapacity for dealing with 
simple and austeie grandeur.” (This judgment I quote not 
as assenting entiiely to every part of it Mr. Coleridge had 
one object in general — namely truth, especially itruth of re- 
ligion, morals, metaphysics and poetry ; this he pursued m 
a desultory manner, but every disquisition which he en- 
tered ?hto, whether it formed an esaay or a brief marginal 
note, had a determinate object, and referred to 3 regular 
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system of thought. I think he was seldom superficial ex- 
cept sometimes m a survey of facts. Ilis incapacity for 
dealing witli ‘nustere grandeur is a truism , why should a 
writei be characterized by a negative , what boots it to say 
that Milton is not Shakespeare, or that a refreshing pome- 
granate has not the fine acid and sharp-edged crown of the 
pine-apple '^) “ I must add however that ;n fineness and 
compass of understanding, our English philosopher appears 
to me to have greatly the advantage In another point th'&y 
agree, — both are men of infinite title-pages I have heard Mi 
Coleridge acknowledge that his title-pages alone (titles, that 
is, of works meditated but unexecuted) would fill a large 
volume, and it is clear that, if Herders power had been 
^ commensurate with his will, all other authors must have 
been put down ” — and yet Mr Dequincey can i egret, as 
will be seen in the next note, that he was not permitted to 
produce more than “ many generations would have been 
able to read,’’ instead bf wishing that he had composed 
less and allowed his spirit more time to refresh itself and 
take 111 fresh stock ’ SC. 

Note O. p 240. 

Misen quibus 
Intentata mtet’ — 

A S I have availed myself of Mr Dequincey ’s able pen 
when it has been used in doing honour to Mi . Coleridge, 

I feel prompted to notice his lemaiks, when they express dis- 
sent or disapprobation of his opinions , and shall therefore 
point out to the leader his strictures upon the \ith chapter 
of this woik, contained in the London Magt^izine of January 
18, 1823, in the fiist of a series of “ Letters io a young man 
whose education has been neglected " These obseivations 
are worth reading, and so far as they bc.u on the abstract 
question, afart from personality, I do not attempt to set my- 
self in direct opposition to their duft; though I confess 
they leave my ji^gment and feelings, on one bianch of that 
question at least, quite unaltered , what they are I can best 
express by saying, that even to a young man who should 
display all the powers of mind which Mr. Colei idge pos- 
sessed, with all the bodily strength and mental resolution 
which he wanted, I should still, if my counsel wcie asked, 
address Mr. Coleridge’s advice. Never imrsm Litciuturc 
as the sole business of life or the means on v^huh t/ou relt/ 
for obtaining its comforts, I am looking at the subject as 
It concefns the w'elfare of the literary man, — (for so it is 
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principally considered in the B. L ) — rather than as it bears 
on the interests of literature ; looking at the whole subject;^ 
however, Mr Coleridge states two mam objections to pro- 
fessional authorship . first that literature, m this country at 
least, if a man depends upon it for bread, is apt eithei to 
starve him or be starved itself— starved m one way, and de- 
based and corrupted in another ■ in the second place, that it 
IS unfavourable^to domestic ease and comfort. The first ob- 
jection Mr Dequincey does not consider at all , he never 
adveits to the mass of writing, exhaustive yet unsatisfactory, 
which men of high aims and capabilities are obliged to pro- 
duce, if they live by their pen ; nor of the low and perni- 
cious sort of writing w'hich men of less fiim principle and 
elevated feeling are tempted to produce under the like cir- 
cumstances No one can estimate the works bequeathedflo 
posterity by Walter Scott and Robert Southey, — (speaking 
of them thus, as mere voices Jrom the dead to the Limng^ I 
omit the social prefixes to their 'honoured names), — more 
highly than I do • no one can vahe them more though 
many may appreciate them better; yet a thousand times 
have I reflected with pain how still more valuable their 
writings might have been, if it had not been the duty of them 
both to consider the immediate sale of some part at least of 
what they gave to the public. Had it been otherwise their 
productions might have been less m quantity, weightier, as 
to the whole mass, in quality ; we might have had the Hi|- 
tory of the Monastic Oiders, instead of some less import'^t 
works from the historian of Brazil , and from the Wizard of 
the North fewer volumes of romance but more perfect ro- 
mances, compositions more careful in structure, if not of 
higher excellen'^e in particular parts, than those which he has 
bequeathed to posterity , and I believe, that I am but re- 
porting the opinion of the formei, at least, of these gifted 
men when I venture to speak thus. 

The first part of Mr D's disquisition considers literature 
exclusively as the means of sufficiently exercising the intel- 
lect, which Mr. Coleridge had considered in conjunction 
with literature as the means of gaming a livelihood. His 
opponent charges him with ‘‘perplexing these aiguments to- 
gether, though they are incapable of blending into any real 
coalition.’' This perplexity I do not perceive ,#a complexity 
there certainly is in ms mode of presenting the subject, and 
I think a justifiable one, because his aim was directly piac- 
tical,mnd in actual life these two parts of the question, — the 
interests of the mind per se, and the 'interests of the man as 
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dependent on the external conditions of inward well-being — 
do usually present themselves in a concrete form. If the 
young man Whose education has been neglected is born to a 
good fortune and moreover has no desire to mairy, he may 
turn a deaf ear to Mr. Coleridge’s counsel and attend only to 
that of Mr. Dequincey , but this is by no means a common 
case with nedected young men , the majority of them are poor, 
and yet ratlmr more anxious to be marned than the richest, 
since poor men snatch at marriage as the one comfort whith 
lies within their reach — careful comfort as they too often 
hnd it. In regard to the difhculty itself, Mr, Dequincey 
adopts and confirms Mr. Coleridge’s opinion ; and if, on 
foreseeing that literature would not suffice foi his mind with 
his purposes, he chose not to provide for the want of a 
sttddj/ing occupation in the way recommended by Mr C 
but according to a plan of his own, this does not prove the 
recommendation a bad one, or that it would not conduce to 
the student’s happiness ^more than a plan quite barren of 
worldly profit, unless he have pecuniary resouices indepen- 
dent of his own exertions. Herder says ‘‘ with the greatest 
sohcit*ide avoid authmshipj^ That authorship should be em- 
ployed “ too early and immoderately is scarcely avoidable 
where it is a man’s only profession, and Mi. Dequincey 
limits this experienced man’s advice in a manner which the 
wording of the passage quoted by Mr. C. does not appear to 
yiairant. 

'"In illustration of his views Mr D. institutes a comparison 
betwixt a chtain eminent Englibh 'scholar and the great 
German Leibnitz. There is much in his account of the 
foimer which would lead me to suppose that the description 
was meant for Mr. Coleridge , he commenceb it with saying 
“ This Englishman set out in life, as I conjecture, with a 
plan of study modelled upon that of Leibnitz , that is to say, 
he designed^^o make himself, as Leibnitz most truly was, a 
Polyhistor or Catholic student ” But when I come to the 
sentence wherein, it is affirmed, that ‘Mn general, as both 
had minds not me*’ely poweiful, but distinguished for va- 
riety and compass of power, so in both were these fine en- 
dowments completed and accomplished for work of Hercu- 
lean endurance and continuity, by the alliance of a hodily 
constitution •yesembhng that oj horses — that they were 
^'•Centaurs, heroic intellects, with brutal capacities of body — 

I am completely at fault. I know of no literary man of the 
present age to whom the brutal part of this description">vould 
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properly apply. Sir Walter Scott had a vigorous frame, 
and gigantic poweis of literary execution , a man to have, 
success in literature on a large scale must hav^ considerable 
physical energy, and a strong and lively imagination presup- 
poses, as Its condition, a lifesome and active body, that 
moves fast while it moves at all, — before it wears itself out or 
falls undermined by some malignant of its own housej^old. 
But I know ot no literary genius of the present age, who 
hsRi great toughness of fibie, or resisting power of constitu- 
tion, as well as this sort of vitality, unless we may ascribe it 
to Goethe, and there aie few to whom it is more inapplicable 
than the author of Chnstabel and The Friend Yet the flings 
which come afterwards, about hydrophobia of reviewers 
and critics,” with a reference to the spray of the waterfall of 
criticism “mentioned in the B. L.” lead me to suppdfee 
that, after all, Mr C. must be the Centaur of this truly 
momtrous^ description. He was indeed too sensitive to cen- 
sure, and noticed reflections on himself more than for his own 
sake was worth while , yet it should be recollected that his 
“ indignation at literary wrongs,” was at one and the same 
time a desire to waid off personal injuries, and this ve«y fact 
strengthens his argument against piofessional authorship, be- 
cause literary wiongs would not have been injuries affecting 
his peace of mind, if he had not depended on his literary re- 
putation for what, in his circumstances, was much more im- 
portant than Itself I cannot find, however, that he alm^^t 
believed himself the “ object of conspiracies and organized 
persecution,” except as he believed himself Obnoxious to 
paity men, who conspire against those that think it right to 
“ follow and speak the truth neither can I admit that, in 
these contests, chough “ naturally no less amiable than Leib- 
nitz,” he betrayed “ uncharitable feelings, ” would that all 
who enter into such contests confined themselves, as he did, 
to describing the literary offences themselves, iiJoStead of des- 
canting on the affdus, motives, feelings and personal character 


Mr. Dequmcey is fond of the monstrom — lO. some of his 
sketches of cliaractei , desinit in piscem mulier foi mosa superne 
To quote the woids of a celebrated writer used in conveisation 
with me — “ He says theie was a man of the largest and most 
spacious intellect— of a regal and magnificent mmd— and then he 
tells us, that the man 'was not commonly veiacious’ — Such a 
man as this never existed— no such man ever appeared upon the 
face oifctlie earth.” 
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of those that have committed them ! — then salving over their 
unchantableness in the end, with some piece of pseudo- 
benignity and humility — as if this last and smoothest serpent 
could swallow up all the snakes that had gone before — or 
as if a chaplet of lilies, stuck upon the snaky head of Alecto, 
could make her look innocent and amiable. ^ 

Mr. Dequincey next pioceeds to discuss jVEi. Coleridge’s 
advice in id reference to the interests of literature, and de- 
clares his belief that the list of celebrated men adduced 'by 
him in pioof of its practicability might be cut down to one, 
namely, Bacon. He makes no attempt to shew the “ various 
grounds’^ on which it might be thus reduced, “as a list any 
way favourable for Mr. Coleridge’s puipose,” and my own 
mind does not suggest them. On this point, as before pro- 
fessed, I do not hold myself competent directly to contend 
with Mr. Dequincey, but I cannot help saying, that his 
judgment surprises me, and that, having looked lately into 
a good many biographiefS of literary men, I have been left 
with a very different impression. “ Weighty performances 
in literatuie’^ may be differently understood very extensive 
and systematical ones are out of the scope of Mr. C.’s re- 
marks. because theyrm^i be earned on with mechanical 
regularity and with a certain pecuniary provision ; but surely 
the great mass of the more exquisite and the moie valuable 
works of the pen have been produced by men, who did not 
depend upon literal y performances for their hvelihood—a 
large proportion of them by writers who, during a consider- 
able pait of^ their time, had legular employment in another 
way. Are not the woiks of Jeremy Taylor and all our great 
divines of this kind Have not most of our eminent philo- 
sophers, as Locke, Newton, Berkeley, Hume, Hartley, and 
many more, either had professions or held posts and 
places, which would have prevented them from being idle 
if they had* never wiitten a line of original composition"^ 
Would not Milton have starved long before Paradise Lost 


There often »’''great deal of personality where no name is 
mentioned, and individuals are satirized and cai matured under 
the guise of abstract description, and so too religious bodies 
are often injured and defamed by their opponents’ connecting a 
certain character of heart and intellect with the creed they main- 
tain. Party spirit waimly approves these methods. Truth bates 
and disdains them, knowing that to hei they are injurious as 
well as superfluous. 
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was finished had he relied on his writings for bread ’ Leib- 
nitz himself, whom Mr. D. considers the model^ of a scholar, 
not only was “ busied during a great part of his tirae,’^ as a 
recent account of him notices, “ with the conduct of civil and 
ecclesiastical negotiations,'’ but also held *^a succession of 
legal and literary offices at Hanover.”* In all these instances 
and hundreds of others that might be adduced.^ there ai^as 
either the ‘‘ faitmul discharge of an established piofession," 
or^tegular employment, independent of literary adventure, 
during great pait of life, in ail of them an entire exemption 
from dependence on mere literature, as distinguished from 
a literary office, for the means of living. Genius and native 
power will find time and place to manifest itself, and break 
forth with the more concentred force from having met wit^ 
some resistance ; I doubt whether the power of composing 
every day and all day is not more apt to foster a literary 
growth of mfenour value, than necessary to evolve and che- 
rish the products of genuine power. 

One of the most successful literary adventurers, of those 
who are not mere blowers of “ soap-bubbles for their fellow- 
creatures,”f was David Hume. But Hume did not ri?ake 
his thousand a year by meie hteraiy means At diffieient 
times of his life he had lucrative appointments, which helped 
him on , these he may have owed in part to his liteiary suc- 
cess , but no young man, on setting out in life, can reckon on 
such success , and though literature has its side-advantages^ 
as well as other professions, yet this cannot remec^ or com- 
pensate the evil of the mam wheel itself, on which others 
depend, being uncertain in its working, at least for the pro- 
duction of pecuniary effects It is still moie important to 
observe that Hume*, till he was forty years old, had a paternal or 
fi aternal home open to receive him, where he would probably 
have been kept alive, % even if his literary productions had 


Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellory to judge from 
report, may be cited as a recent proof, that aqiimportant theme 
in literature may be well handled by one who stands m the hrst 
rank of an emulous and laborious profession ” 
t Carlyle’s Miscellanies, Vol ii p. 192. 
t For a man of Johnson’s stamp,” says Mr Cailj^le, in his 
very interesting review of Boswell’s Johnson, “the problem was 
twofold • Ft? St, not only as the humble but indispensable con- 
dition of all else, to keep himself, if so might be, alive but se- 
(xmdly, to^eep himself alive by speaking-forth the Trulji that 

I 
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been unpopular , and again, that Hume did not consider a 

better half among “ the indispensable requisites of life,’' 

perhaps partly from a sense that such a complement to his 
being might not leave him wholly undisturbed in his tran- 
quil atheism Indispensable or not, however, a helpmate is 
included in Mi . Dequincey’s plan foi the votary of literature, 
as^ell as m Mr Coleridge^s ^^and the more so, because 
if we do not allow him a wife, he will perhaps take one 
without our permission.” Such as this, then, is not the c^se 
contemplated by Mr. Coleridge — that of dependance on the 
sale of literary works “ for the necessaries and comforts of 
life,” where there is, or may be, a family to provide foi. 

On the domestic part of the subject Mr Dequmcey ex- 
presses opinions lather different fiom those which my expe- 
rience has led me to form ; I pity the man who cannot enter 
into the pleasure of “ social silence,” and finds nothing m 
Mr Coleridge’s description of a literaiy man’s evening but 
a theme for sarcasm %lr. Dequmcey, ‘‘ when he sits with 
a young woman makes a point of talking to hei and hearing 
her talk, even though she should chance to be his own wife, 
Mr Coleridge was by no means deficient in the power 
of addressing young women, to judge by specimens of his 
discourse in that kind which he has left behind him, as well 
as from other documents but a wife is a i/oimg woman only 
for a time , it was m his manner of addressing the middle- 
oged, so full of kindly and judicious couitesy, and in his 
tenderness foi the old of our sex, that the peculiar aspect of 
his character towards women was most clearly shown 
Somewhere else Mr Dequmcey eloquently declares, that 

every man, wdio has once dwelt with passionate love on 
the fair face of some female companion CTirough life, must 
have commended and adjured all-conquciim; Time, theie 
at least, and upon that one tablet of his adoiation, 

To write no wnnkle with his antique hand,” 

There is tenderness of feeling m this, but a still bettei feeling 

was in him, and speaking it truly, let the Earth say to this 
what she liked Of which two-fold" problem if it be haid to solve 
either member separately, how incalculably moie so to solve it, 
when bot^ are conjoined, and work with endless complication 
into one another — Miscellanies, Vol iv. p 69. 

* This pleasure IS feelingly alluded to by Mrs Joanna Baillie 
in her interesting Li7ies to Agnes Baillie on hei Birthday, fu- 
gitive ^Verses, pp. 
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IS displayed m strains like those of Mr. Wordsworth, which, 
not content with drily exposing the emptiness^ of any such < 
rebellion against the laws that season all things for the in- 
exorable grave,” supply reflections whereby, even in this life, 
Time may be set at defiance, — grace and loveliness may be 
discerned in every age, as long as the body continues to be 
a translucent tenement of the mind. But without ponteoi^ing 
any longer on behalf of those whose charms of youth are 
d^arted or transmuted, I do maintain that a wife, whether 
young or old, may pass her evenings most happily m the 
presence of her husband, occupied herself, and conscious 
that he is still belter occupied, though he may but speak 
with her and cast his eyes upon her from time to time . that 
such evenings may be looked forward to with great desir^, 
and deeply regretted when they are passed away for ever. 

Wieland, whose conjugal felicity has been almost as cele- 
brated as himself, says in a letter written after his wife’s 
death, that if he but knew she was in the room, or if at times 
she sie'pped in and said a word or two, that was enough to 
gladden him. Some of the happiest and most loving cou- 
ples are those who, like Wieland and his wife, are botR too 
lully employed to spend the whole of every evening in con- 
versation. But Mr. Dequincey objects to Mr. Coleridge’s 
evening plan that it introduces a sister into the Circle, and 
excludes the ** noity boy or noisier girl, or, what is noisier 
than either, both." “ Did a very little babby make a vei^ 
great noise is the first line of a nursery son^ in which 
Mr Coleiidge recorded some of his expeiience on this re- 
condite subject, but he probably considered that children, 
hovvevei noisy bv day, are usually m the silent domains of 
Morpheus in the e/ening The suggestion of banishing them 
to the nursery seems brought in ad invidiam^ and very un- 
fairly as against Mr Coleridge, who was not only fond of his 
own babes and prattlers, but what is uncommon, especially 
in a grave musing man, fond even of other people’s, if tole- 
rably attractive. But he knew that there iafc.a time and a 
place for all things, and that in the evening, after they are 
“ tiled of boisterous play" in doors, or of trotting about after 
the daisies and buttercups, this “ lively part of the creation" 
ought to shut up then flower-bright eyes and fold themselves 
to sleep — several hours at least before grown pei^ons need 
retire from their employments When they are no longer thus 
disposable a new state of things has taken place the boys 
are at sctiool the guls form a paity by.themselves with the 
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‘‘ sister ” or governess, and the wife conjoin them or the good 
man in his study, — unless a studious daughter takes her place, 
— ^as suits alf paities best, and this is no meie fancy-piece, 
but a picture from life. If the picture now-a-days can sel- 
dom be realized by the professional man, it is not for the 
reasons alleged by Mr. Dequincey, as fai as my observation 
ext^£ids, byt because the profession itself, o| the demands of 
society, engioss the whole of his time. Busy men can see 
then little children only by snatches, as the tiaveller vi?ws 
lefieshing waters on his way, — except in the deeply enjoyed 
lioliday 01 vacation there aie not many, who even desire to 
spend houn m juvenile or infantine company, unless occu- 
pied in teaching. 

It is tiue, as Mr. Dequincey observes, that professors of 
fitepatuie are not ahmlutely obliged to quairel with their 
wives , yet I fear theie is some truth also in Mr Coleridge’s 
hint, that their wives often quarrel with them, unless the 
catastrophe be averted either by heavenly patience on their 
part, 01 what sometimes answeis the same purpose, but 
brings Its own evil along with it, — a stupid placidity. Love 
IS srtong as death, stronger than all the trials of life, that 
is, Love in ideal perfection , but in ordinary cases, it at least 
makes toward the window, when Pecuniary Embarrassment 
comes in at the door, and, even if it does not fly away for 
eve”, yet sadly bruises its light wings, and dulls their plu- 
^rmage, by flutteiing in and out of the embrasure. The mor- 
bid sensitiveness consequent on too continuous literary eftoits, 
combined with anxiety about money matteis, exposes it to 
imminent danger, even if the husband be less eccentric and 
untable than Richter’s Advocate of the Pool, and the wife 
not quite so common-place and irntating'as his pretty, but 
too womanish, Lenette , though even she could have loved 
her Siebenkase, if he hud had any thing to “ ciumble and to 
bite ” Jean Paul himself saw his ^‘sunbeams weighed on 
hay-scales, and the hay-balance give no symptoms of moving,” 
and “his hear^moved as little as the balance ,” — for he was 
alone. Would hs heart have lain as still, had the comfort 
of wife and children depended on the power of his sun-beams 
to weigh down a hay-scale'^ In drawing the parallel be- 
twixt Leibnitz and Coleridge Mr. Dequincey leaves out of 
sight thar the German scholar was born into good circum- 
stances, obtained immediate success in his career in life, — 
partly by means of that effective patronage, which is so 
much oftener afforded to the philosophic student m Germany 
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than m England, — and moreover was exempt from matri- 
mony, These advantages probably did more to keep 
the philosopher in a serene state of mind tlfiin even his 
regular mathematical studies There is a story, indeed, that 
the disturbance and vexation caused by his dispute with 
Newton concerning the invention of the differential cakulus 
hastened his end , and we need not this story to prove, that 
if men do not fofm personal attachments of the nearest k^nd, 
th»art or science, to which they wed themselves, may grow 
too close to their heart, and make them as uneasy as a wife 
and children could do 

Mr. Dequmcey concludes his discussion by declaring it 
clear to his judgment, “ that literature must decay, unless we 
have a class wholly dedicated to that service, not pursuing 
It as an amusement only, with wearied and pre-occupieS 
minds,” Literature, pursued only as an amusement, can never 
flourish in any high and worthy sense , that it must decay 
unless carried on by a class wholly dedicated to that service, 
seems to me very questionable ; since the best part of the 
literature we already possess was not produced in that way 
Mr Dequmcey thinks that be sufficiently corrects the ‘‘©mis- 
representation’' of Mr C. in regard to Herder, by giving a 
list of the works which this author vainly desired to write, 
and also by repeating his lamentations about want of time, 
time, time !” and his longing to be “ shut up for some^^ears 
m a fortress, with permission to pursue his labours and ^ 
procure the books he might want.” All this appears to me a 
veiy doubtful proof, that Mr. C. sought to convej^ ‘‘ delusive 
impressions’^ respecting unpiofessional literature in the 
B. L. ‘‘ His thesis was,” says Mr. D that the perform- 
ance of this ordAary business might be so managed, as not 
only to subtract nothing from the higher employments but 
even gieatly to assist them , and Herder’s case was alleged 
as a yroof and an illustration.” Now I thm«i Mr. C.’s 
thesis may be more fairly stated thus flist, that to pursue 
literature as the sole business of life and t^e sole means of 
support, is unfavourable to the welfare qf the literary man 
himself, consequently unfavourable to literature, in the 
second place, ^Siiweighty performances in liter atm e may he, 
as they have been, produced in addition to regular employ^ 
ment of another kind. That Herder might not have written 
more, if his whole time had been at his disposal, who evei 
doubted ^ The question is, would he have written better, 
upon tlie whole, even if he had been fortunate enough to be 
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thrown mto a dungeon,” or “shut up in a fortress with 
books at command ” did he not wiite much and well even 
as. it was, Vvould fie not probably have wntten worse, had 
he composed under pain of starvation if his writing did not 
succeed and that immediately^ For blink it who will, such 
^9 the alternative in the case of the persons whom Mr Cole-» 
iidge meant to address, such must have been the case with 
Herder himself, if he had had no leguktr calling. Mr. 
Dequmcey informs us that this gifted man lived uneataly 
and died before reaching a good old age, by reason of a 
“ most exquisite and moibid delicacy of nervous tempera- 
ment ” and this he would have had him counteract by un- 
interrupted composition ! Doubtless his hypochondria was 
bi ought on, as the malady has been brought on in number- 
Itsai^othei cases, by excessive mental exertion , he was over- 
wTought by his two kinds of work, that ot his profession and 
literature, pursued as he pursued them but to have with- 
diawn the one and doubled the othei, with a large infusion 
of anxiety over and above, would not have made him easier 
as a man, or more effective as an author 

Are not men apt to deceive themselves, when they fancy 
how much more they should have done but for some external 
hindrance'^ Surely original power and composing eneigy 
are no perennial fountain that will flow on as long as ever a 
ven^is given to it , else why do so many authors cease to 
write well before they cease to write This is of the highest 
importance, that men should be able to write genially while 
their intellect is in its prime , should then be free to choose 
the worthiest vehicle for then peculiar powers, 

and finally arwy 

Their temple with the Muses’ diadem. 

Literature draws its life fiom all that enlivens and invi- 
gorates the man, and whatever the weaned lleidgr may 
have said, in his playful mood, “to be shut up in a fortress,” 
or confined to a study, is not the best prepaiation for writ- 


Of a certain indifference to money matters,” specified by 
my father as one of the tokens of a gentleman, Mi, Carlyle says 
“ which certain mdiflference must be wise or mad, you would 
think, exacGy as one possesses much money, or possesses little ’ ” 
Mr. Dequmcey’s “ indifference to money matters ” in his treat’ 
ment of the present question lifts him far out of sight of Mr, 
Coleridge’s practical view — quite into the clouds I fancy. 
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lag well ; they who enter on the arena of public labour be- 
come in some respects better qualified.. Little intellectual 
benefit indeed is to be gamed from work, which “ any stout 
man might do for a guinea a day.” Must we account Her- 
der’s work in the ministry^ with its collateral business, as of 
that sort ^ The weaned and pre-occupied mind ” is indeed 
an objection to Mr. C’s plan, without being a recommenda- 
tion of that whiAi has been set up against it The st^e of 
our^social economy renders every man’s trade or business so 
exigent and engrossing as to leave him very little time or en- 
ergy for any other pursuit , and thus over civilization operates 
against cultivation.* Literature — any extensive pursuit of 
It, — whether earned on as a profession or in addition to an- 
other , — must be a struggle in England at the present time, 
and except where there is a strong mind in an almost Hejet^- 
lean body , — a constitution like that of a Centaur , — it is apt to 
wear out both before their time 

One word more. To some spiritS*perhaps, m their super- 
fluity of strength and gladness, the risk of starvation may act 
as a stimulant , but was Mr. Coleridge in error when he inti- 
mated, that to the greater number of sensitive men — an^men 
of genius are generally such — it acts as a narcotic'? Mr Car- 
lyle’s account of Jean Paul Richter’s struggles with poverty is 
highly affecting and interesting He almost puts a new spirit 
into the feeble mind, while he describes how this strong n^n of 
letters had “looked desperation full in the face, and fou^ 
that for him she was not desperate;” how “his strength 
both of thought and resolve did but increase,” w^ile he was 
“ sorely pressed on fiom without,” and “establish itself on 
a surer and surer foundation/’ how he “stood like a rock 
amid the beating^of continual tempests ; nay, a rock crowned 
with foliage ; and, m its clefts, nourishing flowers of sweetest 
peifume.” Very effective is his contrast of such a character, 
whose*“ better soul, from the depths of sorrowmnd abase- 
ment, rose purified and invincible, like Hercules from his 
long labours,” with those who have “pqgsed through as 
hard a probation,” and “ borne permanent traces of its good 
and evil influences , some, with their modesty and quiet en- 
durance, combining a sickly dispintraent, others a hardened 
dulness or deadness of heart , others again whom misery it- 


* Ml Coleridge says in the Church and State, p 52, that a 
nation can never be a too cultivated, but may easily become an 
over cu^hzed race.” 
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self cannot teach, but only exasperate , who far fioni parting 
with the mirror of tljeu vanity, when it is tiodden in pieces, 
lather colleot the hundred fragments of it, and with more 
fondness and moie bitterness than ever, beliold not one but 
a hundred images of self therein 

But after dwelling upon this lepiesentation, I conclude 
upon two things, first that if Jean Paul in Germany sixty 
yeai*^ ago was often in dangei of staiving^” in England at 
this present time, a man of his genius, who had to hve^n- 
tiiely by his wits, would starve outright, or live very miser- 
ably. He says himself concerning authors, the sprig of 
laurel, like the lemon in the mouth of the wild boar, is not 
put into ours until we are shot and dished up.'' He would 
have been dished up in this country, “ the finest in the 
vvorld if a man could only live in it ’ " — long befoie he had 
wnfien sixty volumes in a vein so peculiar as those by which 
he finally attained independence in his own land, — and per- 
haps have missed the daurel too Compaie his writings 
with those of any one of our popular novelists, if thought of 
the deeper sort, abundant fancy, and various learning go for 
weight in the scale, would not any of them kick the beam in- 
stantfv if weighed against Ins'? * Secondly, I imagine that 
the ‘‘massive poitly cynic" had no small force of body to 
undei-piop and sustain this “ giant force within, " more at 
least than the majority of “ myriad mmded7)ien,*^ whose cor- 
poral energies are seldom to be computed by the same 
Jti^nmetic as their mental ones. I imagine that he was at 
least a far batter Centaur than S. T C f Such a man might 
sport for a while, in the hey-day of life, with “ poverty, 
pain and all evil, as with bright-spotted wild beasts which 
he had tamed and hainessed;" but wcalCor bodied men 
would perish by then fangs in the midst of the piocess , he 
might travel thiough “a paiched Sahara," “ without losing 


* This IS not meant as a comparison of hut only of the 
more lecondiie mCnts with those which it requires Jess intellec- 
tual refinement to ap'Jireciate. 1 conjecture, that the German pub- 
lic are more cultivated, intellectually at least, than the English , 
I do not say, upon the whole, better educated, oi as highly po- 
lished and civili/ed 

+ Both h^Aever died at about the same age, a few months 
befoie completing their 53rd year. Richter was horn JMarch 
21, 1763, died'Novembei 14,1825. My Father w^as between 
nine and ten years younger, and lived about six weeks l^^nger. 
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heart or even good humour but to one of more delicate 
frame the stern sandy solitude wowjd soon have yieldejJ 
only a grave ^ Men of letters and literary genhis are too often 
what IS styled, in trivial irony, “ fine gentlemen spoilt in the 
making.’' They care not for shew and grandeur in what 
surrounds them, having enough within, beside the pomp 
of groves and garniture of fields,” and super-regal array of 
likes at then ^eet, when they go forth into outward nature ; 
but they are fine gentlemen in all that concerns ease and 
pleasuidble, or at least comfortable, sensation How can 
they live hard and sparingly who are relaxed and languid from 
muscular inaction , exhausted by incessant activity of brain ; 
rendered sensitive, and therefore, m some sort, luxurious, by 
refinement of thought and vividness of imagination*? “ In- 
difference to money matters ” m men of genius is for ‘the 
most part more gentlemanly than wise ; say rather down- 
right incoherency and madness 
It IS a noble doctrine that teaches how slight a thing 
IS Poverty, what riches, nay treasures untold, a man may 
possess in the midst of it, if he does but seek them aright ; 
how much of the fiend’s apparent bulk is but a fog- vapour of 
the sickly and sophisticated mind It is a noble endeavour 
that would bring men to tread the fear of this phantom under 
their firm feet, and dare to be poor ’ ” f Heiein I see an 
analogy between the teaching of a mighty Poet, — hyj;^ who 
wrote of “the Leech Gatheier on the lonely moor/’-r^gyjd 
the writings of Thomas Carlyle I see a similarity of spirit 
between them, inasmuch as both shew how gfeat a thing is 
man in his own original greatness, such as God made him 
and enabled him to become by his own energies, indepen- 
dently of all aM except from above , how noble he is in his 
plain native dignity, the net work veil of social fictions and 
lormalities, which “the dreary intercourse of daily life” 
spins^out, being taken from before his face. Ai'd this theme 
the one has illumined with the gloues of poetic imagination, 


* ** And mighty Poets m their misery*' dead,” Resolution 
and Independence. St. 17, 1. 4. 

t At least in the sense of being unable to “ keep a gig ” I am 
glad that the last Quarterly notices with approbation ” a manly 
cheerful tone m some remarks on the improved cTundition of li- 
terary labourers ” in Mr Burton’s Memoin oj David Hume, and 
IS able to add • — “the fact of the generahmprovcment on which 
he dw'tlls cannot be doubted.” 
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the other with the lambent many-coloured flame of wit and 
Rumour, and a playfi^i yet powerful eloquence, teenjing with 
bright fancies,'" like a nvei which foams and flashes and 
sparkles in the sunshine, while it flows onward with astiong 
and steady carient Nevertheless when we have blown into 
thin air and transparency whatever is unsubstantial in this 
object of dread, still Poverty, or an insuflnciency of the ex- 
teinal^means®' of ease and enjoyment accoiding to our actual 
condition, must ever remain one of life’s gieat evils , if it lifi 
not the greatest of all those which we do not cieate by acts of 
our own will, yet surely none is gieater, seeing that it too 
often brings in its tram all the rest, — “ cold, pain, and la- 
bour,^’ with unrelieved or unprevented sickness, and want 
or loss of lively joyous warm affection, that scatters flowers 
an^ ^nshine on the path of life. It pi esses hard upon the 
body, and both directly and indiiectly it presses haid upon 
the mind. Uichter, with all his super-abundant energy, got 
nd of it as soon as possibK:, and no man who had not keenly 
felt how It can embitter and impoverish even a biave man’s 
life could have written as he has done m his histoiy of Sie- 
benkage, the Advocate of the Poor. Indeed the thorns of 
this piece may be felt , — and flowers we can see 
and admire, but scarcely seem to taste them 01 inhale their 
living odours S C. 


Note P p. 254. 

T ROIS Lettres k Mr Remond de Mont-Mort 1741. 
(opp. ed Erdmann Berol. 1840 P II pp 701-2 ) 
Outre quefai cu soin de tout diugci a l^dification, fat 
tdchc de dcterrer et de I'eunir la vinte ensiiehe et dissipce 
sous les opinions des difflrentes Sectes dcs Philosophes , ct je 
croisy avoir ajoutc quelque chose du mien pour jane quelques 
pas en avantJ^ 

I suppose that most philosophers attempt to ti averse the 
ground of all foiftgoing philosophies, and flatter themselves 
that they make quelques pas en avaiity while the unphilosophic 
insist upon it, that they do but move in a circle — that there 
IS among them vertigo quadarn et agitatio perpctua et cncu’- 
luSy — and the anti-philosophic poet is of opinion, that 

— never yet did philosophic tube 
That bungs the planets home into the eye 
Of observation^ and discovers, else 
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Discover Him that rules theij^ 

After the sentence quoted verbatim by Mr. C, the letter 
ceeds thus. 

“ ies Formahstes comme les Pldtomciens et les Aristote- 
liciens out rai^n de chercher la source des ckoses d^s les 
causes finales et Jormelles. Mats ils ont tort de n'egliger les 
efficientes et les mattrielles, et d’en tnfirer, comme faisoit Mr , 
Henn Morus en Angleterre^ et quelques autres Platomciens^ 
qu\l y a des Fhmomtnes qui ne peuvent itre exphques me- 
camquement, Mais de Vautre cote les Matenahstes, ou 
leux qui s'attachent umquement a la Philosophic micanique^ 
ont tort de rejeter les consid'erations mHofihysiques^ et 
de vouloir tout expliquer par ce qui depend de Ihmo^iha’- 
tionP 

“Je me flatte d' avoir p'enitre V Harmonic des difflrens 
regnes, et d* avoir vu que les deux*partis ont raison, pourvu 
quits ne se choquent point , que tout ce fait micamquement et 
mUaphysiquement en mime terns dam les phenomlnes de la 
nature, mais que la source de la mtcaniqve est dans l^ mita^ 
physique It n*etoit pas aisi de dicouvnr ce mystlre, par ce 
quhl y a peu de gens qui se donnent la peine de joindi e ces 
deux sortes d' etudes ” I have often thought that probably 
there is much one-sided reasoning and halving ^|y;rutli 
amongst us at this day, because the men who are matli^jjfta’- 
tical are not deeply and systematically metaphysical, and 
vice versa; those who are given to philosophical studies are 
not minutely acquainted with the history and present state 
of the Christian religion , while the great patricians and 
theologians h^e not been regularly trained and disciplined 
in metaphysical science,— do not appear to have patiently ex- 
amined what a large portion of the studious world hold un- 
doubtedly to be discoveries in that directionf They hear 
persons who have travelled in Germany, but never set foot 
in the region of German metaphysics, or ijihaled one breath 
of Its thin atmosphere, maintain that this science makes no 
real permanent advances, — that what one man builds up 
another pulls down, to erect his own equally unstable edifice 
111 Its place. Judging of the matter from without, and hear- 
ing only censure and contention instead of consent and^ap- 
probation, they aie not aware how large a part of his im- 
mediate predecessor’s opinions the successor qfiietly assumes. 
It IS strange, however, that they should be ignorant of the 
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geneial fact, that a philosopher aigues more against that 
teachei of philosoph^.fiom whom he has deiived the mam 
Zody of his opinions, whose system contains gieat part of 
that which his own consists of, than he does with the 
whole woild beside. Could all that belongs to Leibnitz be 
abstracted from Kant, and all that belongs to Kant be ab- 
stracted from Fichte and Schelhng, I should imagine that 
the mt?taphyaical system of each would straightway'" fall into 
a shapeless, baseless wreck. There is perhaps no fallacy ^ 
common and so deluding as the imagination that we can 
understand another man’s system of thought and feeling by 
looking at it fiom the outside, witl:j,out having entered into 
It and abode in it, and learned expeiimenlally its true na- 
ture and chaiactei. ^^'hen a man is decrying German phi- 
los^^Ijl^iy without having studied it, or perhaps lead a woid of 
what any German pbilosoplicr has written m his own books, 
his speech is sine to betiav him “ so dangerous is it foi the 
ablest man to attempt speaking of what he does not under- 
stand ’ S. C. 


Note Q. p 283. 

S EE his Treatise concerning the Search after Truth , — Be 
la Ktchdche de la Vhiti, book lu especially chap. 6 
Father Malebranche was boin at Peins, 1038, died in the 
samt'TTry, Oct 13, 1715 Cousin speaks as follows of this 
piC^ pbilosophei. 

‘‘ Nicolas Malebranche, Tun des Phres de I’Oratoire, gOnie 
profond, cache sous un extciieur peu av.uitageux, et mcon- 
testablement le plus giand mctaphysicien que la France ait 
produit, d^veloppa ies idees de Descartes oiigmalite, 
en ies reproduisant sous des formes plus claircs et plus am- 
mees, mais son tour d’espnt 6 mineimnent leligieux liu fit 
donner k sa^philosophic un caracthre mystique qui lui est 
particuher La thcorie do la connoissanCe, celle dc i’ongine 
des erieuis, surtout des erreurs qm tienncnt aux illusions de 
Tiraagination, enu^i la methode pour bien conduire notre 
pens 6 e, telles sont Os parties dont il a traite avec le plus de 
succ 6 s Malebranche admit la theone dc la passivite de Pen- 
tendement et de I’activite libre de la volontO , il considOra 
Tetendue corpme Pessence des corps, Pame corame une sub- 
stance essentiellement simple, et Dieucomme lefond commun 


Spoken by Mr.Dequincey in reference to a celebratoJ Ger- 
Inan writer. 
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de toute existence et de toute pensee ces doctrines I'ame- 
nbrent k combattre les idees innees pai:*^es objections pleinQi 
de force, et k soutenir que nous voyons tout en Dieu . Dieu, 
suivant Im, comprend en soi toutes choses delamanibie dont 
elles s’offrent k notre intelligence , il est Tinfini de Tespace 
et de la pensee, le monde intelligible et le lieu des esprits.’^ 
Manuel) vol. ^ 1 . pp, 113-14 

It has been thought that there is a resemblance between 
t^e peculiar tenets of this philosopher and the doctrines of 
George Fox concerning divine illumination. They certainly 
prepared the way for the Idealism of Berkeley 

Among the posthumous works of Locke is An Examina- 
tion of P, Malebranche's opinion of Seeing all things in 
God. (Works, fol. 1751. vol. 111 . p 410 ) which examina- 
tion IS examined again by Leibnitz m bis Remarques 0 t& le 
sentiment du P Malebranche, &c 1708? (0pp. ed. Erdmann 
II. p 456.) To compare these two discouises is highly in- 
structive and interesting There are other critiques emi- 
nent men of the Father’s doctrine The following account 
of the last days of Malebranche is given in the Life of 
Beikeley piefixed to his Works, the materials of whieh were 
chiefly furnished by his brother At Pans, Mr Berkeley 
took care to pay his respects to the illustrious Pere Male- 
branche He found this ingenious father in his cell, cooking 
in a small pipkin a medicine for a disorder with Miii^h he 
was then troubled, an inflammation on the lungs The«»pn- 
veisation natuially turned on our authoi’s system, of which 
the other had received some knowledge fiom a tianslation 
just published But the issue of this debate proved tragical 
to poor Malebranche. In the heat of disputation he raised 
his voice so hifh, and gave way so freely to the natuial im- 
petuosity of a man of paitsand a Frenchman, that he brought 
on himself a violent increase of his disorder, which earned 
him tf)ff a few daysnafter ’’ 

Thus did the illustrious Father Malebranche melt away, 
as It were, like a man of snow, before tW vigorous sun of 
Berkeley, who was then about one aiu^ thiity, splendid m 
mind, and person, and potent with his tongue, while the 
Father had enteied his seienty-eighth year; his great meta- 
physical mind, — the greatest perhaps that France ever pro- 
duced, — ^joined with an eager spirit, proving at^ast too nJUoli 
for the decaying tenement of his body, which appeared from 
the first so weakly put together that the worltier was how it 
kept file metaphysician within the bounds of Time and Space 
so long. Yet his term of earthly existence exceedecl by eight 
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yeais that of his robust nvaU wlio expiied j«m 14, 175^, 
“ as he was sitting itr the midst of his family listening to a 
sermon, ’’ — an^end very suitable to the tenoui of his gentle 
and pious yet strenuous life. S, C. 

Note Q 2. p 283. 

E ’^fENJJE BONNOT DE CONDILLAC was hom 
m 1715^ at Grenoble, died in 1780. Cousin says that 
he labouied to perfect the empirical system of Locke, afid 
attempted to trace up all the active faculties of the soul to 
sensibility by means of the transformation of sensations 
Otheis, as La Mettrie, earned forwaid this system, till they 
pushed It by its consequences, or what they deemed such, 
into Atheism, Mateiiahsm, and a ngoioiis Dcteimimsm 
C6fe*llac has lemained to the present time the lepiesentativsr 
of Fiench philosophy and Us «ivowed chief. {Mmiuel, pp 
208-10) Des Cartes and Malebianche, though Fionthmen, 
weie philosophers of so aiffeient a character, that they had 
no more to do toward the founding of this Biendi school 
than metaphysicians of othei nations S C. 

Note E. p. 283 

n R. Reid, who is consideied by many to hate boon, as 
-^e Bwgmphie Urnvenelie desenbes him, f/ie joumlcr 
ofjif^iew ara m the liiUorj/ of Ahnlcni FInlosopfn/,v/iis boin 
111 1710, at Strachan in Kincardineshne In 17G3 be suc- 
ceeded Adam Smith m the chan of Moral Fiulosopfiy in 
Glasgow University , died in October, 1790 lie pioduced 
many works, the puncipal of which is Essays on the powcis 
of the human mind Lond 1803, tliiee vols^ in 8vo , ami 
perhaps the most popular, Inquiry into the human mind 
on the pnncmle of common sense, <3vo whidi .ippiMred m 
1763 it came into a sixth edit, in 1804 He alsoHiote 
Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man Edmb 1780, in 
4to 

Sir James Mackptosh, with his usual anxiety to give all 
men as well as all arguments their due, and to put down hasty 
and unjust depreciation, defends Di lieid from the charge 
of shallowness and popularity, and maintains lus rigiU to 
‘Va-r^commendation more descriptive of a philosophei than 
that bestowed by Professor Cousin of having made a vigo?- 
ous protest aguimt scepticism on behalf of common seus( 
He alleges that this pblosopheFs “ observations on sCgge's- 
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tion, on natural signs, on the connection between what be 
calls sensation and perception, thouglj perhaps occasioned 
by Berkeley, whose idealism Reid hafi ones adopted, ar^ 
marked by the genuine spirit of original observation " Sii 
James, however, admits that “Dr. Brown very justly con- 
sidered the claims of Reid to the merit of detecting the uni- 
versal delusion which had betrayed philosophers into the 
belief that ideat, which were the sole objects of*know*edge, 
h^ a separate existence, as aproof of his having mistaken their 
illustiative language for a metaphysical opinion.”’^ Whether 
a man who utterly misunderstands the language of preceding 
philosophers on a cardinal point can himself be a “ deep 
thmkei/^ is a question which I do not pretend to solve , I 
only think it a question, and without offering a pJnloso^ 
rijncal opinion I must say that Dr, Reid’s literal way ©Un- 
derstanding his piedecessois in the majter of ideas, anohis 
representing them accordingly as a set of cloud-weaveisand 
phantasts, has always reminded me of ceitam amusing re- 
maiks in Lamb’s Essay entitled Imperfect Sympathies ” 
His bantering style too is more popular than philosophic, 
and scarcely evinces that patience and modesty for wlych Sir 
J ames, I doubt not on sufficient grounds, upon a review of 
his whole works, gives him credit. I should say, if it were 
worth while to record my impression — (I do not call it a 
judgment)— that Cousin’s summary of his merits is as cl ear- 
sighted and clever as his summaries usually are, aiflWat a 
certain vigour in commanding and presenting a liraited^ew 
of the subject of external perception, is the beat characteris-' 
tic of Dr. Reid’s Inquiry. And was it not this mistaken 
part of his teaching more than his intelligent remarks in ex- 
tension of thatfof Berkeley, which installed him m his high 
reputation of ‘‘the founder of a new aera^” Dr. Reid’s 
gieat merit, even according to Stewait, consisted in his having 
“ had courage to lay aside all the hypotheticai language of 
his p*redecessors concerning perception, and to exhibit the 
difficulty in all its magnitude by a plain statement of the 
fact.”t But if he misundei stood that knguage, and com- 
bated, as Sir James affirms, (p 164,) “imaginary antagonists,” 
where was his victory Was not this combat and seeming 
triumph the very pith and marrow of his book, and that 


In this misapprehension Professor Stewart has followed 
him, as IS evident fiom Elements, chap, iv seLttfon 11 . 
t Diements, p. 69, 
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which gave it great part of its savour to the public ’ Did 
he really advance the^ science of metaphysics raateiiall) be- 
yond the poinl, at which it h.id armed in the days of Beike- 
iey'? The answer to Beikeley fioni the first had been: 
“ Nevertheless we do perceive an external woild, and what 
presents itself within us, which we instinctively refei to things 
without us, does really tell us tiiat theie nye* thmgs without us, 
and iE,at they are in refeience to us, and mat we feel as 
sure of this as of oui existence, and are incapable, by t5!e 
constitution of our minds, from thinking otheiwise, is a suf- 
ficient pioof that it IS tiue Does Reid’s explanation amount 
to more than what has just been expressed ! But so much 
as this Berkeley himself anticipated. He stated the objec- 
tion to his theory contained in the fact of universal original 
beh^E^of the contiary,and tiicd to push it aside — it was th^ 
only obstacle that dtd not yield to his victorious hand,*^ 

That Dr Reid’s philosophy was leceived with applause 
in Pans^ when taught there by M Royer CdihiTd^JavouTs 
the supposition that it was cleai rather than deep , smart, 
rathei than characterized by the gnue energy, which slowly 
and lajooiiously grasps a homethuig wo7 e of ti uth, — a leal ana 
substantial something. Plume’s compliment to Di Reid’s 
piofundity ?fia^ have been meie gentlemanly courtesy to a 
gentlemanly antagonist He would pcihajis have been as 
polit y Dr. Beattie, if he bad not “ indulged himself in the 
per^ialities and invectives of a populai }umphleteer,” and 
so departed fiom fairness and, what he undeitook to defend, 
“ common s^lise.” 

Dugald Stewart, the acccompl I shed disciple of Reid, and 
improvei of his pbiiosoph), was boin in the College of Edin- 
borough in 1753, became Professoi of Mofal Pinlosophy 
therein 1785, died in June 1828 He ]mblished Elements 
of the Philosophy of the Human Mind in 1702, Philoso- 
phical Essaycin 1810, Oiithnos of Mor.d Piiilosophy,J^hi- 
losophy of the Active and Mouil poweis of Miin, and other 
works. Sir Jarne;3 Mackintosh has giv en his chaiactei, as a 
man and an autho^ m his mteiesting Disseitation, p. 145 
edit 1830. S C. 


* Principles of Human Knowledge, ss. 54-5-6-7. 
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Note S p 289 

1 TAKE this opportunity of mentioning that the solution of 
the paradox ot Achilles and the Tortoise brought forward 
m The Friend (see vol. 111 . pp 92, 3rd and 4th edits) and 
in Tait’s Mag. of 1834, is distinctly given by Lgibnitz in his 
Letteis to Mt. Foucher, Sur quelqites cmomes philoTophiques, 
m which he says, ** Ne uaigiiez point, Momieur, la tortue 
qiie les Fir? lioniens faisoient aller aum vUe qviAchille ^ ^ 

Un espace dimsible sans fin se pas^e dans m terns aussi divisible 
sum fin Je ne congois point indivisibles physiques sans 
miracle, et je aois que la nature pent lidaire les corps d la 
petitesse que la Geomctrie pent considaerJ^ In his re- 
loinder to Foucher’s leply he says that P Gregoire ^ St. 
Vincent has shewn, by means of geoinetry, the exact place 
where Achilles must have caught the toitoise. 0pp. ed, 
E7dmann,l, pp 115-18. 

Aristotle, in his brief way, had given the solution long 
hefoie, when he said that Time does not consist of indivisible 
nows or now-existents — tSiv vvv bvriav ddiaipBrm^ — any 
more than any other magnitude. See the editor’s note upon 
the passage of The Friend referred to above. S. C. 


END OF VOL. I. 



